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Tue Eartn, dy Peary S. Buck, Day. 

Turee Pairs oF Stockines, dy PANTELEI- 
mon Romanor, dy L. Zaring, edited by 
STEPHEN Granam, Scribner. 

PLAGUED BY THE NIGHTINGALE, Jy Kay Boy e, 
Cape & Smith. 

Morninc Tipe, New M. Gunn, Harcourt, 
Brace. 

Tue Pure in Heart, dy Franz WERFEL, ¢r. Oy 
Grorrrey Dun Lop, Simon Schuster. 

Tue Roap Back, Erich Maria REMARQUE, 
tr, by A.W. Wueen, Little, Brown, 

Fatuer, Exizapetu, Doubleday, Doran. 


HE GOOD EARTH begins a little 

surprisingly with a quotation from 
Proust. Nothing in fiction could be further 
removed from Swann’s Way than the earthly 
pilgrimage of Wang Lung, a Chinese peasant 
farmer, as Mrs. Buck writes of it without 
artifice, rather baldly indeed, and yet with an 
integrity that carries the reader before it. 
She has a knowledge of her material that may 
not be denied because it squares with knowl- 
edge of human nature at large. Its fundamen- 
talism at once renders suspect several brilliant 
and subtle generalizations on the differences 
between Easterners and Westerners noted by 
a well-known European philosopher after a 
visit to China. Mrs. Buck’s people are born to 
customs utterly strange to us, to an ignorance 
almost fantastic, to a poverty in famine years 
that is as remote as the Middle Ages from our 
experience. Yet they behave in these and other 


circumstances very much like our first cousins © 


—struggling, enduring, puzzling over the 
meaning of things, seizing what they can of 
the common prizes of existence—enjoying 
some of them mightily, and finding others 
empty or bitter or elusive to the grasp. ‘The 
book is a prose saga to be set beside Rolvaag’s 
“Giants in the Earth” and Hamsun’s “Growth 
of the Soil.” 


ANG LUNG belongs to a class that 
has never had anything but a tiny plot 
of land, and the girl he married was a kitchen 
slave. Aided by the fortunes of revolution they 
rise to the position of well-to-do farmers even 
acquiring the abandoned palace of an old lord. 


Romanof’s novel (the title of which oiy.. 
false impression of inconsequence ) is aly 
picture of a struggle for survival in the wak 
of revolution but a struggle of a very diff J 
ent kind. His people are dispossessed member 
of the intelligentsia adapting themselves 
best they can to loss of property, position, » 
careers, and existing in a hand-to-mouth y 
in a large Moscow house converted under ¢ 


to gloss over the wretched and _ unsanity 

conditions of this situation, and his picture of 

its victims, who with two exceptions 

shown as impotent and shiftless, is equally un- 

flattering. You feel sorry for their plight, but 

you do not respect them. They are light! 

sketched with some humor that turns to czr- 

cature. The two exceptions are Kisliakoff, in 

the pre-Revolutionary days a highly paid en- 

gineer, and his friend Nesnamoff, a resear: 

scientist. They adjust themselves quite differ. 

ently to the new régime, Nesnamoff, the les 

distinct figure of the two, taking refuge 

mysticism although he keeps up some work, 

in a state laboratory. Kisliakoff, who at the 

opening of the story has a small job in a his 

torical museum presided over by a communist 

but staffed by educated men and women 

the down grade, appears up to that time ' 

have had no deep-going social convictions, 

nothing more than the conventional beliet | 
individualism and property of his class. Whe: 
this is put to the test, it proves less strong tha 
the tendency towards that “passionate, 2) 
sorbing, almost blood-thirsty clinging to life” 
which Matthew Arnold observed in his m- 
dle-class fellow travellers on the Woodford 
Branch—an ignoble trait, doubtless, a Ar 
nold says, but nevertheless understandable. 
Little by little, Kisliakoff drifts away from 
his old attitude into interest in and then sim 
pathy for communism, forsakes or betrays 
friends, and worms his way into the cont 
dence of the Bolshevik museum director 
finally into his shoes. The spectacle ot 0 
timid muddled manoeuvres, and his crt! 


not 


but not always conscious opportunism 


(continued on page vii1) 
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an edifying one, and it is a tribute to the 
novelist’s analytical skill that, while he leads 
you to despise Kisliakoff he succeeds in main- 
taining your interest in his progress. His case 
may be extreme, as his personality is certainly 
peculiar, but with the context it elucidates for 
the outsider what in some degree must be hap- 
pening to many marooned middle-class Rus- 
sians under the Soviet system. At any rate, as 
Mr. Graham says, the book on several counts 
deserves a hearing, as well as a better title. 


ISS BOYLE’S story Plagued by the 

Nightingale seems to me well named. 
At least its title gives a clear intimation of 
what is coming. It should successfully warn 
off all but sophisticated readers, who will be 
apt to find its rhythmic style to their taste 
and its theme—the marriage of a healthy ac- 
tive American girl into a stuffy French family 
blighted by disease—not too unsavory. Such 
readers must be, and doubtless are, capable of 
reconciling for themselves the idyllic descrip- 
tions of gardens and fétes, full of poetic 
images, with the rather crude and dogmatic 
way in which the question of the book is 
stated. Shall Bridget and Nicolas, who are 
said to be penniless and to have no means of 
raising money to get away from the impossible 
family atmosphere, have a child and so re- 
ceive the 50,000 francs that Nicolas’s father 
has offered to give them in that event, when 
they know that Nicolas has already been over- 
-a cen by the inherited and heritable affliction?, 
M. Francois de Mauriac could have explored 
this situation and presented its human im- 
plications more impressively than Miss Boyle 
has done. But it would be unsuitable to take 
Plagued by the Nightingale too gravely. 
Granting its premises, it is written with grace 
and much subtlety of description. 


HERE is no hint of the Imagists in 

Neil Gunn’s Morning Tide, which is, 
I believe, like Miss Boyle’s, a first novel. Yet 
there is an accent of poetry in its pages: the 
perennial lyric terror and delight of early 
youth in its initiation into the world of nature 
and human nature. Although there is another 
rather vague story running through the book, 


it is primarily the record of a boy’s adventyy 
in an isolated village on the Scottish coll 
a poor village full of old people because gf 
young leave it as soon as they can. The reall 
events for the boy Hugh are plucking mussel 
for bait in the cold ebb tide, fighting wih 
the neighborhood bully, watching the fisher 
men make harbor in a storm or lovers med 
in the spring woods, and going on a nigh 
poaching party with a daredevil elder brother 
For sensitive depiction of the way in whic 
Hugh enters into the life about him, hi 
flushed excitements and quivering Tesponse 
the author has a marked gift. 


RANZ WERFEL has already mad 

place for himself in modern Europea 
literature. Even in translation, and to a reade 
who knows little of its Austrian background 
his mature mastery in his latest novel, Th 
Pure in Heart, is evident. Of technical diff 
culties such as the backward and forward 
moving time-scheme of the early part of the 
book he makes a strength. In approaching 
his material he is as little deflected by the 
artistic and intellectual factions of the day 
as is the unassuming central figure of his 
book by the leaders of the various Viennes 
coteries whom he encounters. Werfel rest 
his case on the eternal verities as he conceives 


Li 


them, writing with accomplished ease and a : 
clarity undisturbed by sentimentality or satire, " 
In this novel he dramatizes his ideas through n 
the experience of a young man, Ferdinand X, I 


son of an Austrian army officer, educated 
in state schools, embroiled in the war, and set 
down afterward in the turmoil of revolution 
in Vienna, who becomes, in the end, a shi’ 
doctor. In his long conflict, first with ur 
thinking loyalty to a social order that brougit 
power and security only to its henchmen, an¢ 
then with the decadent intellectualism of 4 
group seeking to exploit the revolution tot 
their own ends, Ferdinand finds but one pe 
son to admire unreservedly, his old nurse, 4 
humble soul who gave him freely and wit 


out hope of return the love and devoted work ERS! 

of a lifetime. Her memory, his sole treasut 

remaining from the wreck of family and 
CHICAG 
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state and world, saves him from the suicidal 
purpose, madness, or utter degeneration that 
overtakes one or another of his associates. 
The first half of the book is extraordinarily 
moving. It is difficult to see how it could be 
better. After Ferdinand’s return at the end 
of the war to Vienna, it sinks into a long- 
drawn-out description of a strange assemblage 
of intellectual decadents—a dull monotony 
in which there is only an occasional page of 
relief. One has the impression that the facts 
were too close to the author to be seen in their 
true perspective. Americans may permit them- 
selves to pass hurriedly over a good deal of 
this local history to the effective conclusion, 
but not, without loss, to pass the book by. 


HE sequel to A// Quiet on the Western 

Front is less dramatic as a whole than 
the earlier story though it has equally dra- 
matic passages—the scrounging parties and re- 
unions of the soldiers returned to civil life, 
which are filled with boisterous humor, the 
brutal incidents of revolution, and the dreams 
in which men live over again the horrors of 
the trenches. These direct transcripts of ac- 
tion have vitality and vividness. Elsewhere 
the author’s weakness becomes apparent. ‘The 
difficulties of the soldiers’ adjustment to pres- 
ent facts seem to be romanticized. When 
they turn reflective, they appear as types or 
mouthpieces of the author’s views rather than 
as individuals. ‘Their common feeling is that 


they were duped by their war leaders, the 


politicians and the General Staff. They are 
clear about their relations to these men, and 
about their intention to prevent a similar dis- 
aster in the future. But they are not clear 
about their positive intentions, and they are 
almost unaware of their relations to the 
world outside the Fatherland. One sympa- 
thizes with them even so, but one fears that 
they may be duped again. Possibly it is a part 
of Remarque’s purpose to reveal all this to 
them and to us. If so, a more detached and 
searching method would have been more per- 
suasive. 


HE author of Father brings to her 
novels a kind of social criticism in 


which she is an accomplished specialist, § 
believes in the salutary effects of  raille 
ridicule, and contempt. When she has 4 
subject, her raillery is gay, her ridicule y» 
and her contempt astringent. In her fict 
the rather formal plot is secondary in jinters 
to the portraiture. She is always at her wor 
with characters whom she likes—she does 
scruple to play favorites openly—and at ’ 
best with those whom she despises. There al 
two of the latter in Father—an egotis 
old novelist, a sort of domesticated Geo; 
Moore, who enslaves his daughter, and 
acid, managing spinster, who means to | 
not only her own life but her brother's 
well. They are not creations of pure come 
for, as they are presented, the reader is never 
admitted to that inner consciousness in eyey 
human being which arouses sympathy. } 
they are excellent butts for Elizabeth’s bod 
blows and light thrusts. 


T will be said, with truth, that Fath 

especially suitable for vacation reading] 
‘The summer seems to me the season not 01 
for amusing books but for old books that 
their very aloofness from current events gi 
sense of leisureliness under wide skies. \a: 
of these can happily be had at $1 or even 
less. So readers may like to turn back from 
Elizabeth to Katherine Mansfield, whos 
Garden Party has just been issued by t 
Modern Library. Those who wish a siz 


may obtain Moby Dick (Everyman). If 
Russian fiction or a war novel is desired, 


there is Fathers and Sons (Everyman) 
War and Peace (3 vols., World’s Classics 
For sophisticated poetical romance the Lo 
Classical Library, a rich treasury which ma 
become a popular one now that Latin a 
Greek are being dropped from college 1 
quirements, provides Daphnis and Ch’ 
($1.75), with a beautiful Elizabethan trans 
lation. One more novel, now in the dolls 
class, must be mentioned: E. M. Forsters 
Passage to India, for its literary excellen 
and for the long shadow that it cast bet’ 
it into the social scene. 

MacaAree 


(continued on page X11) 
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HUMAN POWER AND ITS CONTROL 
By JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


HAT are the aims before humanism? One 

phrase, to my mind, really contains them all: 

to have life and to have it more abundantly. 

Although, like all one-phrase programmes, 
this needs amplification and definition, it proclaims at the 
outset the humanist’s main creed: that the sole source of 
values which we know of in the universe is the commerce 
between mind and matter that we call human life, for it 
generates not only our standard of values but the experi- 
ences, objects, and ideas which are of highest concrete value 
in themselves; that life as a whole is more important than 
any single part or product of life; and that since life, how- 
ever complex, is essentially one, it is false to give absolute 
predominance to any system of ideas or conduct, to any one 
aspect of life. 

A humanism that is also scientific sees man endowed with 
infinite powers of control should he care to exercise them. 
More importantly, in the perspective of scientific knowl- 
edge it sees man against his true background—a background 
of the irresponsible matter and energy of which he is him- 
self composed, of the long and blind evolution of which he 
is himself a product. Humanity thus appears as a very pe- 
culiar phenomenon—a fraction of the universal world stuff 
which, as result of long processes of change and strife, has 
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been made conscious of itself and of its relations with the 
rest of the world stuff, capable of desiring, feeling, judging, 
and planning. It is an experiment of the universe in ra- 
tional self-consciousness. (So far as we are yet aware, it is 
the only such experiment; but that is a matter of minor im- 
portance.) Any value which it has apart from its selfish 
value to itself resides in this fact. 

The apprehension of values depends upon a balancing of 
motives and ideas; a standard of values demands concep- 
tual thought. Even the highest animals have only the barest 
rudiment of such possibilities. But once man, by the aid of 
language, could think abstract thoughts, a new framework 
was generated, a framework as important to mental life as 
the skeletal framework to bodily life—the framework of 
universals and ideals. This is an immediate by-product of 
language and logic. It is impossible to pronounce the sim- 
plest judgment—“this is true,” or “that is not true”—with- 
out implicitly setting up a category of abstract truth. Once 
you can argue whether an action is right or wrong, you pre- 
suppose an ideal of rightness. You may not consciously en- 
visage such ideals, but your own or others’ logic will sooner 
or later lead you to them. The humanist sees no other ab- 
solute quality in truth or goodness than this. 

The actual way in which these abstract ideas are applied 
as standards of value is subject to change. The ideas about 
truth held by a believer in verbal inspiration must be differ- 
ent from those of one trained in the methods of philosophy 
or of mathematical physics. Just as the bodily skeleton was 
moulded and improved during the course of its evolution, 
so this spiritual framework grows and is modified. 

The different emphasis laid upon this world and the next, 
for instance, has produced very different measuring rods for 
goodness in the minds of the mediaeval theologian and the 
modern social worker. Again, many religious minds have 
found acceptance of a fixed creed the highest good, because 
they believe it the only avenue to salvation. To the evolu- 
tionist, who knows the variety but incompleteness of life, 
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and the necessity for change, this good turns to bad. These 
universals are but frameworks. To revert to our metaphor, 
they resemble the archetypal plans of construction of this 
or that animal organ which have no concrete existence 
(save in the pages of zodlogical textbooks), but yet underlie 
and in part determine the construction of every actual or- 
gan. The archetypal plan of vertebrate skeleton could be 
pinched and pulled to support a flying or a swimming or a 
running creature. The framework of our abstract and uni- 
versal ideas can be practically moulded in a not dissimilar 
adaptive way. 

In the course of its evolution, human life comes to gen- 
erate new experiences, new ways of living and of expres- 
sion, which are concretely of value in themselves; in this 
way new qualities and also new heights of value are at- 
tained. Stoicism was the means of giving the world a new 
type of character. Dante’s “Vita Nuova” was the expression 
of a new way of love between man and woman which in 
previous ages had not been possible. The transference of the 
sense of supreme sacredness from fear to love, accomplished 
by Jesus, led man to wholly new levels of religious value. 
Pure knowledge has absolute value: and in the intellectual 
comprehension of the world about us given by Newton, by 
Darwin, or by the latest discoveries in astrophysics, science 
has produced something new and valuable. Beethoven in 
his posthumous quartets and other late works produced 
something wholly new in the world. it is not new knowl- 
edge of the external world but knowledge of new capabili- 
ties of the human spirit—new experience. In all such cases, 
of course, others may not be capable of appreciating the 
new-found value, may not wish to employ it. But the value 
has been created; it is there, waiting to be used. 

One of the functions of humanity in its evolutionary ex- 
periment is thus, it seems, the creating of new experiences 
of value, in any and every realm, from character to pure 
intellect, from religion to art. 

As a matter of history, the course of events in this pro- 
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gressive change of framework and progressive realization 
of new value has so far been rather a curious one. At the 
risk of over-simplification, I may put it thus. In primitive 
man, and in many of the uneducated to-day, different values 
are not much thought about or analyzed, but just accepted. 
Each separate activity as it happens to come along, is in- 
stinctively valued for its immediate satisfaction. Further, 
since the value of many later and complex human experi- 
ences cannot be felt by a mind which is not trained or not 
set in a certain direction (I do not suppose you could ever 
get a Masai warrior to see that there was “anything in” the 
“Vita Nuova,” any more than a wholly untrained mind 
could be thrilled by reading the latest cosmogony by Jeans 
or Eddington), the experiences regarded as valuable are 
themselves more primitive. 

A large part of early man’s values must have been con- 
cerned with physiological satisfaction, his life a series of 
activities only very partially related in thought, his various 
mental activities existing in more or less “thought-tight” 
compartments. But just because he was not too logical, and 
because he was endowed with a variety of instinctive im- 
pulses, his life, though on a low level, was full and varied. 

Man’s intellectual faculties, hovering protectively over 
his naked feelings and desires, have doubtless always done 
something to cloak them with the respectability of reason— 
or at least of reasons. But in the beginnings of society this 
rationalizing power must have been very incomplete and 
unco-ordinated. With settled civilization, the reflective mind 
had new leisure and new opportunities. The result was ap- 
parent in the various theological and philosophical schemes, 
aiming at some degree of logic and completeness, which 
have characterized the last three or four thousand years. 

It was as if the human spirit, growing more fully con- 
scious of itself, its needs and its defects, its strange isolation 
in an incomprehensible and often hostile world, felt the im- 
perative need of some support, some framework of au- 
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thority outside the individual and, if possible, outside the 
species, some relief from vague fears and speculations by 
means of clear-cut explanations. 

The support may have been needful; but it was in danger 
of becoming a prison. Abstract thought can be so devastat- 
ing just because it is general, because of its apparent abso- 
luteness. There is no gainsaying logic. Once you cease to 
have the saving grace of humility, and believe that you 
possess any final or definitive knowledge of the nature of 
things, whether off your own bat, or conferred by external 
grace of revelation, you are doomed if you make the appeal 
to logic. Your premises are bound to be incomplete; and the 
inaccuracy, multiplied by the chain of levers which logic 
provides from particular to general, at the last assumes por- 
tentous proportions. 

If you really believed the mediaeval Christian schemes, 
you were bound to be intolerant, bound to persecute and es- 
tablish inquisitions. If you really believe that kingship or 
marriage or the decalogue was divinely ordained, you can- 
not help drawing certain practical conclusions which will 
in time put you in violent opposition to the humanist view 
on such subjects. 

The period of human evolution which we may call the 
period of the great theological religions was from this point 
of view one in which perplexed human beings in their 
struggle with the outer world, with other human beings, 
and most of all with the tortuous inconsistencies and treach- 
eries of the human spirit, found much-needed help in the 
fixity of generalized schemes of thought. They discovered 
that they could gain support from abstract ideas such as of 
reason or justice; from unattainable but absolute ideals, as 
of goodness or truth; from the unassailable logic of com- 
plete schemes of creation and salvation. The externalizing 
of the compulsive but changeable inner voice of impulse 
and conscience in outer authority and codes of divine revela- 
tion was another method of finding support, and the psy- 
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chological trickery involved in this projection of inner 
feeling into outer sanction was so simple and natural to un- 
tutored thinking that it passed unnoticed. 

But the method had its inevitable defects. Grateful sup- 
port could become imperceptibly converted into cramping 
rigidity. The inevitable slight pre-eminence given to this or 
that quality in the original scheme of thought could become 
magnified by logic into an entire one-sidedness. The general 
and abstract could be taken for the absolute and complete, 
and so the way barred to novelty or fresh achievements. 

In the last half millennium there has been a change. 
Thought has not only attacked the rigidity of the old 
schemes but has also devoted itself to new creation. The ab- 
soluteness and externality of the old frameworks are gone. 
Scientific law, for instance, is no longer regarded as the 
transcription of some prodigious code laid up in heaven, but 
as the most convenient way in which our human intellect 
can sum up the controllable aspects of phenomena. 

The new attack has at last invaded the citadel itself. No 
longer can we set matter against life; or life against mind; 
or mind against spirit, as two essentially different realms. 

The time is beginning to ripen in which we can attempt 
to recover a greater elasticity of our framework by going 
back to the beginning, to the nature of things and the nature 
of man as seen in the light of new knowledge, and by build- 
ing up our scheme anew. This new humanism, if we attempt 
it, must in the first place try to do justice to the variety of 
human nature and refrain from giving pre-eminence to any 
one aspect—a task which demands a difficult combination 
of altruism and tolerance. It must attempt to do justice to 
our incompleteness, and to the constant change in knowl- 
edge and outlook which we must hope for. This demands 
a sacrifice almost intolerable to certain minds—the sacrifice 
of certitude. It must finally attempt to provide some real 
and strong framework of support, and so prevent the exag- 
gerated individualism, the social disintegration, and the 
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tolerance that turns to indifferentism, which have charac- 
terized other humanistic periods such as the early Roman 
Empire or the Renaissance. 

But humanism, with the aid of the picture given by sci- 
ence, can achieve a framework strong enough for support. 
In the light of evolution, it can see an unlimited possibility 
of human betterment. And it can see that possibility as a 
continuation of the long process of biological betterment 
that went before the appearance of man. If humanism can- 
not have the fixed certitude of dogma, it can at least have a 
certitude of direction and aim. The altruistic forces of hu- 
man nature need not be restricted to isolated acts of doing 
good. They can harness themselves for the task, inspiring 
because of its very size, of slowly moving mankind along 
the upward evolutionary path. 

The other certitude it can lay claim to is the certitude of 
its own values. They cannot be disputed—they are simply 
experienced. Anyone who has experienced the illumination 
of new knowledge, or the ecstasy of poetry or music, or the 
deliberate subordination of self to something greater, or the 
self-abandonment of falling in love, or complete physical 
well-being, or the intense satisfaction of a difficult task 
achieved, or has had a mystical experience, knows that they 
are in some way valuable for their own sakes beyond ordi- 
nary everyday satisfactions, such as being just moderately 
fit, earning one’s own living, or filling one’s belly. We must 
see to it that our pursuit of these experiences does not conflict 
with other sides of our nature, or with other human beings; 
here again what is absolute in its own right is purely relative 
within the general scheme. But the values are there and are 
real, and there is some general consensus as to their scale of 
grading. The difficulty for many minds is that these values 
are of our own generating, not in any way endowed with 
external authority. But in the religious sphere was it not 
Jesus who laid down once and for all that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us? And if we abandon the idea of external 
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certitude in regard to scientific law, we need not worry about 
doing so for our scheme of values. 

At the present moment we have no policy of values such 
as, at least in theory, the Middle Ages possessed. The world 
is but limited in size; yet we permit this or that incomplete 
idea to go spreading patchily over its surface, almost with- 
out reference to what else it may make impossible. If there 
is one thing which is obvious it surely is that economic aims 
are not a final end in themselves. To be prosperous is a pre- 
requisite to innumerable other activities; but prosperity is 
not the chief measure by which we should judge success, 
The same applies to the quantitative mania for which 
American cities have been famous, but from which no na- 
tion is really exempt—the mania which assumes that what 
matters is the number of people in a town irrespective of 
their qualities or what they are doing, the amount of money 
spent on a building irrespective of its beauty, and so on. 

Without any general scheme of values, we take a whole 
series of human needs and aims in turn, pretend that each 
is somehow absolute, try to push it to its logical conclusion, 
and then let them all fight it out. In the resultant chaos, of 
course, many other subtler values languish. 

Let us take population. The value of human life becomes 
so absolute that it is murder to put away a deformed monster 
at birth, and criminal to suggest euthanasia; and we push 
on with our reduction of infant mortality until we save 
an excess of cripples and defectives from which to breed. 
The enhanced control that is in our hands and the fact 
that much of the world is actually filling up are at last giv- 
ing us pause. The Indian mortality rate could doubtless be 
reduced by half—but what would you do with the increased 
population? Even if you bring huge areas of arid Indian 
land under irrigation and cultivation, it is only a matter of 
a generation or so before the new vacant space will be over- 
run by new population on the same low level of prosperity, 
health, and education as the old. Have you done any good 
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by causing more babies to live and so creating greater popu- 
lation pressure, or by opening up new land to be filled at 
once by the human flood? Might it not have been better to 
have left the death side of nature’s population control to it- 
self until we had some future policy for dealing simultane- 
ously with birth? or to have kept some open spaces in reserve 
until there was some better reason for filling them? At the 
moment, most people do not even put such questions, much 
less try to answer them. 

In England the tiny size of the country has at last forced 
us to ask ourselves questions of this kind. Here again, we 
have let each partial aim be carried out without reference to 
a general policy and are suddenly awaking to the fact that 
they are all cutting each other’s throats. At last we have be- 
gun to ask what we want to live for, and to realize that the 
intangible values must be planned and worked for as much 
as the tangible ones, that there are people to whom solitude 
and wild nature provide some of the highest values in their 
lives, as there are others to whom social intercourse is the 
greatest pleasure. 

Humanism thus would try to plan its limited physical 
environment so that within it different values are balanced 
and do not conflict too disastrously. This is a fairly obvious 
step to take. But a subtler reaction of the humanist point of 
view will be its influence upon our equally limited indi- 
vidual lives. With the decay of rigid codes, rigid schemes 
of valuation, rigid ideas of externally imposed law, we need 
be much less the victims of consistency. 

There is value in logical thought; so there is in mystical 
experience. Because for the moment we cannot intellectu- 
ally grasp why the mystical experience is of value, we need 
not reject it, any more than we need reject the value of 
logical thought because it does not give the peace or sense 
of completion produced by the mystical experience. 

Self-sacrifice and asceticism can be experienced as of the 
utmost value; so can self-expression or the fullest satisfac- 
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tion of bodily needs. It is very difficult, however, for some 
people to think that they or anyone else can be genuine in 
deliberately practising what are loosely called self-denia] 
and self-indulgence at different times. Yet so long as the im- 
pulse to either is genuine, both can be of value, and it js 
often only the demon of consistency which prevents us from 
achieving the needed genuineness of impulse. Both purge 
the soul and nourish it, though in different ways, and we 
have to accept that as fact instead of trying to explain it 
away by logic. Even should we eventually choose one way 
or one activity as having supreme value for us, we must not 
deny the right of others to choose differently. And also we 
are not likely to practise our choice well unless we have had 
experience of other activities. It is no coincidence that many 
saints, like Augustine or Francis, began by tasting the va- 
riety of life’s ordinary joys to the full. 

Do not let it be supposed that I am preaching hedonism, 
even a spiritualized hedonism. Hedonism, like utilitarian- 
ism, is another of those paper schemes, beautifully logical, 
that just are not true. The humanist, looking into human 
nature, must acknowledge that effort is often its own re- 
ward, that pain may be essential to development, that limi- 
tation is frequently a prerequisite to achievement. He finds 
the desire for sacrifice and self-mortification just as natural 
and almost as widespread as the desire for achievement and 
self-assertion—and sees that the one tendency is just as dan- 
gerous and unpleasant as the other if indulged in the wrong 
way. 

And he sees, looking beyond man by the light of science, 
that all these qualities have their counterpart in biological 
evolution, and all seem necessary for the advancement of 
the evolutionary experiment. Sacrifice and self-assertion are 
both biological necessities in their place and time; without 
effort there could be no survival, without pain no surmount- 
ing of harm, without limitation of possibility no realization 
of actual biological success. 
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The difference between human and biological affairs is 
that man, through his new powers of mind, has reached a 
new stage. From the purely biological standpoint, the main 
criteria are survival and reproduction. Man has entered a 
realm where things and experiences can have a supreme 
value in themselves even without subserving any purely bio- 
logical needs. The love immortalized in the “Vita Nuova’”’ 
has been spiritualized away from its original connection 
with reproduction. A life devoted to pure music or pure 
mathematics has no counterpart whatever among lower or- 
ganisms. Up till now, most of the energies of the human 
race have been devoted to the biological needs of individual 
and racial survival. But now we are at least able to envisage 
a future in which the control of environment provided by 
science will be so effective that only a small fraction of hu- 
man energy need be devoted to merely biological ends. The 
rest will be free to satisfy itself as it wishes. One of the prob- 
lems of the past has been to keep the sense of values unim- 
paired by disease, misery, and grinding poverty. A serious 
problem of the future will be how to keep values unim- 
paired by superabundance of leisure. 

At the moment there are vast possibilities of value run- 
ning to waste because they are not harnessed, or because they 
are not even realized. The number of subtle and individual 
minds that find themselves unable to join whole-heartedly 
in any corporate organization is increasing; they find them- 
selves over-individualized, incapable of experiencing many 
of the values which come from losing self. The organiza- 
tions in which the individual can lose himself and taste sel f- 
sacrifice and corporate enhancement, are for the most part 
blatantly irrational like political parties, or committed to 
out-of-date or one-sided ideas like most of the churches; or, 
like public schools, they encourage crude and juvenile loyal- 
ties; or as in the teamwork of sport they satisfy only a lim- 
ited part of human nature. 

One real task for humanism as I see it is to develop or- 
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ganizations which shall satisfy the need for corporate action 
and loyalty—the desire we all have to feel of use—and shal] 
provide an outlet for self-sacrifice as well as for intellectual 
aspirations. Mr. Wells once sketched out such an organiza- 
tion in his “New Samurai.” The success they might have is 
foreshadowed by the success already attending such imper- 
fect adumbrations of the idea as the Boy Scouts or the va- 
rious Youth Movements in Central Europe. I do not think 
it would be impossible to build up a scheme of the sort in 
connection with education, though at present everyone not 
already committed to organizations is too much ashamed of 
showing enthusiasm in unfashionable ways to begin plan- 
ning along the proper lines and on the proper scale. 

4 The fact is that no community has ever yet set itself seri- 
ously to the task of scientific humanism. No nation has 
really attempted to think out what are the valuable things 
in life and the relations between them, or to work out the 
best means of realizing these values in fullest intensity and 
proper relative dosage. A few individual thinkers have tried 
their hands, but until society as a whole gets busy with the 
problem, individual attempts will have little effect. 

Is it possible to plan a body which shall engender enthu- 
siasm and canalize devotion after the fashion of a young 
religious order, but which shall not fall into the dangers of 
religious dogmatism and shall not by defects in its organiza- 
tion slip into the conservatism or worldliness which is the 
usual fate of so many orders? 

Is it possible to organize a body of opinion which shall 
combine the enthusiasm of a political party with the sus- 
pension of judgment of the scientific investigator? Is it pos- 
sible during education to give the average boy and girl such 
a taste for various values—beauty in art, say, or beauty in 
nature—that they will cherish them throughout life? At 
present we for the most part stuff them with facts so as quite 
to ruin their taste for knowledge, and we leave other values 
to look after themselves. It is the custom to say that modern 
psychology delights in revealing the most unsavory motives 
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to our most respectable actions. It was Freud himself, how- 
ever, who said that if the average man is in some ways much 
more immoral than he suspects, he is in others much more 
moral. There is, in fact, a reserve of the angelic in ordinary 
people which is unused and even unsuspected because it does 
not fit in with everyday ideas, because we most of us are sub- 
consciously rather apologetic about such impractical and 
inconvenient idealisms. Is there a way of tapping this re- 
serve of moral power without letting it loose in the form of 
irrational prejudice or wild fanaticism, moral, religious, or 
patriotic? On these and hundreds of similar questions we are 
blankly ignorant. We build laboratories to test out how we 
can harness and concentrate electrical and chemical and 
mechanical forces; but the corresponding problem of har- 
nessing and intensifying the latent powers and activities of 
human nature we have scarcely even begun to envisage. 
Scientific humanism is a protest against supernaturalism: 
the human spirit, now in its individual, now in its corporate 
aspects, is the source of all values and the highest reality we 
know. It is a protest against one-sidedness and fixity: the 
human spirit has many sides and cannot be ruled by any 
single rule; nor can it be restrained from making new dis- 
coveries in the adventure of its evolution. It insists that the 
same scientific procedure can be applied to human life as 
has been applied with such success to lifeless matter and to 
animals and plants—scientific survey, study, and analysis, 
followed by increasing practical control. It insists on hu- 
man values as the norms for our aims, but insists equally 
that they cannot adjust themselves in right perspective and 
emphasis except as part of the picture of the world provided 
by science. It realizes that human desires and aspirations are 
the motive power of life, but insists that no long-range or 
comprehensive aim of humanity can ever be realized except 
with the aid of the pedestrian and dispassionate methods, 
the systematic planning, the experimental testing which can 
be provided by science alone. 
At the moment a particular task of scientific humanism 
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is to clarify its own ideas as to the limitations of the various 
activities of the human mind.\To take but three, science, 
religion, and art. Science is a way of collecting and handling 
experience of the controllable aspects of phenomena. Reli- 
gion is a way of experiencing the impact of the outer uni- 
verse on the personality as a whole; the universe and hv- 
man personality being what they are, this way of experience 
will always involve some feeling of sacredness. Art is a way 
of expressing some felt experience in communicable form; 
and in a manner which always involves that most difficult 
of things to define, the aesthetic emotion. Each selects and 
correlates in its own special way out of the common flux of 
experience. Each tells you something about reality—science 
more about the external aspects of it which can be controlled 
either in thought or practice; religion more about the king- 
dom of heaven that is within us; art about the fusion of in- 
ner and outer in individual experiences of value in them- 
selves. Each is limited in its scope and its bearings, but each 
can be universally applied. 

In my term “scientific humanism” I have chosen to em- 
phasize science as against all the other human activities for 
a simple reason—that at the moment science is in danger of 
setting itself up as an external code or framework as did re- 
vealed religion in the past; and only by putting it in its 
rightful place in the humanist scheme shall we avoid this 
dangerous dualism. But if science must beware of trying 
to become a dictator, the other human activities must be- 
ware of the jealousy which would try to banish the upstart 
from their affairs. The only significance we can see attach- 
ing to man’s place in nature is that he is willy-nilly engaged 
in a gigantic evolutionary experiment by which life may at- 
tain to new levels of achievement and experience. Without 
the impersonal guidance and the efficient control provided 
by science, civilization will either stagnate or collapse, and 
human nature cannot make progress towards realizing its 
possible evolutionary destiny. 
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HINDENBURG 
By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE ugliest of all legislative buildings is the 
Reichstag in Berlin. Born of the conquests and uni- 

fications of 1871, it endeavors to express both the 

arrogance of victory and the granite qualities 
which rendered victory so rapid and so complete. Cyclopean, 
and withal déirgerlich, is the base on which reposes this en- 
livened greenhouse, and the Nibelungen spirit, which 
simmers as a kettle in every German soul, is propitiated by 
green statues of Germania and of teutonic knights, peril- 
ously perched. 

Other buildings in Germany, and indeed many of its rail- 
way stations, combine such massiveness with these glyptic 
effects. The Reichstag is unique in adding a third element, 
and in importing the barbaric elegance of the France of 
Napoleon the Third. For it was more than a passing recol- 
lection of the Avenue de Opéra which raised that pedi- 
ment, or gilded the framing of that glass. “Graecia capta 
ferum victorem cepit.” Only unfortunately Prussia hit, not 
upon the age of Pericles, but upon the age of Baron Hauss- 
mann. 

The Reichstag, within, is equally gallic in appearance. 
Those helmeted ladies sculptured in varnished wood, those 
eagles so reminiscent in their strut and poise of the rooster 
of France, those garlands and those lozenges, are all due to 
the siege of Paris, but in the air of Brandenburg their ele- 
gance has suffered a sea change. It may be for this reason 
that on festive occasions the excellent Doctor Lobe, Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, decorates that wealth of heavy sculp- 
ture with pots of azaleas and bright swags of laurel tied in 
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pink; and that behind his massive presidential chair are 
draped the republican colors of black, and red, and gold. 

It was against such a setting that I first saw Hindenburg. 
His face had, of course, been long familiar to me from end- 
less photographs, engravings, caricatures, and busts. I im- 
agined a man as square about the shoulders, as rigidly op- 
posite, as the King of Spades. Always when I thought of 
Hindenburg I regarded him as a purely token emblem, 
stylized and formidable as a figure in a pack of cards. And 
was I wrong? No—I was far less in error than I have some- 
times supposed. 

The occasion to which I refer was the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the republic. A commemorative cere- 
mony was to be held in the Reichstag building, and we of 
the diplomatic body were summoned to attend. Being of a 
modest disposition and disliking acutely the pressure of 
diplomatic thighs, I took my seat in the back of the box, 
facing away from President Lébe’s tribune, and command- 
ing a direct view of the centre of the dress circle, where, 
upon an armchair covered with the republican colors, Hin- 
denburg was about to sit. 

The seats around him had been reserved for his personal 
staff, and the whole enclosure had been draped and carpeted 
so as to resemble a tent upon a field. The entrance towards 
the gangway was closed by curtains. 

The soft clatter of conversation—that sound of water 
falling continuously into a tin bath—rose up from the body 
of the Reichstag towards us, mingling with the smell of 
chrysanthemums, stale cigars, ink, carbon paper, and those 
other odors so significant of the Legislative Assembly of the 
German Reich. Herr Lobe, a tiny figure at that distance 
and amid such immensity of panelling, took his seat beside 
his bell and his water-bottle. There was a momentary pause, 
a sudden word of command to some unseen guard of honor, 
and the curtains at the back of the tent were flung open and 
held in position by two officers in field-gray uniform. And 
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then slowly, uncertainly, emerged a huge figure draped in 
| a gigantic black frock coat, holding in his gloved hand an 
) immense top hat—and as he advanced those who formed 
| his staff seemed suddenly to shrink in size. The Assembly as 
aman rose in silence to greet him. I leant in the darkness of 
} the diplomatic box taking my first clear glance at Hinden- 
» burg. As always, in such cases, he seemed different from 
what I had presupposed. 

» It was his shape, in the first place. So long had I based 
| my image of him upon the contours of the King of Spades 
> that it was unfamiliar to observe that he was in fact con- 
structed in three dimensions. Hindenburg was not only a 
' tall straight man: he was also round. The huge flowing 
| panels of his frock coat emphasized a rotundity which, al- 
though not excessive for a man of his race and physique, 
was yet startling in the King of Spades. 

| Other differences then imposed themselves upon my 
analysis. The Hindenburg of the pictures wears invariably 
a dominant and sturdy look. He frowns. Was this bewil- 
| dered octogenarian, this vast veteran who seemed to totter 
in his chair, indeed the victor of Tannenberg, the con- 
queror of the Masurian Lakes, the idol and the terror of 
half the world? No, it was not. It was merely dear old Papa 
| Hindenburg. And the strange thing about it is that he had 
been Papa Hindenburg all along. No man has ever had a 
legend so fantastically thrust upon him. 

Returning from this ceremony I doffed my uniform. I 
was changing flats at the time, and in the interval of flitting 
had secured a room high up in the Adlon Hotel. The win- 
dow looked across a courtyard down into the President’s 
garden. And as I dressed I looked out upon the anthracite 
being loaded in the hotel courtyard and beyond to the trees 
and promenades of the presidential garden. I then had my 
second glimpse of Hindenburg. There he was stumping 
round his garden still arrayed in his frock coat and his top 
hat. Straight he was, unbent and enormous—but there was 
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something about his gait suggestive of the caution of age, 
He did not creep along the path, he did not limp, his knees 
were neither bent nor quavering. In fact he strode. And yet, 
even in his stride, there was something faintly tentative and 
hesitant. It was the walk of a magnificent “gym” instruc- 
tor, who refused to admit, even to himself, that he was 
eighty-one. 

Thereafter I had several successive visions of the teu- 
tonic hero. Inspecting Reichswehr, opening an exhibition, 
or merely driving out with his son along the scrubby alleys 
of the Tiergarten. These successive visions left upon me the 
impression only of a scarcely animate idol, of a wholly im- 
personal organism christened “Hindenburg” and preserved 
as some racial totem or as the weakening medicine man of a 
tribe. And then I met him face to face. 

He gave a luncheon party to which I was invited. It was 
not a large party, nor can I say that it was the most festive 
meal which I have ever attended. The servants were dressed 
in rich but quiet liveries, the food was excellent, the wine 
superb, and the table was gay with pink roses in little porce- 
lain jars. My earlier conceptions of Hindenburg were, dur- 
ing this luncheon, succeeded by a more personal representa- 
tion. He sat there, shy, silent, enormous. An immense 
placidity of countenance above the pink roses. An impres- 
sion of courteous boredom, of dutiful weariness, of heavy 
hospitality. He raised his glass to the Ambassador opposite 
him, he bowed to the lady on his right and to the lady on his 
left taking some roses from the vase in front of him with 
clumsy fat-fingered hands. The roses dripped, and he wiped 
them carefully. There was something old-fashioned, pro- 
vincial, almost ungainly about his gesture. With slow and 
almost somnolent courtesy he bade us farewell. 

This impression again is overlaid with a third. The Ma- 
harajah of Patiala came to Berlin and was received by the 
President. I accompanied the Maharajah as interpreter. 
His Highness wore an immense turban of great magnifi- 
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cence, and against his elegantly curled whiskers twinkled 
two diamond earrings of great price. We were ushered by 
aides-de-camp into the President’s sitting room. He bowed 
formally, and with slow deliberation conducted the Ma- 
harajah to a hard pink settee. I took a little armchair beside 
them. A long pause followed during which the sound of 
distant trams came to us grating round the corner by the 
Kaiserhof. 

With an immense effort the President pulled himself to- 
gether and began to repeat his lesson. “Your Highness,” he 
said, “is, I understand, the leader of the Sikhs?” I trans- 
lated, and the Maharajah indicated that the President was 
not incorrect in this surmise. “And the Sikhs,” continued 
Hindenburg, “are the bravest of all Indian races?” The 
Maharajah bowed slightly at this compliment, and added 
that a reputation for great courage had also been gained by 
the Gurkhas. ““Tapfer,” I translated, “sind auch die Gur- 
ken.” “Die wass?”? boomed the President in startled surprise. 
“Die Gurken—” I repeated, explaining that they were an 
Indian tribe. At this the vast bulk of the President began to 
heave and rumble. His shoulders shook. A flush of color 
rose to his face. And to my astonishment his eyes wrinkled 
into little slits of merriment such as I have never seen out of 
Ireland. He laughed and laughed. He slapped me heavily 
on the knee. He rolled with laughter, and his little eyes 
shone with merriment and friendliness. For the word 
“Gurken,” it will be remembered, signifies in German those 
little cucumbers which they delight to pickle. It was with 
some difficulty that I explained to the Maharajah what had 
provoked the presidential guffaws. He smiled politely and 
bowed so that his earrings twinkled gaily against his beard. 
And the ice was broken. Thereafter they spoke of shooting 
and the President became animated and gay. From that day 
onwards he always chuckled when he saw me. And the final 
impression thus left is one of an immense and genial child. 
How comes it that this big octogenarian should per- 
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sonify the hopes and ambitions of seventy million people? 
Let me examine for a moment that strange herd phenome- 
non which has become the worship of Hindenburg. 

After the war Hindenburg wrote his memoirs. They are 
not very well written, and they contain passages of such 
naiveté that one is forced to smile. But there is one passage 
which does not make me smile. It is the man himself. This 
passage runs as follows: 

“The decisive factor in my life and actions was not a 
desire for any applause from the world. It was rather my 
own convictions, a sense of duty, and my own conscience 
which have guided me throughout my life.” 

Many other men might have written this sentence. But 
when Hindenburg writes it, one knows that it is as true as 
the sun rising above the downs. It is so blazingly true that 
it dazzles the eyes. It must be very pleasant when one is 
eighty to be able to write a sentence like that and to feel that 
it is confirmed by every second of every minute of every 
hour of every day of eighty long years. Let me examine the 
curious and limpid life of Paul von Hindenburg. 

For Hindenburg, as his English biographer—and in- 
cidentally the best of all his biographers—has written, 
“possesses a genius for sincerity.” And there are few nobler 
types of genius. 

He was born, on October 2, 1847, of an old “Junker” 
family of no great distinction. The expression “Junker” is 
difficult to render in English. “Small landed gentry” is the 
nearest we can get, and even then it is not very near. His 
grandfather had served in the Napoleonic wars, and young 
Hindenburg was sixteen when he died. At the family farm 
at Neudeck—it was little more than a large farm house— 
the young Hindenburg spent his first childhood and his 
earliest holidays. His old grandfather would tell him stories 
of the battles of Jena and Leipzig, and the gardener, even 
more aged, had actually served as a stripling under Freder- 
ick the Great. The great military tradition of Prussia—the 
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suffering, the efficiency, the cold ordeals—was in this way 
imbibed by Hindenburg before he could walk. 

His father, Robert von Hindenburg, was also an officer. 
They all were. It was impossible to conceive of a Hinden- 
burg in any other terms. “It was not,” wrote Hindenburg, 
“4 matter of decision for me to become a soldier: I became 
a soldier as a matter of course.” 

Apart from those holidays at Neudeck, he followed the 
garrison life of his father. His earliest memories were at- 
tuned to the call of the bugle. The family moved with their 
regiment from Posen (where Paul was born—it is now 
Polish) to Cologne, from Glogau to Kottbus. Always the 
sound of the bugle in the mornings. For a time they were at 
a little garrison town called Pinne. They had a house with a 
large garden, and through the garden ran a stream which 
Hindenburg remembered. One always remembers the 
water of childhood. And sixty years later Hindenburg, the 
victor of Tannenberg, passed through Pinne. He spent the 
night in the house of his memories. He was immensely im- 
pressed by this coincidence. It was not a coincidence. What, 
in fact, was more natural than he should stop at Pinne? 
But to him it was miraculous. Simple-minded people are 
always overwhelmed by apparent coincidences. 

The military discipline which he saw around him was 
reflected in the discipline of his home. His father, and even 
his mother treated him as a recruit. He was never allowed 
to ask questions. Three things alone were taught him: God, 
the Fatherland, and the King. Nothing else mattered. 

At the age of eleven he was sent to the cadet school at 
Wahlstatt in Silesia. It was a brutal school. The boys were 
encouraged to believe only in physical prowess—all intel- 
lectual energy was sharply discouraged. “Since my days as 
a cadet,” wrote Hindenburg, “I have never read a book that 
did not deal with military affairs.” It might have been bet- 
ter for his country if he had. 

At the age of eighteen, in the year 1865, he was given a 
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commission in the Guard Regiment then quartered at Dan- 
zig. In a few months, war was declared by Prussia upon 
Austria. Hindenburg followed his regiment to the front, 
At the battle of K6niggratz he was struck by a bullet in 
the head. He recovered and led his platoon to the assault of 
a battery. He was decorated for this feat of courage. And 
the helmet, with a round hole in it, he preserves to this day. 
He shows it to his friends with a chuckle of pride. 

After the seven weeks’ war with Austria, Hindenburg 
went with his regiment to Hannover. For three years he 
trained recruits. And then in 1870 came the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. He received the Iron Cross at Gravelotte. From a 
distant hill (for his regiment was part of the reserve) he 
watched the battle of Sedan. He was part of the army 
which besieged Paris. And he was present, in the Hall of 
Mirrors, at Versailles when the German empire was pro- 
claimed. And after all these excitements followed forty 
years of regimental duty. 

He married. He had one son and two daughters. He 
passed from rank to rank. Lieutenant, Captain, Major, 
Colonel, General. In 1881 he was garrisoned at K6énigsberg 
in East Prussia. He studied the military geography of the 
frontier between Germany and Russia. It was known that 
few men had shot duck so frequently in the Masurian 
marshes. He knew every inch of the ground. And it was 
this hobby which brought him, almost forty years later, im- 
mortal fame. 

In 1905 Hindenburg, in the ordinary course of events, 
became a General. In 1911 he retired from the army. In 
1914 came the European War. 

If in July, 1914, you had asked a German if he had 
heard of General von Hindenburg he would probably have 
answered that he had never heard of him. His name figured 
in the Army List and was known to a few colonels. To the 
great public this retired soldier of nearly seventy was com- 
pletely unknown. Within nine weeks he was an almost 
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mythical figure from the Vistula to the Rhine. Let me ex- 
plain how this old officer became so famous. 

In August, 1914, Germany was threatened on two fronts. 
There were the French and English in the West and the 
Russians in the East. The General Staff were not very 
afraid of the Russians, and their whole plan was to allow 
the Russians to do what they liked, and to throw the full 
weight of the German army against Paris. Unfortunately, 
the Russians advanced faster and further than was ex- 
pected. The experts knew that it would not matter very 
much even if they reached the outskirts of Berlin. Public 
opinion, however, was not so well-informed. The people 
felt that it was alarming to have the Russians in East Prus- 
sia and that something must be done. The High Command 
decided, against their better judgment, that the Russians 
must be stopped at once. They were told that an old dug- 
out was living at Hannover who knew all about the Eastern 
front. 

At 3 P.M. on August 22, 1914, von Hindenburg received 
a telegram from the Emperor, asking if he were ready for 
immediate service. He replied “Am ready,” and hurried 
into his dressing room to put on his uniform. He was told 
that General Ludendorff had been appointed his Chief of 
Staff, that he was coming to Hannover by special train ar- 
riving the next afternoon, that Hindenburg must board that 
train, and that Ludendorff would explain everything on the 
journey. He did. Four days later began the battle of Tan- 
nenberg. The Russians were surrounded and lost 350,000 
men. The German losses were only 37,000. The Russian 
menace had been crushed. And from that moment, Hin- 
denburg became the idol of his country. 

Asa matter of fact, he himself knew very little about it. 
The victory of Tannenberg, one of the greatest victories in 
history, had been prepared by von Prittwitz, elaborated by 
General Hoffmann, improved by Ludendorff, and was car- 
tied out by General von Francois. But Hindenburg, as 
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Commander of the Eighth Army, as the man who signed 
the telegrams, got all the credit. Germany was so hysteri- 
cally relieved that it forgot all about the battle of the 
Marne. It suited the German government to boom the vic- 
tories in the East in order to conceal the fact that in the 
West their whole plan had miscarried. The victory of Tan- 
nenberg was followed by the two astounding but less im- 
portant victories at the Masurian Lakes. 

Within a few weeks Hindenburg emerged as the hero of 
Germany. His portrait was in every home. A battleship was 
christened with his name. He was invincible, majestic, in- 
fallible. Huge wooden statues of Hindenburg, impenetra- 
ble and vast, were erected in the larger towns. Millions 
flocked to pay them homage. He became Commander-in- 
Chief. Ludendorff remained his right-hand man. The 
Hindenburg legend grew to the proportions of an epic. 
And Paul von Hindenburg was immensely embarrassed by 
all this adulation. 

Without desiring such eminence, Hindenburg became 
the dominant figure in Germany. Everybody, even the poli- 
ticians, looked to him. Hindenburg understood nothing 
about politics and disliked them. Ludendorff also under- 
stood nothing about politics but liked them very much in- 
deed. It was under his influence that decisions were made. 
They were bad decisions. They included such things as the 
unrestricted submarine warfare, the annexationist pro- 
gramme, the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, and the dismissal of 
Kihlmann. Herr von Kiihlmann had had the courage in 
1918 to state that the war could not be won by military 
means alone. He was right. Ludendorff knew he was right. 
But Ludendorff had him flung from office and replaced by a 
nominee of his own. Germany thereby lost the chance of an 
honorable peace. But of all these things Hindenburg knew 
nothing. He merely initialled the telegrams which Luden- 
dorff had drafted. 

And then, in the autumn of 1918, came the crash. Lu- 
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dendorff escaped to Sweden disguised in civilian clothes, 
huge tinted spectacles, and a passport in the name of Herr 
Lindstrom. Hindenburg remained. Puzzled but anxious he 
watched the defeat and disintegration of the German army. 
Puzzled and distraught he learnt that a republic had been 
proclaimed in Berlin. He advised the Emperor, whom he 
loved, to fly to Holland. He did not join him. He remained 
behind with what was left of the army. And when the re- 
public was established he offered it his services. It was his 
duty. He remained on as Commander-in-Chief until the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed. And then he returned to his 
little flat in Hannover—an old unhappy man. He remained 
in retirement for six further years, refusing to raise a hand 
against the republic, which, however much it might con- 
flict with the Wahlstatt traditions, was yet the accepted 
government of his country. He remained there—honored, 
aged, and unimportant. Visited on occasions by his old com- 
rades, and surrounded by his family and the absurd pictures 
of the Madonna which he had for years been collecting. 

Then in 1925 came another and even more unexpected 
summons. President Ebert, the first republican statesman 
of Germany, died suddenly. None of the political parties 
could agree on his successor. The first election was a fiasco, 
and the nation was menaced by a renewal of disturbance. 
The friends of Hindenburg urged him to stand for the 
presidency. He refused, claiming, and with justice, that he 
was now too old. They urged him that it was his duty to re- 
sume his own legend. The old war horse was fired by the use 
of this watchword. He agreed. He polled nearly fifteen 
million votes. And there he remains to-day in his presiden- 
tial palace, an almost mythical figure, the emblem of the 
sacred continuity of German tradition. 

It is in this symbolic character of a racial deity that re- 
sides the immense strength of Hindenburg and his legend. 
His presence has given dignity and balance to the German 
republic. His very longevity invests him with an almost 
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theocratic prestige. In the vast solidity of their President 
the German people recognize the embodiment of their tri- 
umphs and their sufferings, for those childish eyes have 
seen the greatest victories and the greatest defeats of the 
German armies: they have gazed on the men who fought at 
Jena, at Sedan, at Tannenberg, and at the Marne; they 
have witnessed that proud day in the Galerie des Glaces, 
and they have clouded to that bitter morning, almost half 
a century later, when the last of the German Emperors took 
train for Holland; and back in the remote past they have 
looked up with equal integrity and confidence to an old 
gardener who mumbled stories of Frederick the Great. 

The German people have nearly every quality, but they 
lack self-confidence. Being romantic by nature, they love to 
create mythological figures to personify their own virtues. 
Hindenburg is one of those figures. He is not intelligent, 
and, in fact, his mental processes are as simple as those of a 
child. He is not interested in politics, and his actions as 
President have been taken invariably on the advice of 
others. But his very solidity of structure and outlook, the 
astounding permanence of his very presence, act as a tonic 
upon the neurotic diffidence of his countrymen. As his sub- 
lime sense of duty and of service responds to all that is fin- 
est in the German character. 
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PRELUDE 
By CONRAD AIKEN 


ND if this heart go back again to earth, 

Taking his anguish with him to make roots, 
And his delight for flowers—as if a laugh 
Should grimly quench itself in rock and grass; 
Or if the soul, like the last breath, should go 
Thinning away in air, a smoke of frost; 
What is there strange, then, in this myth of thought— 
That I should take the tulip’s bell, and crush it, 
And from its broken beauty make a heart? 
Look, I will catch in air the frost’s bright sparkle, 
And warm it in my hands to make a soul. 
What better stuff than hoarfrost for a soul? 
What better blood—than anguish—for a heart? 
Thus comes my angel, all complete, from myth; 
And weeps, as angels should. And I will shake 
Such darkness over music as will send her 
From sound to silence back again. The night 
Will beat her down and quench her. Thus, bewitched, 
She will coil home confused, with all her marvels, 
Draw in her pulse of colors, wings of light, 
Contract, assume an agony, and be 
Once more the mind that made her. Is this strange? 
Or is it strange that always we should go 
From beauty back to blood? I am a man: 
Sentience wrung from the rock. And in a twinkling 
The rock is wrung from sentience. 


Love, it is time 
We called to huge assembly the bright stars— 
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Those luminous hearts that are our kin in blood. 
We will confer—with such huge majesty 

As stars and men may bring to conference; 

With oratory of lightning and of gravel 
Propound and legislate, upon this matter; 

And keep our minutes in a book of sand. 

Here, we will say that man is but a leaf— 

Veined like the leaf, and thrilled, and vascular, 
And blown as lightly down. He drinks the light— 
Yet in his veins the sap is full of death; 

And his own darkness meets him from within. 
Here, we will say, and with a thousand tongues— 
That we are all blood-brothers, and but change 
From one to other. And this instant speech, 

Now in the sunlight as we walk together, 
(Summoning to our thought all hell and heaven) 
This too we see, in the brief act of speech, 

Gone back again to stone. The thing I said 

Was the last flicker of a dying star; 

The falling of a tree before a glacier; 

The fly in resin caught, and turned to amber; 
The fossil dug from earth. The thing I said 

Was in the moving grass, before it came 

With all its false complexity upon 

The current of my blood; and it is gone 

Back to simplicity as soon as spoken. 


Here is the star upon our tongues, and here 
Our consciousness, with all its wonders, falls 
From its bright moment, like a cobweb, broken, 
Once more into the whirl of rock. And we— 
With all our hot complexity of passion, 

Our cool and intricate questioning—are only 
Histories told in stone, and, once told, lost. 

Did we admire the evening? feel the light 
Upon our eyes and hands? But this was only 
Rock that whispered of rock; and it is gone. 
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AURORA LEIGH 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Y one of those ironies of fashion that might have 
amused the Brownings themselves, it seems likely 
that they are now far better known in the flesh than 
they have ever been in the spirit. Like so many other 

' Victorian worthies they have been transformed in the past 

| few years into figures of romance, passionate lovers with 

' curls and side whiskers, peg-top trousers and sweeping 

| skirts. In this guise thousands of people must know and love 

the Brownings who have never read a line of their poetry. 

» They have become two of the most conspicuous figures in 

' the bright and animated procession which, thanks to our 

modern habit of printing letters and writing memoirs and 
| sitting to be photographed, keeps step with the paler, sub- 

s tler, more obscure shades who, in times gone by, lived solely 

between the pages of their books. Henceforward the his- 

| tory of English literature will be accompanied by the pag- 
eant of English writers—Tennyson with his wideawake, 

' Swinburne with his balloon of red hair, George Eliot, elon- 

| gated and equine, Stevenson, romantic in tropical shirt 

| sleeves, Meredith, Hardy, Oscar Wilde, Whistler—we 

_ know them all by their clothes, by their habits, by their pri- 

vate tastes and vices even if we have never read their books. 

To such immortality—and we can hardly disparage it if we 

| approve of telephone and airplane—the Brownings laid 

| themselves particularly open. Their story, exploited in a 

§ popular current play, appeals to all that is dramatic and 

| romantic in our natures. He must be dull, blind, and no bet- 

) ter than a bookworm who does not pore with delight over 

the picture of tiny Miss Barrett issuing one September 

} morning in 1846 from Wimpole Street with the spaniel 
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Flush under one arm and the maid Wilson following be. 
hind to meet Browning, Italy, health, and freedom in the 
church round the corner. 

But it cannot be denied that the works of the Browning 
have lost lustre even as much as their persons have gained it, 
“Sordello,” “The Ring and the Book,” and “Men and 
Women,” “Pippa Passes” and the rest are said, if we inter- 
pret the ripples on the surface correctly, to have lost their 
vigor, their resonance, their significance. The modern ver- 
dict begins to hint that Robert Browning was a common- 
place, hearty, middle-class poet who smothered a breezy and 
essentially shallow mind under a tangle of untidy verbiage, 
which it is no longer worth anybody’s while to sort and part 
in order to find the rather dubious treasures concealed 
within. As for Elizabeth Barrett Browning her fate as a 
writer is even worse. Nobody reads her, nobody writes about 
her, nobody troubles to put her in her place. One has only 
to compare her reputation with Christina Rossetti’s to 
trace her decline. Christina Rossetti mounts irresistibly to 
the first place among English women poets. Elizabeth, so 
much more loudly applauded during her lifetime, falls fur- 
ther and further behind. That she was noble and passionate 
we allow; perhaps half one sonnet might pass muster if the 
preceding lines were expunged; but her grammar is slip- 
shod, her style slovenly, and her mind confused, turbulent, 
and excessive. The primers dismiss her with contumely; 
her importance, they say, “has now become merely histori- 
cal. Neither education nor association with her husband 
ever succeeded in teaching her the value of words and a 
sense of form.” In short, the only place in the mansion of 
literature that is assigned her is downstairs in the servants’ 
quarters, where, in company with Mrs. Hemans, Eliza 
Cook, Jean Ingelow, Alexander Smith, Edwin Arnold, and 
Robert Montgomery she bangs the crockery about and eats 
vast handfuls of peas on the point of her knife. 

If therefore we take “Aurora Leigh” from the shelf and 
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open it, it is not so much in order to read it as to muse with 
kindly condescension over this token of bygone fashion: it is 
not a book but a dusty mantle with fringes and furbelows 
that our grandmothers actually wore; a cluster of wax fruit 
that they stood in a glass case on the drawing-room table 
among albums, views of Jerusalem, and handsome models 
of the Taj Mahal carved in alabaster. But to the Victorians, 
undoubtedly, the book was very dear as a book. Thirteen 
editions of “Aurora Leigh” had been demanded by the year 
1873. And, to judge from the dedication, Mrs. Browning 
herself was not afraid to say that she set great store by it— 
“the most mature of my works,” she calls it, “and the one 
into which my highest convictions upon Life and Art have 
entered.” 

From a glance at her letters we shall see that she had had 
| the book in mind for many years. She was brooding over it 
when she first met Browning, and her intention with regard 
to its form was almost the first of those confidences about 
their work which the lovers delighted to share—“my chief 
intention,” she wrote, “just now is the writing of a sort of 
novel-poem . . . running into the midst of our conven- 
tions, and rushing into drawing rooms and the like, ‘where 
angels fear to tread’; and so, meeting face to face and with- 
out mask the Humanity of the age, and speaking the truth 
of it out plainly. That is my intention.” But for reasons 
which later become clear, she hoarded her intention 
throughout the ten astonishing years of escape and happi- 
ness, and when at last the book appeared in 1856 she might 
well feel that she had poured into it the best that she had to 
give. Perhaps the hoarding and the saturation which re- 
sulted have something to do with the surprise that awaits 
us. At any rate, we cannot read the first twenty pages of 
“Aurora Leigh” without becoming aware that the Ancient 
Mariner who lingers, for unknown reasons, at the porch of 
one work and not of another has us by the hand, and makes 
us listen like a three years’ child while Mrs. Browning 
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pours out in nine Books of blank verse the story of Aurora 
Leigh. Speed and energy, forthrightness and complete self- 
confidence—these are the qualities that hold us enthralled, 
Floated off our feet by them we learn how Aurora was the 
child of an Italian mother “whose rare blue eyes were shut 


from seeing” her when she was scarcely four years old. Her | 


father was “an austere Englishman, / Who, after a dry life- 
time spent at home/In college-learning, law, and parish 
talk / Was flooded with a passion unaware,” but died too, 
and the child was sent back to England to be brought up by 
an aunt. The aunt, of the well-known family of the Leigh, 
stood upon the hall step of her country house dressed in 
black to welcome her. Her somewhat narrow forehead was 
braided tight with brown hair pricked with gray; she hada 
close, mild mouth; eyes of no color; and cheeks like roses 
pressed in books, “Kept more for ruth than pleasure,—if 
past bloom/ Past fading also.” The lady had lived a quiet 
life, exercising her Christian gifts upon knitting stockings 
and stitching petticoats “Because we are of one flesh, after 
all, / And need one flannel.” At her hand Aurora suffered 
the education that was thought proper for women. She 
learnt a little French, a little algebra; the royal genealogies 
of Oviedo; the internal laws of the Burmese empire; by 
how many feet Mount Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe; 
what navigable river joins itself to Lara; and what census 
of the year five was taken at Klagenfurt; also how to draw 
nereids neatly draped, to spin glass, stuff birds, and model 
flowers in wax. For the aunt liked a woman to be womanly. 
Of an evening she did cross-stitch and embroidered a shep- 
herdess with pink eyes owing to some mistake in her choice 
of silks. Under this torture of education, the passionate 
Aurora complained, certain women have died; others pine; 
a few who have, as Aurora had, “relations with the Un- 
seen,” survive, and walk demurely, and are civil to their 
cousins, and listen to the vicar, and pour out tea. But also 
they retire to their bedrooms. For Aurora was blessed with a 
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little room papered in green, with a green carpet and green 
curtains to the bed. All the world outside was green, in the 
tame manner of the English countryside. There was a green 
lime tree, green turf, green elms. The sun set behind a dis- 
tant ridge, and if you looked out at sunset you saw the sheep 
run along the outline, small as mice. And then her Cousin 
Romney called to walk with her, or the painter Vincent 
Carrington, “Whom men judge hardly as bee-bonneted, / 
Because he holds that, paint a body well, / You paint a soul 
by implication.” With them sometimes she talked; but her 
chief escape was provided by books, books, books! “I had 
found the secret of a garret-room/ Piled high with cases 
in my father’s name, /Piled high, packed large,—where 
creeping in and out, . . . / Like some small nimble mouse 
between the ribs / Of a mastodon,” she read and read. The 
mouse indeed took wings and plunged, for “It is rather 
when/ We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge /Soul- 
forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, / Impassioned 
for its beauty and salt of truth—/?Tis then we get the right 
good from a book.” And so she read and read. 

This hasty abstract of the first book of “Aurora Leigh” 
does it, of course, no justice, but having gulped down the 
original much as Aurora herself advises soul-forward, 
headlong, we find ourselves in a state where some attempt at 
analysis and the ordering of our multitudinous impressions 
becomes imperative. The first of these impressions and the 
most pervasive is the sense of the writer’s presence. 
Through the voice of Aurora, the character, the circum- 
stances, the idiosyncrasies of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
ring in our ears. Mrs. Browning could no more conceal her- 
self than she could control herself, a sign no doubt of im- 
perfection in an artist, but a sign also that life has impinged 
upon art more than life should. Again and again in the 
pages we read, Aurora the fictitious seems to be throwing 
light upon Elizabeth the actual. The idea of the poem, we 
must remember, came to her in the early Forties, when the 
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relation between a woman’s art and a woman’s life was at 
its closest, so that it is impossible for the most austere critic 
of that work not to take into account the circumstances 
under which it was done. And, as everybody knows, the life 
of Elizabeth Barrett was of a nature to affect the rnost au- 
thentic and individual of gifts. Her mother died when she 
was a child; she plunged, under the guidance of family 
friends, headlong into the classics and read privately and 
profusely; her favorite brother was drowned; her health 
broke down; she was immured by the mad tyranny of her 
father in a sick room in Wimpole Street; and after years of 
almost conventual seclusion she slipped out at the age of 
forty and married a poet. Such are the facts, and the effect 
of those facts upon her deserves close scrutiny by those who 
read “Aurora Leigh.” She herself has described it. 

“T have lived only inwardly,” she wrote, “or with sor- 
row, for a strong emotion. Before this seclusion of my ill- 
ness, I was secluded still, and there are few of the youngest 
women in the world who have not seen more, heard more, 
known more, of society, than I, who am scarcely to be 
called young now. I grew up in the country—had no s0- 
cial opportunities, had my heart in books and poetry, and 
my experience in reveries. My sympathies drooped towards 
the ground like an untrained honeysuckle. . . . It wasa 
lonely life, growing green like the grass around it. Books 
and dreams were what I lived in—and domestic life only 
seemed to buzz gently around, like the bees about the grass. 
And so time passed and passed—and afterwards, when my 
illness came . . . and no prospect (as appeared at one time) 
of ever passing the threshold of one room again; why then, 
I turned to thinking with some bitterness . . . that I had 
stood blind in this temple I was about to leave—that I had 
seen no Human nature, that my brothers and sisters of the 
earth were zames to me, that I had beheld no great moun- 
tain or river, nothing in fact. . . . And do you also know 
what a disadvantage this ignorance is to my art? Why, if I 
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live on and yet do not escape from this seclusion, do you not 
perceive that I labour under signal disadvantages, that I am, 
ina manner, as a blind poet? Certainly, there is a compen- 
sation to a degree. I have had much of the inner life, and 
from the habit of self-consciousness and self-analysis, I 
make great guesses at Human nature in the main. But how 
willingly I would as a poet exchange some of this lumber- 
ing, ponderous, helpless knowledge of books, for some ex- 
perience of life and man, for some . . .” She breaks off, 
with three little dots, and we may take advantage of her 
pause, to turn once more to “Aurora Leigh.” 

What damage had her life done her as a poet? A great 
one, we cannot deny. For it is clear, as we turn the pages 
whether of “Aurora Leigh” or her letters—one often 
echoes the other—that the mind which found its natural 
expression in this swift and chaotic poem about real men 
and women was not the mind to profit by solitude. A lyrical, 
a scholarly, a fastidious mind might have used seclusion and 
solitude to perfect its powers. Tennyson asked no better 
than to live with books in the heart of the country. But the 
mind of Elizabeth Barrett was lively and secular and satiri- 
cal. She was no scholar. Books were to her not an end in 
themselves but a substitute for living. She raced through 
folios because she was forbidden to scamper on the grass. 
She wrestled with Aeschylus and Plato because it was out 
of the question that she should argue about politics with 
live men and women. Her favorite reading as an invalid 
was Balzac and George Sand and other “immortal impro- 
prieties” because “they kept the colour in my life to some 
degree.” Nothing is more striking, when at last she broke 
the prison bars, than the fervor with which she flung herself 
into the life of the moment. She loved to sit in a café and 
watch people passing; she loved the arguments and politics 
and strife of the modern world. The past and its ruins, even 
the past of Italy and Italian ruins, interested her much less 
than the theories of Mr. Hume the medium, or the politics 
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of Napoleon, Emperor of the French. Italian Pictures, 
Greek poetry roused in her a clumsy and conventional en- 
thusiasm in strange contrast to the original independence of 
her mind when it applied itself to the affairs of the mo- 
ment. 

Such being the natural temper of her mind, it is not sur- 
prising that even when she was triply imprisoned by sex, 
health, and her father in a bedroom in Wimpole Street it 
was her intention to write a novel-poem. But her circum- 
stances forbade. She was as she said “‘a blind poet.” She had 
seen no human nature. She had lived entirely alone, guess- 
ing at what was outside and inevitably magnifying what 
was within. The loss of Flush the spaniel affected her as the 
loss of a child might have affected another woman. The tap 
of ivy on the pane became the thrash of trees ina gale. Every 
sound was enlarged, every incident exaggerated, for the si- 
lence of the sick room was profound and the monotony of 
Wimpole Street was intense. Wisely she waited until her 
escape gave her some measure of proportion and knowl- 
edge. But it cannot be doubted that the long years of seclu- 
sion had done her irreparable damage as an artist, so that 
when at last she was able to rush “into drawing rooms and 
the like,” and meet “face to face without mask the Hu- 
manity of the age,” and speak “the truth of it out plainly,” 
she was too weak to stand the shock. Ordinary daylight, cur- 
rent gossip, the usual traffic of human beings left her 
exhausted, ecstatic, and dazzled into a state almost of in- 
toxication. 

“Aurora Leigh,” the novel-poem, is not therefore the 
masterpiece that it might have been. Rather it is a master- 
piece in embryo: a work whose genius floats diffused and 
fluctuating in some prenatal stage waiting the final stroke of 
creative power to bring it into being. Stimulating and bor- 
ing, ungainly and beautiful, monstrous and brilliant all by 
turns, it still nevertheless rouses our interest and respect. 
For it becomes clear as we read that, whatever Mrs. Brown- 
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| ing’s faults, she was one of those rare people who risk them- 
selves adventurously and disinterestedly in an imaginative 
§ life which is independent of their private lives and de- 
» mands to be considered on its own account. Her “intention” 
survives; the interest of her theory redeems much that is 
| faulty in her practice. If we may abridge and simplify 
' Aurora’s own argument in the fifth Book of her poem, her 
reasons for attempting to write a novel-poem run some- 
thing like this. The sole work of poets, she said, is to present 
their own age, not Charlemagne’s. More passion takes place 
in drawing rooms than with Roland and his knights at 
Roacesvalles. “To flinch from modern varnish, coat or 
flounce, /Cry out for togas and the picturesque, /Is fatal, 
—foolish too.” For living art presents and records true life, 
and the only life we can truly know is our own. 

But what form, she asks, can a poem upon modern life 
take? The drama is impossible, for the standard of public 
taste has sunk so low that only servile and docile plays have 
any chance of success. Moreover, what we (in 1846) have 
to say about life is not fit for “boards, actors, prompters, 
gaslight and costume”; our stage is now the soul itself. 
Therefore—but here Aurora had to confess that though 
she can see what she wishes to do, what she actually does 
falls short. All she can say is that she has wrung her life- 
blood on to every leaf of her book. As for the rest, “Let me 
think/ Of forms less, and the external. Trust the spirit, 
. . ./Keep up the fire / And leave the generous flames to 
shape themselves.” And so the fire blazed, the flames 
shaped themselves. 

The desire to deal with modern life in poetry was not 
confined to Miss Barrett. Robert Browning said that he had 
had the same ambition all his life. Coventry Patmore’s 
“Angel in the House” and Clough’s “Bothie” were both to 
precede “Aurora Leigh” by some years. The novelists, after 
all, were dealing triumphantly with modern life in prose. 
“Jane Eyre,” “Vanity Fair,” “David Copperfield,” “Cran- 
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ford,” “The Warden,” “Scenes of Clerical Life,” 
“Richard Feverel,” all trod fast on each other’s heels in the 
twelve years between 1847 and 1859. The poets may well 
have felt, with Aurora Leigh, that modern life had an in- 
tensity, a beauty, and an ugliness of its own. Why should all 
these spoils, they asked naturally, fall to the lot of the prose 
writers? Why should the poet be forced back to the remote- 
ness of Charlemagne and Roland, the toga and the pictur- 
esque, when Jane Eyre and Lord Steyne and Peggotty and 
the battle of Waterloo and the humors and ironies of village 
life, drawing-room life, club life, and street life all cried 
aloud for celebration? It was true that the old form in 
which poetry had dealt with life—the drama—was obso- 
lete; but was there none other that could take its place? 
Mrs. Browning, convinced of the divinity of poetry, pon- 
dered, seized as much as she could of actual experience, and 
then at last threw down her challenge to the Brontés and 
the Thackerays in blank verse. It was in blank verse that she 
gave her proof that the poets need not trundle back five 
hundred years, “past moat and drawbridge, into a castle 
court” but can step out boldly into the streets of Shoreditch 
and Kensington; her testimony that they need not only sing 
of knights and dames but can also celebrate my aunt and the 
vicar, Romney Leigh and Vincent Carrington, Marian 
Erle, Lord Howe, and Aurora Leigh. But can they? 

Let us see what happens to a poet when he poaches upon 
a novelist’s preserves and tries to give us not merely a lyric 
about his own feelings, or an epic about men and women in 
togas, but the story of many lives that move and change and 
affect each other and are inspired by all the interests and 
passions which are ours at this precise moment in the middle 
of the age of Queen Victoria. In the first place, there is the 
story; the tale must be told; and how is the poet to convey 
to us the necessary information that the hero has been asked 
out to dinner? As quietly, a novelist would say, and prosai- 
cally as possible. For example, “While I kissed her glove in 
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a melancholy mood a note was brought saying that her fa- 
ther sent his regards and asked me to dine with them next 
day.” Emphasis is carefully avoided. But poetry with its 
raised voice and emphatic accent has to say: 


While thus I grieved, and kissed her glove, 
My man brought in her note to say, 
Papa had bid her send his love, 
And would I dine with them next day? 


-—at which we laugh. The simple words have been made to 
strut and posture and take on an emphasis which they can- 
not bear without becoming ridiculous. Then, again, what 
will the poet do with dialogue? In modern life, as Mrs. 
Browning indicated when she said that our stage is now the 
soul, the sword has been superseded by the tongue. It is in 
talk, slow or rapid, pointed with wit, or incoherent with 
passion, in dialogue or soliloquy, that character is expressed 
and defined. It is by what Becky Sharp or Richard Feverel 
said that we know them and their position of the moment. 
But poetry when set to report the speech that winds in and 
out of the intricacies of character, and gives accent to the 
crisis is terribly impeded. Listen to Romney talking to his 
old love Marian about the baby which she has borne an- 
other man— 


“May God so father me, as I do him, 
And so forsake me, as I let him feel, 

He’s orphaned haply. Here I take the child 
To share my cup, to slumber on my knee, 
To play his loudest gambol at my foot, 

To hold my finger in the public ways” 


—in short Romney rants and reels like any orator on a tub 
or like any of those Elizabethan heroes whom Mrs. Brown- 
ing had so carefully warned off her modern drawing room. 
Blank verse has proved itself the most remorseless enemy of 
modern speech. Talk tossed up on the surge and swing of 
the verse becomes high, rhetorical, impassioned; and since 
the talk, for there is no action to stop it, goes on, the read- 
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er’s mind stiffens and glazes under the monotony of the 
rhythm. Following the lilt of her rhythm rather than the 
emotions of her characters, Mrs. Browning is swept on 
into generalization and declamation. Forced by the nature 
of her medium she ignores the slighter, the subtler, the 
more hidden shades of emotion, by which a novelist builds 
up, touch by touch, a character in prose. Change and devel- 
opment, the effect of one character upon another—all this 
is abandoned. The poem becomes one long soliloquy, and 
the only character that is known to us, and the only story 
that is told us, are the character and story of Aurora Leigh 
herself. 

Thus if Mrs. Browning meant by a novel-poem a book in 
which character is closely and subtly revealed, in which the 
heart in its complexity is laid bare, in which the effect of 
one life upon another is displayed, in which a story unfal- 
teringly unfolds itself, she failed completely. But if she 
meant rather to give us the sense of life in general, of 
people who are undoubtedly Victorians in substance wres- 
tling with problems which are unmistakably Victorian in 
nature, all brightened and intensified and compacted by the 
fire of poetry, she succeeded. Aurora Leigh with her pas- 
sionate interest in social questions, her ambitions as artist, 
her disabilities as woman, her longing for knowledge and 
freedom, is the true daughter of her age. Romney too, 
with his phalanstery and his earnest morality, is no less cer- 
tainly a mid-Victorian gentleman who has thought about 
the social question and been converted, unhappily as it 
turned out, to the doctrines of Fourier. The aunt, the anti- 
macassars, and the country house from which Aurora es- 
capes are real enough to fetch high prices in a second-hand 
shop at this moment. The broad aspects of what it felt like 
to be a Victorian are seized as surely and stamped as vividly 
upon us as in any novel by Trollope or Mrs. Gaskell. 

Indeed, if we compare prose novel and the novel-poem, 
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| the triumphs are by no means all to the credit of prose. As 
| we rush through page after page of narrative in which a 
dozen scenes that the novelist would smooth out separately 
| are pressed into one, in which pages of deliberate descrip- 
' tion are fused into a single line, we cannot help feeling that 
the poet has outpaced the novelist. Her page is packed twice 
as full as his. Characters too, if they are not shown in con- 
flict but snipped off and summed up with something of the 
audacity of a caricaturist have a vigor and completeness 
that prose with its gradual approach cannot rival. The gen- 
eral aspect of the world—here a scene in a church, here a 
flower market, here a London sunset, here a suburb—the 
look of things seen from a height by a bird as it flies, are all 
conveyed by the compressions and elision of poetry and the 
emotional current of metre with a brilliancy and with a 
continuity that mock the prose writer and his slow ac- 
cumulations of careful detail. 

For these reasons “Aurora Leigh” remains with all its 
imperfections a book that still lives and can still be read. 
And when, after all, we think how dead, for all their merits, 
the plays of Beddoes and Sir Henry Taylor are, how dead in 
our time are the classical dramas of Robert Bridges, we 
may suspect that Elizabeth Barrett was right when she 
rushed into the streets and drawing rooms, armed so curi- 
ously with blank verse, and declared that here, where we 
live and work and have our being, is the true place for a 
poet. At any rate, her courage was justified in her own case. 
For her faults, both of nature and circumstance—her igno- 
rance, her bad taste, her tortured ingenuity, her floundering 
and scrambling and confused impetuosity—have here space 
to spend themselves without inflicting a deadly wound; 
while her gifts of ardor and abundance, her brilliant de- 
scriptive powers, and her shrewd and caustic vein of humor 
when turned upon the life that she herself had seen and 
known, infect us with her own enthusiasm. We laugh, and 
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we protest, and we find a thousand absurdities it may be, but 
we read to the end enthralled. 

Yet perhaps the best tribute that we can pay to “Aurora 
Leigh” is that it makes us wonder why it has left no succes. 
sors. Surely here, in the street and the drawing room, is a 
promising subject: modern life is worthy of the muse. And 
yet the rapid sketch that Elizabeth Barrett flung off when 
she leapt from her sofa and threw open the door upon her 
time, as if to tempt poets of greater skill and fortune to fol- 
low after, remains unfinished. The conservatism or the 
timidity of poets still leaves the chief spoils of modern life 
to the novelist. We have no novel-poem of the age of 
George the Fifth. 
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THE PREFACE TO MORALS 
By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE 


HERE is on page nine of Walter Lippmann’s “A 
Preface to Morals” a sentence which as the preface 
to morals has no rival whatever. After portraying 
| the modern man who has ceased to believe without 
' ceasing to be credulous, hanging as it were between heaven 


» and earth, and at rest nowhere, Mr. Lippmann has this to 


say of him: “There is no theory of the meaning and value 
of events which he is compelled to accept, but he is none the 
less compelled to accept the events.” 

That sentence interrupted my reading of the book. It 
lost its context. It made me forget the modern man and 
made me think of every man. It took on the character of an 
oracle, the authoritative utterance of a god of whom pil- 
grims had asked a revelation to end their perplexities: 
“There is no theory of the meaning and value of events 
which you are compelled to accept, but you are none the less 
compelled to accept the events.”’ Thus personally addressed, 
this oracle did not prompt me to question its truth; it 
prompted me to follow its lead. I became so occupied with 
this that it seemed that I was not reading a book peculiarly 
relevant to the modern situation, but that I was reading 
about a great episode in which every man plays his part in 
response to that oracle as his cue. We are compelled to ac- 
cept events. There is no doubt of that. They are what they 
are and they operate as they do. We deal with them as best 
we can. They clamor for attention. To get out of the way of 
one is to get in the way of another. There is no escape from 
them while life lasts, and we often wonder if there is escape 
from them when life is over. They make of living a mixture 
of good and evil, happiness and misery. We assign to them 
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degrees of importance as they affect our well-being. Ye 
our fate seems to be in their hands, for it is by events we 
are mastered in the end. Yes, we are compelled to accept 
events, but among their number is to be counted the oracle 
itself as an eventual issue of trying to think the matter 
through. 

I am sensible of some trouble with the verb “compel.” 
Obviously we are not compelled to accept events without 
doing something about them. We do or can go to a doctor 
when we are ill or to the experienced when we need guid- 
ance. We are not helpless in the hands of events, but our 
freedom here is, in the end, no more than the acceptance of 
one set of events as against another. We are helped only by 
being in their hands, and this is where the compulsion re- 
sides. Again, beliefs are sometimes said to be compelling and 
forced upon us against our will. Theories of the meaning 
and value of events have been, and are, held with unshaken 
and perhaps unshakable confidence by many who find them 
irresistible. Indeed, it may be said that some such theory, 
even if inarticulately expressed, every man is compelled to 
have. The moment he begins to justify himself, either to 
himself or others, he is set on its way. These facts need not 
be doubted. They would convict the oracle of error and 
prove it to be no oracle at all were it true that the compul- 
sion here did not vary in its character, it motivations, and its 
results. Fear, desire, shame, hope, the pressure of authority 
and tradition, the conventions of society and the intellectual 
temper of associates may compel acceptance when accep- 
tance would otherwise be denied. Every man—certainly | 
myself—can confess that he has sometimes accepted a 
theory because he was afraid of what would be said of him 
if he did not, and sometimes because he was afraid that a 
glory might leave the earth. Some faith to cling to may 
often be a poignant necessity in one’s life, but the character 


of the faith is determined by the character of the necessity 


Faiths born of exuberance and the fulness of life are born 
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| in that way. Circumstances may compel and the character 
of their compulsion determine the character of the theory 
; accepted. And this is abundantly confirmed when we ex- 
» amine the results of these compulsions, the theories which 
| spring up as a consequence of them. They are all equally 
' acceptable if we disregard the circumstances which pro- 
| duced them. They become rivals for acceptance when these 
circumstances are taken into account. If among them all 
there were one which of itself compelled and forced the in- 
 tellect to assent, so that by it the meaning and value of events 
were made unmistakably clear, it might be read even by him 
who runs. Such a theory may be desired, but it is not pos- 
' sessed in human experience. 
| The oracle is, then, to be read in the light of this experi- 
© ence. We are compelled to accept the fall of the apple, but 
| we are not compelled to accept the theory of gravitation. 
| Weare compelled to accept the rising and setting of the sun, 
but we are not compelled to accept either the Ptolemaic or 
| Copernican astronomy. We are compelled to accept the 
events made evident by scientific research, but we are not 
compelled to accept a theory of these events. Experience 
and history are the proof of all this. And the same contrast 
between facts and events on the one hand and theories and 
interpretations on the other, confronts us when we pass 
from such impersonal illustrations to those more personal. 
| Sex we must accept, but no theory of it; a soul in each of us, 
but no theory of it; the moral differences and conflicts in 
human society, but no theory of them; the religious beliefs 
and practices the world over, but no theory of them. All 
such facts and events define in clear and unmistakable terms 
the kind of circumstances under which we have to lead our 
intimate and personal lives. We cannot escape them and still 
live. But when it comes to dealing with them in terms of a 
theory of their significance and value which is as clear and 
unmistakable as they are, then history and experience have 
none to offer. They give us the oracle instead. And it may 
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now be seen that the oracle is no respecter of theories, |; 
recognizes no distinction between the scientific, the moral, 
and the religious. It embraces them all and casts suspicion 
on the habit of mind which fosters the belief that the ad jec- 
tives “scientific,” “moral,” and “religious” make a mighty 
difference in the matter of acceptability. 

Suppose, I find myself asking, there were a theory of the 
meaning and value of events which we were compelled to 
accept, what would be the consequence? Questions con- 
trary to fact are difficult to answer. This one, however, is 
somewhat relieved by the circumstance that adoption of any 
theory of meaning and value has consequences which can be 


examined. Once adopted, the theory does compel. There 


are many such theories, each with its company of adherents, 
They may have much in common. They may often be toler- 
ant of one another, but at the last, each has its exclusive par- 
ticularity, without which it would lose its character. Here 
it demands all or nothing. Here it is stubborn and imparts 
its stubbornness to those who hold it. They obey, not because 
they choose, but because they must. They are compelled to 
accept. Such is the effect of a compelling theory. At the ex- 
tremity, there is no choice under it. There is a choice only 
between it and some other. I have been told, but I do not 
know whether it is true, that under the theory that events 
are all for God’s glory, candidates for the Christian minis- 
try were sometimes asked as a crucial test of their faith if 
they would be willing to be damned for the glory of God. 
It was a crucial test, for with a negative answer faith in the 
theory vanished. An affirmative answer in a particular case 
might be eased by the egotistic expectation that God would 
not demand a sacrifice so extreme, but there were the 
damned to witness to God’s glory. 

The ultimate consequences of a compelling theory are 
thus hazardous for the theory itself. They demand the vir- 
tue of consistency, but they provoke the prudential question 
of transferring that virtue to another allegiance. This is the 
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) story of human experience. Choices tend at last to ultimate 
E breaking-points. It is a familiar story. I often wonder at 
| the way we play with it, finding delight in its representation 
| in literature and on the stage. We dramatize it, bringing 
| laughter to our lips and tears to our eyes over the fate of 
| imaginary creatures caught in the entanglement of their 
® own choices. The broken promise, the broken vow, the 
® broken faith, which are comic or tragic enough as realities 
in the day’s work, become themes for an ideal sublimation 
to enchant us in our moments of leisure. Art comes to rival 
nature in our enthusiasms so that we sometimes give greater 
honor to him who paints life well than to him who lives it 
well. Although the business of life is living—the compelled 
acceptance of events and the dealing with these for better or 
worse—we love commentaries on it, philosophies of it, and 
even agonized renderings of it. We know what living is— 
birth, food, sleep, work, joy, sorrow, love, death, yet we 
want to be shown what it is. Its natural opposite is death, but 
our favorite opposites are art, literature, science, morals, and 
religion. And not content with dramatizing our own lives, 
we dramatize the universe and tell stories of its entangle- 
ment in its fate. 

I must not, however, forget the oracle and be diverted 
from it by letting a picture of our idiosyncrasy possess my 
} imagination. Picture and oracle may be put side by side and 
» the question asked whether the picture could be drawn if 
the oracle were not sound. If there were a theory of the 
meaning and value of events which we were compelled to 
accept, would there be any interest whatever in the picture 
or any excitement about it? Would there be any interest 

even in the theory? It is, doubtless, better to be certain than 
| perplexed in a perplexing world, but in a world of certainty, 
| there would be nothing to be perplexed about. If there were 
a theory of the meaning and value of events which we were 
compelled to accept, it seems certain that there would go 
; out of life the elements which give it the meaning and value 
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which it evidently possesses without any theory at all to sup- 
port them. 

The absence of such a theory seems, therefore, to be a 
matter of some importance. I confess that I grow more and 
more astonished at those who seem to find in the oracle the 
last word in despair and fondly suppose that we should be 
much better off if the oracle were not true. I must believe 
that they have not sounded the matter to the bottom. There 
is a popular literature of disillusionment and defeat. There 
is much publication of the devastating effect of modern sci- 
ence and modern criticism on man’s moral and religious life. 
Old illusions are now gone, and there are no new illusions 
to take their place. 

Achilles ponders in his tent. 
The kings of modern thought are dumb. 


Silent they are, but not content, 
And wait to see the future come. 


All this may describe a mood. We may, with Mr. Krutch, 
label it “the modern temper,” when we forget the many 
who do not share it and who may yet claim to be intelligent 
and modern and to have emancipated minds. But a show of 
hands in a matter of this kind is not proper. Dispute about a 
label is unprofitable. It is, however, pertinent to ask whether 
the oracle is the last word in disillusionment and despair or 
the first word in sanity and wisdom. Is it the end of the 
philosophy of life or the beginning of it? 

Taking it as a beginning one may discover in it a very 
precise definition of what morality is. A precise definition 
is never discovered by comparing the shifting laws, customs, 
rules of conduct, or religions which diversify mankind into 
alien groups the world over. These are what they are, instru- 
ments of administration and control or of edification and 
spirituality. They are brought to bear on the moral situation 
in the interest of regulating or sanctifying it. But the moral 
situation is there first. The verbal kinship between the words 
“morals” and “morality,” or the fact that a logician may 
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see in the latter the abstract of the former, ought not to be 
allowed to obscure a very concrete and a very evident dis- 
tinction in the facts to which these words are relevant. To 
be obliged to accept events, to work with them and adjust 
them in order to live well, and to do this without being com- 
pelled to accept a theory of their meaning and value, is 
something very real and very concrete, and something very 
different from having shifting opinions and beliefs, or liv- 
ing up to a code or worshipping a god. It is this compulsion 
which makes men make morals and which makes them re- 
ligious. It is not the other way around, as if this compulsion 
were the product of legislative authority or priestly craft. 
Human history cannot be adequately read in that fashion, 
for it is the initial compulsion to morality in us all that gives 
the king and priest their power. To get the distinction be- 
tween morals and morality, the situation defined by the use 
of power and the situation defined by the oracle should be 
put side by side. There is then no mistaking the difference. 
Morality is then self-revealed. 

In view of this revelation it is very far from a just and 
realistic picture of human beings to see in them ultimately 
the victims of caprice, folly, or illusion, desperately trying 
to decide whether they ought to be Puritans or libertines, 
ascetics or hedonists, rigorists or opportunists, theists or 
atheists, whether they should keep the commandments or 
break them, and being unable to decide with any confidence 
beyond their own biassed, wilful, or egotistic assurance of it. 
This is not enough. Nor is that nobler attitude enough 
which sensitive and sympathetic, yet robust withal, stands 
like a rock stoically four-square to all the winds that blow, 
hearing above the tumult the whisper of Marcus Aurelius, 
“You can end it when you will.” There is not enough until 
there is clear recognition that without the oracle human 
life would not be a moral event at all. Then we strike bot- 
tom. Then we may confidently put over against the picture 
of our defeatists and our stoics, the picture of that soul in 
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Plato’s “Republic” who, having spent a thousand years jp 
heaven where everything was decided for him, made , 
wreck of his next life on earth. Human life in its own 
terms, without any supplementation or explanation, is a 
moral event in the universe. All the evidence at our com- 
mand goes to support this without a shadow of doubt. No 
theory of it, no speculation about it, no cosmology which the 
wit of man has ever framed, has altered by one jot this its 
basal character. It persists in being precisely what it is. We 
may not like it, we may rebel against it, we may wish it 
otherwise, we may make theories to justify or explain it, 
but all this is renewed evidence of its basal character. If we 
come into the world for any purpose which can be clearly 
defined, that purpose is that we should illustrate a moral 
life. If we come into the world for no purpose at all, we 
illustrate such a life none the less. It was such before we be- 
gan to think about it, and it remains such when our thinking 
is through. The oracle zs the preface to morals. It defines a 
beginning and not an end. 

The acceptance of the oracle as the preface to morals is 
not a confession of intellectual defeat. It is, rather, the rec- 
ognition of intellectual freedom and moral power. It in- 
volves a habit of mind which can be cultivated, one which, 
on the negative side, does not look first to a solution of cos- 
mic problems for a solution of human problems, and, on the 
positive side, looks at the possibilities of human life as af- 
fording a good, if not the best, indication of what the cos- 
mos is like. 

The practice of framing some system of things, in which 
man and everything else have their ordered and appointed 
places, is very ancient and very human. The story of the 
world is an interesting and fascinating story. The attempt to 
write it ought not to be set down as wholly futile, for his- 
tory and experience prove that it is not. It is pertinent to 
ask, however, how far the solution of human problems is, as 
a matter of fact, dependent on the solution of cosmic prob- 
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lems. It is all the more pertinent in view of the current 
promulgation of the opinion that our morals must be all at 
sea because an inherited system, a cosmology, which made 
the earth and man the centre of things, has been so progres- 
sively shattered since the days of Copernicus. 

It can be a healthy exercise for any man with a tendency 
towards cosmology to review a typical day of his life, from 
the time he gets up in the morning to the time he goes to bed 
at night, asking himself how much the solution of cosmic 
problems has had to do with the solution of the human prob- 
lems he has met in that one day. Let him review his actions 
from the most trivial to the most important, neglecting 
neither the claims of his body nor the propinquity of his 
neighbor. Let him not neglect the claims of his soul. Let 
him be saint or sinner, but let him be thorough. Let him 
search diligently for every instance of which he can truth- 
fully say: ““Here my conduct was motivated by the claims 
of a cosmology which I or others have framed.” It is a 
healthy and an illuminating exercise. That he will admit 
some such instances is fairly certain, but it is equally cer- 
tain that they will be few. And it is likely that the more he 
examines these few, the more clearly he will see that cosmo- 
logical problems are important for human problems only 
because human problems are important first. Just because 
there can be loss of faith and that loss is perilous, just be- 
cause there can be enfeebling disillusionment, blank despair, 
excessive exuberance, and cruel bigotry, the moralist needs 
repeatedly to advise us how little an antecedent cosmology 
has to do with the concrete business of human living. He 
renders us no service by pointing out that the cosmologies 
which science makes leave us hopeless, and the cosmologies 
which religion makes are illusions. 

Indeed, if he is profoundly conscious of that intellectual 
freedom and moral power which the oracle uncovers, he 
may profitably pass from human life to life at large. He will 
insist that every system of things, to be worth the paper it is 
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written on, must make room for living beings since they 
with all their peculiarities are just as much and just as fully 
events in the cosmos as the flashing of electricity or the con- 
centration of the hydrogen ion. He will call the natural his- 
torian to his aid. Unrolling before us the amazing panorama 
of life, he will drive home the most obvious of all cosmo- 
logical facts, namely, this: since the cosmos is equally re- 
sponsible for everything it produces, none of its products is 
less a product than any other, and every one of them throws 
some light on what the cosmos is. With a mixture of malice, 
irony, and wisdom, he will put to cosmologists such naive 
questions as this: Is a mosquito’s bite or a bird’s song cosmi- 
cally any more futile, trivial, or meaningless than the po- 
larization of light? Old Xenophanes is credited with say- 
ing: “If oxen and lions had hands and could paint, oxen 
would paint gods like oxen, and lions like lions.” The re- 
mark has been considered profound. Its profundity is 
marred by the fact that neither oxen nor lions have hands 
and neither of them paint. They lack this ministration to 
their lives and yet live like oxen and lions. They, like the 
lilies of the field, may have a moral lesson to teach man, the 
lesson of life at large, the lesson of possibility. In the matter 
of cosmologies, the choice is not between a scientific cos- 
mology and a religious cosmology, but between no cos- 
mology at all and one which allows life to have precisely 
the significance and value which it has as a matter of fact. 
The light that human living throws upon the cosmos is 
as good a light as we have. We cannot better it. It is part of 
the cosmos and the cosmos is, obviously, competent to pro- 
duce it. It can be exceptional or miraculous only when pro- 
jected against a background which requires it to be excep- 
tional or miraculous. It is natural when nature is conceived 
to include it. [t is supernatural when it and nature are con- 
ceived to be ultimately and unintelligibly antithetical. This 
alternative appears to me to be unescapable. If we do not 
take human life as a natural event in precisely the same 
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way as we take any other event as natural, then we are forced 
to deal with it in other terms than the terms of nature. This 
fact needs more deliberate attention than it often receives. 
Ina good deal of current thinking suggestions of the super- 
natural are taboo, in spite of the fact that it is just this kind 
of thinking which involves a distinction between what is 
and what is not nature. 

To insist that life is only accidental to natural processes 
and that these pursue their inevitable way entirely irrele- 
vant to the fact that they none the less support life, is defi- 
nitely to exclude life from the realm of nature. To those 
who take this view, there is a realm which is nature and a 
realm which is not nature. Into the latter, they contend, go 
man’s thoughts, his literature, his poetry, his morals, and 
his religion. Since he thinks and writes, and dreams and 
worries and prays, it ought not to surprise anybody that 
when he turns cosmologist, he invents a scheme of things 
which finds no place or date in nature’s space and time. If 
between him and nature there is only separation and indif- 
ference, it is not likely that he will look to nature for light 
on his own separate capacity or on the things which to him 
are anything but indifferent. If, as against nature, his life 
is a dream, he can find no possible advantage in being 
awake. 

I do not propose to question this divorce between nature 
and life, nor to examine the arguments which support it. 
I am willing to let it stand, for it is by letting it stand that 
the importance and significance of its implications are dis- 
closed. The moment the processes of nature are defined to 
be wholly antithetical to the quality and character of life, 
the distinction between the natural and the supernatural is 
factually made. If from the point of view of nature, life is 
without significance and value, no consideration of nature 
can lend it value and significance. Life deals with these in 
wholly different terms. It may be true, as William James 
somewhere suggested, that “we do not cry because we are 
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sorry, but are sorry because we cry,” but then the value and 
significance of sorrow in human life will never be discoy- 
ered by the study of physiology. Sorrow will do as it does 
and find expression in language which cannot possibly de- 
scribe the lachrymose glands. It seems to me, consequently, 
to be anything but surprising that scientists should often be 
religious or that physicians should sometimes go to church, 
Nature cannot be left wholly free from the language of the 
emotions without leaving that language relevant to some- 
thing which is not nature. And the language of the emotions 
is a good part of the language of men. | 
But “nature” is a slippery term. In spite of our efforts to 
restrict it to that field of inquiry which demands the lan- 
guage of quantity and number only, it returns to mock us, 
as I myself now illustrate by saying that we fall naturally 
into personification. We habitually speak of nature as “she” 
instead of as “it,” owning a mother who does nothing in 
vain although she follows lines of least resistance. It is diffi- 
cult indeed so to describe her or conceive her that she be- 
comes wholly alien in character to our character. Neither 
this difficulty nor the natural habit, however, is any proof 
that there is not something to be called “nature” which is 
wholly impersonal and which can be discovered by those 
methods and expressed in that language which are neither 
the methods nor the language we employ when dealing with 
life as a mixture of good and evil, of success and defeat. Yet 
both are proof of something none the less. They prove, and 
it seems to me that they prove conclusively, that a wholly 
impersonal language is not adequate to what the scheme of 
things is. What can be said in such a language is very far 
from all that can be said. Indeed it often seems as if nothing 
said in that impersonal language is wholly intelligible until 
it is translated into another. We must learn, for example, 
that 2 + 2 = 4. But what does that expression mean as 
something numerical only? I confess that I have spent 
weary hours and read dreary books in an effort to find out. 
Yet a child two years old can be led to some suspicion that 
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in two more years it will be four. By operating within the 
framework which the arithmetical expression describes, the 
child finds memory, significance, and a prophecy. A lan- 
guage in itself impotent has been translated into a language 
of promise and power. Here is a type of event we are com- 
pelled to accept. The more I consider it, the more it im- 
presses me as the only kind of event in the scheme of things 
wherein significance and value are found. It is not limited to 
human experience. It is not limited to things that live. It 
seems to be found everywhere. The impersonal language of 
an impersonal nature describes nothing that happens. It de- 
scribes only the framework or frameworks within which 
something may or can happen, and it is only as something 
happens that significance and value can be at all. 

This matter may be put in a different way. Our experi- 
ence and our inquiries are ample proof that the language of 
quantity and number alone, a language, that is, which de- 
liberately eliminates from its vocabulary terms like “‘seek- 
ing,” “finding,” “joy,” “sorrow,” “triumph,” “defeat,” 
“purpose,” “design,” “prophecy,” “power,” is a language 
inadequate to the facts and uses of existence. It does not 
and cannot express to the full what existence is. The recog- 
nition of this does not impugn the validity or the power of 
that language. It does, however, make other languages 
legitimate. There are facts of existence which can be ex- 
pressed only in such terms as the languages of poetry, art, 
morals, and religion employ. It is difficult to see how these 
languages could be if there were nothing in existence to sup- 
port them. And it is also difficult to see how they could have 
the character and exactness of the language of quantity and 
number, and then remain unspoiled. That character would 
ruin them as effectively as their character ruins it. So far as 
we seek to get existence properly expressed, we find that our 
seeking is rewarded only by the use of more languages than 
one. This also is an event we are compelled to accept, and its 
acceptance is our most precious possession. In times like 
ours, or like what ours are said to be, times of unhappy moral 
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perplexity, what is needed is not some new theory of the 
meaning and value of events which will banish perplexity 
for a season, but a renewed contemplation of what existence 
is like. It is the simple and the obvious that needs emphasis, 
not the complicated and the obscure. And the obvious here 
calls for a sane and liberal cultivation of the languages of 
life, a cultivation which recognizes that the purposes these 
languages serve can never be expressed in a language that 
says only 2 + 2 = 4. 

Recently I made a pilgrimage to two shrines, Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres. It is true that I did not go like the 
pilgrims of old, on naked or sandalled feet, with a burden 
on my back and a staff in my hand. I went in luxury, a luxury 
at which they would have marvelled and which they would 
have despised, seeing in me an affront to their devotion in- 
stead of an illustration of it. Yet I went as a pilgrim. My 
purpose was devout even if my approach was luxurious. 
Ever since my reading of the book by Henry Adams, Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres have been shrines in my imagina- 
tion. I had not seen them before. I had read of them and 
talked of them, and I had been led to believe that if I went 
there something would happen to me. Henry Adams had 
invested them with a quality which I had found elsewhere, 
as in the moving ruins of Tintern Abbey, but had never 
found with quite that mastering effect which he had led me 
to believe was to be felt in their presence. At Chartres 
everything that needs forgiveness seems to be forgiven, and 
at Mont Saint Michel everything that is difficult seems to 
find a triumph in its difficuity. Both were built by men, but 
by men possessed by what they built, men who were but 
instruments in the hands of forces that mastered them. Un- 
der the spell of these shrines, it seemed as if man had never 
produced them by his art, in an effort to embody his imagi- 
nation in a structure, but as if nature had produced them, 
using man for her subtle purposes, as she uses soil and mois- 
ture and sunlight, to diversify existence with illustrations 
of her power. 
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POPLAR AND ELDERTREES 
By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


OPLAR, upon your hilltop proud, 
This is what comes of standing alone, 
Aloof, away from the happy crowd: 
Your leaves are ever full of moan. 
Night and day like a sensitive lyre 
The strings of your heart are never still; 
You wince at every human ill; 
You are riddled with shafts of scarlet fire. 
Edmund, the saintly fool, are you 
For storms to rain their arrows through. 
Frail silver stem of the cup of the sky, 
You bear its burden until you die.” 


Smugly thus murmured the eldertrees, 
Voluptuous-bosomed, grassed to their knees, 
Drowsed in the valley’s upholstered ease. 
Hardly a ripple stirred from place 

The bountiful breadth of their flowered lace. 
But the poplar, wind-wrung, riddled with fire, 
Caught their talk on his sensitive lyre, 

And sighed back answer in noble tone: 

“This also comes of standing alone— 

It is to me, and not to the vale 

Where sleep and poisonous dreams exhale, 

It is to me the great ones come, 

The lonely, when their hearts are dumb, 

For courage in their martyrdom.” 
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COMMERCIAL AVIATION—ILLUSION 
OR FACT? 


By EDWARD P. WARNER 


T took the fellow countrymen of Orville Wright 
twenty-three years, including twenty months of war 
with its frenzied aerial activity and undiscriminating 
ballyhoo, to realize what had happened when he wrote 
the record of his accomplishment into history on December 
17, 1903. For more than two decades afterward, aviation 
remained impalpable and remote. The average citizen 
knew it as a factor of importance in military operations. 
He might, and very often did, have young relatives or 
friends who had qualified as pilots during the war, but they 
had come home—those who had escaped the toll of battle 
—and settled back into earthly pursuits. The fact that they 
had been flying and the craft that they had flown merged 
into the fading background of memory among the other 
fantastic wartime phenomena, along with phosgene and 
contact mines and U-boats. He knew the airplane as an in- 
strument of acrobatic and pyrotechnic display by dare- 
devil charioteers who wrote their exploits upon the sky in 
letters of fire, and in due course embedded their shattered 
bodies in the earth. © 
With the spring of 1927, the scene changed. Even be- 
fore the Lindbergh flight the scene-shifters were preparing 
their work. Public opinion awaited only the catalytic agent 
that would generate the reaction necessary to transmute the 
American people into that beatific state known as “air- 
mindedness.” Lindbergh’s flight happened to serve as the 


catalyst, but if it had not been Lindbergh it would have 


been Byrd, or some one else. It would not have happened 
quite in the same way, for the Lindbergh saga could not 
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} have been duplicated under any other circumstances, but 
| the time was ripe for the boom, and some one of the group 
: gathered at Roosevelt Field and waiting the official 
| weather forecaster’s word to go, was bound to start it off. 
Even before Lindbergh landed at Le Bourget there had 
| begun to be evidence of stirring public interest. The record, 
' like that of most other phenomena of the period, could be 
; read from the ticker-tape. From 1922 to 1925 inclusive, 
' the high price for Wright Aeronautical Corporation stock 
was 20. In 1926, with the Army and Navy endowed with 
) new five-year programmes and with public interest in mili- 
tary aviation aroused by the denunciatory declamations of 
' General William Mitchell and by his subsequent court 
| martial, the price climbed to a peak of 40. By the time that 
| Lindbergh had finished his tour of the United States and 
| made his flight to Mexico, the stock was up to 80. There- 
' after it abandoned all restraint in its giddy ascent towards 
the zenith. Within the next year it almost touched 300. 
The only other aeronautical security listed on the New 
' York Stock Exchange was following an almost parallel 

course; yet earnings had not been greatly increasing. A 
+ commercial market as yet hardly existed, and military busi- 
ness was being kept by the Bureau of the Budget to below 
the figures that had been foreseen when the five-year pro- 
grammes were under discussion in the spring of 1926. 
Earnings, as a matter of fact, had nothing to do with the 
case. 

There were two reasons for the demand. First, the idea 
of flying, once really comprehended, had a romantic appeal 
| perhaps unmatched by any other industrial innovation in 
the last quarter century—radio was the airplane’s only 
rival in possession of the quality of magic. The second fac- 
tor in the driving power behind aeronautical finance and 
the public pressure for participation was more practical and 
realistic. The automobile business had had its colossal 
growth of the first fifteen years of the present century to 
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the accompaniment of the general disdain of business men, 
After the process was finished, they awakened to the Oppor- 
tunity that they had lost. Then came the airplane industry, 
and it looked enough like another automobile business fo; 
the eagerly waiting group to swarm aboard. The paralle| 
was indeed a convincing one. Here again was a new vehicle 
available for private transportation. Here was a further op- 
portunity to enlarge the bounds of movement of the 
average man. Presumably he would pounce upon it pre- 
cisely as he had done upon private personal mechanical 
highway transport. The analogy was so alluring that the 
differences were overlooked, especially as the automotive 
saturation point, long a remote spectre, was beginning to 
look as though it might be very near at hand. The home of 
motor manufacture seized upon aviation with a whoop as 
promising to avoid the peril of a constriction of its factory 
activities. Billboards signed by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and heralding “Aviation—Detroit’s Next Great In- 
dustry” sprang up all over the city. 

Promoters soon undertook to provide stock enough to 
meet the most exorbitant demand. In response to their pied 
piping, something like four hundred million dollars was 
poured into the manufacture of airplanes and engines and 
the operation of airlines in little over a year. That figure 
does not include at all the outlay on municipal or purely 
private airports, which would have run into the neighbor- 
hood of another three hundred million. The bull mar- 
ket was surging to its peak. In the early spring of 1929 the 
total valuation that the stock market had put upon that sec- 
tion of the aircraft industry which fell within the scope of 
its operations could only have been justified on the basis of 
the production of about 25,000 civil airplanes a year. The 
largest figure that had ever been attained up to that time 
was 3,500, but pointing out that fact caused no qualm to 
the whole-hearted believers in the automobile precedent. 
Business men with a well-deserved reputation for conserva- 
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| tim cheerfully aligned themselves behind the dizziest 
‘ predictions in the spring of 1929, when, as a matter of 
fact, aeronautical stocks were near their all-time peak. But 
even before the great and general débacle in November 
) they had fallen off about forty per cent. 


And there we enter the next stage of recent aeronautical 


| history. The airplane stocks, along with those of a very few 
' other industries, sounded the warning note for the black 
| week-end of the late autumn of 1929. While the bull mar- 
' ket continued upward on momentum and promises, the 
» aeronautical section hesitated and declined. Before the 
' summer of 1929 was over, the aircraft industry had begun 
' to waken to painful realization that popular air-minded- 
| ness was finding an expression chiefly vocal. It seldom at- 


tained any more practical expression than a willingness to 


' vote for a bond issue for a new municipal airport. Thirty- 
' five hundred non-military airplanes had been built in 1928, 

and most of them had been sold. Fifty-three hundred had 
| been built in 1929, and 3,600 had been sold, with the re- 


mainder staying in the manufacturers’ hands to depreciate 
steadily and to unsettle all production plans for 1930. 
Roughly, 8,o00 non-military airplanes were actually 


| sold during the two and a half years following the Lind- 


bergh flight. Where did they go? About 600, or seven per 
cent, went to air transport lines. Seven per cent were ex- 


| ported. It is impossible to give exact distribution figures for 


the rest, but almost certainly not more than forty per cent, 
and very probably not over thirty, were sold to genuine pri- 
vate owners or to companies that intended to use the air- 
plane for legitimate business purposes. A small part of the 
remainder went to manufacturers who frankly acquired 
the machines as temporary aid to publicity, with little idea 
of keeping them in service after they had skimmed the 
cream off the headlines. The rest, very likely a majority of 
the entire number built, passed into the hands of profes- 
sional pilots, taxi services, aerial survey companies and 
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schools—especially schools. A large part of the great pro. 
duction of the boom years went into the control of institu. 
tions which used it for giving intensive flying training to 


embryonic pilots who would theoretically be in great de. ] 4 


mand on transport lines and elsewhere in the very near fu. 
ture. At the end of 1929 an examination of the flying 
schools of the United States showed that somewhat over 
one-half of their students were looking forward to secur- 
ing employment as professional pilots. Who was going to 
hire them and what for remained uncertain, but optimism 
reigned supreme. 

The boom of 1929 nicely disproved the theory that it is 
impossible to lift oneself by one’s boot straps. Aeronautical 
activity grew by a process of mutual inflation, with each 
part of the industry blowing up some other part. Rapidly 
growing production figures created the presumption of a 
great demand for pilots. Students rushed to the schools to 
be prepared to meet the demand. The schools feverishly 
bought airplanes to supply not only the students who were 
in sight but the much larger number that were expected to 
arrive shortly. The factories built airplanes to satisfy both 
the existing demand and the rapid expansion that was an- 
ticipated. About the time that Wall Street was celebrating 
a 16,000,000-share day, the aircraft industry paused for 
breath, took a look around its own preserves, and discovered 
that there was an overproduction of nearly everything— 
airplanes, engines, aeronautical engineers, schools, pilots, 
and mechanics. With that realization there began the long 
process of deflation. Within the last eighteen months the 
industry has contracted its executive personnel by some- 
thing between forty and seventy per cent and its overhead 
expense by something between fifty and eighty. 

The story of the great recession should not be closed 
without mention of the one type of aerial activity which 
appeared to have escaped its effect. Air transport was one 
of the very few commercial activities in the United States 
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. I which showed a larger volume of operations in 1930 than 
» in 1929. There was actually an increase of almost one hun- 
> dred per cent in the volume of traffic and about twenty-five 
| per cent in gross income. Hardly a month passed without 
| the starting of some new airline, and business men who had 
S never dreamed of the possibility of travelling by air in the 
) spring of 1929 were using the airplane as a matter of 
» course by last October. 

' But for eighteen months the industry of airplane manu- 
facture has, by the standards of 1929, been in the dol- 
drums. The production of commercial airplanes attained 
the respectable figure of twenty-one million dollars last 

_ year. It was a total at which the pioneer commercial build- 

| ers of 1925 would have exulted as exceeding their fondest 

; hopes, but it was far out of proportion to the plants con- 

' structed and the overhead obligations assumed during the 

height of the boom. In 1926, with a commercial produc- 
tion that probably did not exceed four million dollars, most 

| of the manufacturers made very satisfactory profits. They 

) lived modestly and banked their surplus. Four years later, 
with five times as much business, the industry as a whole 

| showed a net deficit of about eight millions, as closely as 

; can be estimated from very incomplete returns. The bill 
was paid out of the contributions made a couple of years 
earlier by investors eager for quick profits. Airplane manu- 
facture had become a big business. Its practitioners were 

| learning to think on a big scale, and the results were printed 
in red in the income account. 

_ Inthe meantime, the Army and Navy remained as the 
one sure shelter from the financial blast. 

It has been an almost unvarying rule of the past year that 
military business was profitable, commercial business was 
not. The three companies which never seek a non-military 
order, and never take one unless it is virtually forced upon 
them under very unusual conditions, all finished 1930 with 
excellent profits. Their positions have been steadily 
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strengthened. By far the most successful of the great merg. 
ers in its recent operations, and in fact the only one among 
them to avoid a loss on 1930 operations, was the one which 
devotes at least four-fifths of its manufacturing effort to 
the military market. 

Purchases for the national defense are comparatively 
immune from the effects of ordinary depressions. But the 
five-year programmes for the Army and Navy, adopted in 
the summer of 1926, are nearing completion. The limits 
of expansion then provided for have almost been attained, 
In spite of the obvious great increase in the relative impor- 
tance of aviation in the military scheme during the last five 
years, no new or enlarged programmes have been ap- 
proved; and the ominous approach of a deficit in the fed- 
eral budget discourages the assumption of any new obliga- 
tions that can be postponed. With a world conference for 
the limitation of armaments about to convene the adminis- 
tration in Washington is anxious to make no overt move 
towards the apparent increase of American military power. 
Current purchases of military equipment are almost solely 
for replacement, and competition among manufacturers 
hungry for any sort of a crumb has driven prices down. 
During the fiscal year just ending as this is published, the 
provision for new flying equipment for the Army and 
Navy totalled $30,500,000. For the coming fiscal year it 
has been cut to $26,800,000. 

It has been, and still is, a popular assumption among the 
more optimistic of the airplane builders that their troubles 
are a mere echo of the universal economic affliction. All 
that they ask for is another bull market, and they are pre- 
pared to dismiss 1930 as a nightmare interlude, going on 
from where they left off in the summer of 1929. The pub- 
lic will begin buying again, and the aeronautical sky wil! 
once more be roseate. They paint their own problem in 
forms and colors far simpler than the truth. The collapse in 
Wall Street enormously intensified the collapse in the aero- 
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nautical industry, but it did not cause it. The public cannot 
| start buying agai, because it never really started in the 


first place. 


The future of non-military airplane manufacture on a 


F really large scale depends upon two groups—industrial 


users and private owners. There is no other hope. 
The transport lines will, of course, be steady but com- 


| paratively small purchasers. Even when air transport has 
' expanded to the point of handling twenty per cent of the 


total passenger traffic (excluding commuters) and ten per 
cent of the long-haul express traffic of the United States, its 
bill for new equipment for replacements will hardly attain 


' thirty million dollars a year, less than half the total com- 
' mercial sales of 1929. The attainment of that volume of 


operation, although reasonably within sight, is still some 
little distance in the future. For the present, sales to trans- 
port lines will be considerably below the figure just men- 


tioned. 


Then there are the small local operators of aircraft, who 


have concerned themselves principally with selling 


“hops,” or short rides around an airport. As the airplane 


f becomes a commonplace, that activity dies of inanition, ex- 


cept in a few communities where exceptional scenic attrac- 
tions keep alive a continuing demand for aerial sight-seeing 
tours. The same operators usually run small flying schools 
as an auxiliary source of income, but the flying schools have 
already been supersaturated both with airplanes and with 
students who, upon acquiring their piloting licenses, found 
themselves still unemployed. Adding together their “hop” 
business, their schools, their aerial photographic work and 
their taxi services, the last steadily growing in importance, 
the local operators will require in the aggregate many hun- 
dreds of planes each year. For some time, however, the best 
that can be hoped for is that they will carry their share of a 
production equal to that of 1929 and distributed in the 
same general fashion. They offer no hope of radical expan- 
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sion, or even of justifying the industrial organization an4 
production facilities developed during the boom. Over. 
equipment and preparation to produce more than the ayail. 
able market can by any possibility consume are the besetting 
sins of American industry, but seldom has the apparent 
danger-line been reached and passed with such a rush as in 
the airplane business. 

So by a process of elimination the manufacturer find; 
himself driven back upon the two remaining possibilities— 
the industrial user and the private owner. The airplane in 
the service of industry ought to be an immensely valuable 
private transportation service, carrying both passengers and 
goods upon a company’s business. In certain special cases it 
serves also as an instrument of observation and of visual or 
photographic survey, notably for lumber interests, public 
utilities picking sites for high-tension lines, and pipe-line 
owners. Some of the companies that have bought airplanes 
have used them in those fashions and been able to rejoice in 
the results. Perhaps a larger number have either put the 
planes into service wholly frivolous or recreational or have 
used them as an adjunct to publicity or for building good 
will by taking prospective customers for free aerial pleas- 
ure jaunts. The airplane’s publicity value depends on its 
novelty, and the amount of newspaper space that it can at- 
tract decreases in proportion as the machine becomes a 
familiar spectacle. In economic depression, a vehicle that is 
used principally for taking the president on week-end fish- 
ing trips to Canada is a luxury with which a corporation 
feels itself well able to dispense. 

Misuse of the industrial airplane, or misapplication of 
the word “industrial” in that connection, has given the air- 
plane in business a black eye in some quarters. Although 
there are many lines of business in which no profitable use 
can be made of the present-day airplane, there are others, 
fortunately, in which the airplane is so useful a tool that, 
once tried, it can hardly be dispensed with. For example, oi! 
companies, both refiners and independent drillers, use the 
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airplane for transport as a matter of course. The centre of 
gravity of industrial plane ownership lies near the oil fields 


" of Kansas and Oklahoma. Among the newer uses, experi- 
' ments are beginning to be made in employing light air- 


planes, with a direct operating cost of only three or four 
cents a mile, to supplement trucks for deliveries and the 
collection of materials over distances of from twenty to one 
hundred miles. 

Industrial purchases might, on very generous estimate, 
account for some thousands of new machines each year. 
They could call for production even well beyond the 1929 
record. Even at best, however, they would be trivial com- 
pared with the theoretical possibilities of private consump- 
tion. 

The two markets have much in common. The industrial 
plane, like the privately owned one, is likely to be flown by 
amateurs to whom flying is an incidental activity rather 
than a career. Except for luxury craft of large size and 
great cost, such as a few very wealthy corporations may put 
at the disposal of their executives, the employment of a 
professional pilot of long experience will be comparatively 
rare. Both industrial and private planes are completely de- 
pendent for their utility on ground organization, including 
well-placed airports. They are dependent on proper servic- 
ing facilities. And that raises an issue of enough importance 
to merit digression. 

Eight years ago, there probably were not a hundred non- 
military flying fields in regular use in the United States. 
But a concentrated effort was brought to bear on airport 
construction, and the trans-Atlantic flights of 1927 and 
Lindbergh’s subsequent tour of the country turned the tide. 
By the end of that year the number of airports, omitting 
from reckoning the emergency fields and fields with no 
permanent installation, had reached 500. On January 1, 
1931, it stood at 1,111, almost evenly divided between com- 
mercial ports and those municipally owned. 

Thanks to public enthusiasm and its success in finding 
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financial expression, everything had been done to the new 
fields except to gold-plate them. A million dollars was , 
trifling sum to be spent, either by city or by corporation, 
Some of the builders got their money’s worth, and at the 
same time provided public utilities of real value. Others ac. 
complished chiefly the erection of memorials to over-op. 
timism. Airports, combining the romance of aviation with 
the solidity of real estate, offered a particularly attractive 
field for promotion, and also for the operations of the ma- 
chine politician. They were built in bulk, often with more 
reference to popular psychology than to the needs of the 
air traveller. Los Angeles, being a peculiarly “air-minded” 
city, at one time boasted fifty flying fields, including eight 
of the first rank, in the metropolitan area. No two airlines 
used the same field, and the traveller coming in on one line 
and wishing to depart on another had to break his aerial 
journey with from ten to twenty miles in a taxicab. That 
situation no longer exists, and about half of the fields have 
either been closed down or much reduced in activity. 

In spite of the magnificence 01 many American airports, 
they remain frequently weak on two counts—service and 
transportation. There are some fields, but unfortunately 
relatively few, where a pilot who is not mechanically 
minded can leave a plane in the afternoon with a general in- 
junction to the staff to check it over and do what may be re- 
quired, and feel assurance that the machine will be in per- 
fect condition for him to take off in safety and comfort in 
the morning. There are relatively few field staffs which 
have fully accepted the idea that an airplane is a high-speed 
vehicle, and that travellers who use their own machines to 
save travelling time might like high-speed service on the 
ground to enable them to continue or to go on about their 
business. The speed with which the transport liners on 
scheduled runs are served, it may be remarked parentheti- 
cally, is usually unexceptionable. The airports in the last 
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» two years, like the automobile service stations in the last 
> ten, have improved immensely, but there is much progress 
© still to be made. 

| The conventional means of reaching the centre of the 
city from the airport, or vice versa, is by taxicab. Transport 
lines usually provide bus service for their passengers at the 
terminals, but with this exception there is not one field in 
twenty that has any readily available public transportation 
facilities. Aside from the fact that there usually is no taxi 
stand at the field and that the newly arrived aviator must 
mark time for from a quarter to half an hour while wait- 
ing for a cab to come and get him, airports are necessarily 
well out in the open country and taxi charges are corre- 
spondingly high. Of the sore spots in the present airport 
situation, the lack of regular scheduled motor bus service is 
perhaps the sorest. All this has had its effect upon private 
ownership and operation, and in this respect the parallel 
with automobile history is close. 

But the airplane has had other problems, peculiar to it- 
self. Most serious among them has been the suppositious 
difficulty of learning to fly. The adjective just used is not 
the choice of an irresponsible enthusiast. It is entirely de- 
fensible. Flying is really extremely easy. In terms of total 
elapsed time consumed by a person of fair natural aptitude, 
learning to fly is a shorter process than learning to ride a 
horse with any degree of grace or comfort; probably 
shorter than learning to swim; probably shorter and cer- 
tainly less painful than learning to ride a bicycle. A physi- 
cally normal young man who can command the full atten- 
tion of an instructor and an airplane and whose course is not 
interrupted by weather, can reach the point of taking a 
plane up alone in two or three afternoons of instruction. 
Four or five afternoons more, if he is in a hurry, will give 
him enough hours of practice to qualify for a private li- 
cense, and thereafter the government authorizes him to fly 
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anything anywhere so long as he does not operate for hire, 
A really energetic youth of average aptitude could pack the 
whole process into a week. 

The flying qualities of the present-day airplane do con- 
stitute a real obstacle to the indefinite spread of private 
ownership; but it is not from any inherent difficulty of fly- 
ing that the trouble arises, although, of course, it would be 
extremely desirable that the process of learning should be 
still further condensed. Swimming, or bicycling, is a tech- 
nique once acquired and never forgotten. The art of flying, 
on the other hand, entails the constant exercise of judg- 
ment, and perfect judgment in emergency is maintained 
only by constant practice. The records of the Army and 
Navy show that those pilots who fly most have fewest acci- 
dents, and that the poorest risks are the officers who have 
desk duties and who go into the air only two or three times 
a month. Lighter commercial planes are easier to fly than 
the military types, but even the private pilot must set upa 
schedule of reasonably frequent flying if he is to remain 
proficient. The dangers of flying, so far as it has special 
hazards, are: first, bad weather, with low visibility; second, 
mechanical failure, demanding immediate landing and 
often requiring very nice judgment in choice of landing 
place; third, and most important for the comparative nov- 
ice who flies across country only under good conditions, the 
possibility that an airplane may be allowed to get gradually 
into a position that does not immediately advertise itself as 
dangerous, but from which the machine can drop very sud- 
denly into a motion requiring both time and altitude for 
recovery. The novice pilot has to unlearn the cautionary 
rule of all previous human experience, that one should al- 
ways slow down in doubt or danger. He has to learn that 
speed is his salvation, and that when he feels himself to be 
going more slowly than usual he is flirting with disaster. He 
has to saturate himself with the fact to the point of instinc- 
tive action. 
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Thus the airplane pilot needs training, and practice, and 


| watchfulness, but it is easy, and in fact customary, to exag- 


gerate the hazards to which he is subject. Of the accidents 
that the newspapers report, a large majority are due to ex- 
treme recklessness or to doing, in the desire to show off, 
something that the pilot fully knew to be dangerous at the 
time when he did it. Unfortunately the records are not kept 
in such form that the accident rate among private owner- 
pilots using modern airplanes can be stated, but the death 
rate among that group, either in the United States or in 
Great Britain, would almost certainly be well under one per 
cent. 

Attempts to develop a yet safer and simpler airplane 
(sometimes loosely known as “fool-proof”) for the private 
owner have centered on the reduction of minimum speed, 
on eliminating the hazards of flying at or very near the 
minimum, and on reducing the necessity for nicety of judg- 
ment in landing. Those were the aims of the competition 
sponsored by the Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, which produced two very interesting airplane 
designs. Both showed exceptional flying qualities. Both ad- 
mittedly had certain disadvantages, as any novel construc- 
tion will have. Both have been suffered completely to dis- 
appear. One was the production of an individual inventor, 
who has failed to secure financial backing for the develop- 
ment of the type. The other came from a great factory, 
which apparently completely lost interest in the whole sub- 
ject within a few months after the competition was over. 

The psychology of the typical old-time pilot, often be- 
come an important factor in some airplane company, has 
played an important part in providing the background of 
such decisions. As a business man, he may express the ur- 
gent desire that everyone should fly, he may feel that there 
is no reasonable excuse for refraining from flying at pres- 
ent, and still his fundamental point of view remains that of 
the man who overcame all obstacles while acquiring his 
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own proficiency. He often has more than a little subcon- 
scious scorn for the individual who is indisposed to follow 
the same course and who has to have things made safer fo; 
him. Furthermore, he is likely to be extremely hostile to 
any mechanical innovation that can be described as , 
“gadget.” Some years ago a new safety device was installed 
on all British military airplanes. The only complaint that | 
ever heard against it came from one of the most famous 
pilots of the Royal Air Force, who complained bitterly that 
flying was being made so easy that there was no longer any 
opportunity to display special skill. All the distinction was 
being taken out of the game. 

The number of private owners is gradually increasing, 
along with the number of qualified pilots. Almost sixteen 
thousand American citizens now hold licenses of some de- 
gree. Perhaps five hundred of them own airplanes for pur- 
poses of pleasure alone, another twelve hundred for a mix- 
ture of pleasure and business. To raise the number of 
owners well up into the tens of thousands, everything possi- 
ble must be done to simplify the process of flying and to 
suppress its uncertainties and hazards. The Guggenheim 
competition held out a promise of what might be done. The 
research that went into the design of the competing ma- 
chines must be resumed, and carried on with undiminished 
vigor. Inadequate progress along that line is one of the four 
great barriers, up to the present time, to a really wholesale 
acceptance of private operation. The other three are: the 
inconvenience of many airports and the inadequate facili- 
ties that they provide; the apparently high cost of flying 
(very materially lowered during the last two years) ; and 
the necessity of taking time for the human race to adjust it- 
self to the idea of flight—the greatest fundamental novelty 
that man has encountered in at least four thousand years. 

Let me reiterate that the future of the airplane industry 
hangs principally upon the private market. The private 
market hangs principally upon the activities of the engi- 
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neer, and upon the willingness of the industry’s high finan- 
cial control to back its technical men and to give them a 
free hand in experiments that cannot produce any imme- 
diate and direct financial return. The aeronautical engi- 
neering profession has had notable successes during the last 
few years in increasing the efficiency, comfort, and espe- 
cially the speed of transport planes. Its accomplishments in 
specific application to the needs of the private owner have 
been nothing over which to indite a paean of praise. 

To this statement there is one notable exception, but it 
applies in the first instance only to the work of a single in- 
dividual and subsequently, during the last two years, to that 
of the staff of a single company. I refer, of course, to the 
autogiro. The autogiro overcomes at a stroke one of the 
serious difficulties in aviation. The minimum speed is low, 
and for purposes of descent it can even be reduced to zero. 
The machine can then be set down in emergency in almost 
any space large enough to accommodate it at rest. Further- 
more, low speed involves no special dangers and no serious 
loss of control. The type makes particular appeal to those 
who have always been vaguely uneasy about the airplane 
because they have felt that it would give them no time to 
think before acting. The autogiro at present is costly. It has 
mechanical problems of its own. The available models have 
only very limited weight-carrying capacity and perform- 
ance. But it will definitely enlarge the private market in at 
least one direction. 

Nevertheless, however widely popular private flying 
may become, the most direct and general public contact 
with the airplane will be made through the transport lines. 
At present there are probably a little less than two thousand 
private airplane owners in America. There are probably 
about fifteen to twenty thousand Americans who ride the 
airlines with some regularity, and about eighty thousand 
more who made at least one trip last year. The ratios are 
likely to remain much the same, with eight or ten regular 
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transport patrons for every owner. The total amount paid 
for the transportation of passengers and goods by air in the 
United States in 1930 was almost exactly equal to the total 
sales of non-military aircraft. Yet when aeronautical com. 
merce is mentioned, most minds will turn naturally to the 
manufacture of airplanes. 

Air transportation in all countries has one overshadow- 
ing problem—escape from the subsidy and from the mi- 
nute and vexatious government control that accompanies it. 
Until the enterprise stands strictly on its own feet, traffic 
statistics will be somewhat delusive, for the number of pas- 
sengers thus carried will be largely determined by the rate 
set, and the rate in turn depends principally upon how 
deeply the transport line is able to dig into the national ex- 
chequer. Ever since 1920 it has been the practice of all of 
the principal European states to grant direct subsidies for 
airline operation, and for each mile flown on an approved 
schedule a fixed payment is made, usually without any ref- 
erence to the amount of commercial traffic handled. The 
American method, after the Post Office Department with- 
drew from the direct operation of mail planes and turned 
the routes over to contractors in 1926 and 1927, was quite 
different. Payment was made for carrying mail, and in pro- 
portion to the amount carried. It was the contractor’s privi- 
lege to conduct a vigorous propaganda for the air mail, and 
to use all available means to persuade business houses to 
send their mail over his line. Since the mail was carried at a 
heavy loss to the government, running between five and ten 
million dollars a year over the last few years, the financial 
outcome for the companies was the same as if they had been 
given a direct subsidy, but in administrative detail the 
American procedure had advantages over the European 
one. It had the advantage that the contractor received no 
income unless there were some general public use of his 
line, and he was given a double incentive for stimulating 
public interest and for keeping the world informed of the 
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) existence of his service. It had the advantage that it per- 
| mitted the government to adopt a policy of Jaissez faire in 


its dealings with the operators, letting them take their own 
decisions, whereas in Europe it has been common practice 
for government representatives to sit on the board of di- 
rectors of each company and exercise a veto power over 


| everything from the fixing of the mechanics’ wage scale to 


the purchase of propellers. Close control over operating 
practices is considered a necessary incident of the direct 
handing over of government funds, to make sure that the 
moneys so received are neither diverted nor wasted. 

A little more than a year ago, upon the plea of the Post- 
master-General, the fundamental air mail law was 
changed. Since then the American tactics have much more 
closely resembled those of the European states. The trans- 
port companies are now paid by the mile flown, instead of 
by the pound of mail carried as in the past, although there 
is still a certain correspondence between the unit rate of 
compensation and the average mail load for the route. The 
law made provision for what was virtually a direct subsidy 
of forty cents a mile to established passenger lines approved 
by the Postmaster-General, with the line assuming the 
obligation of carrying only a nominal amount of mail, but 
as yet there has been no use of that authority. 

The most important direct result was a levelling up of 
rates. Awards had been made by competitive bidding under 
the whole system, and grotesque inequalities had resulted. 
During the great excitement of early 1929, the possession 
of a mail contract offered a peculiarly good background for 
a promotion or the revision of capital structure. For that 
and other reasons, including the cheerfully uncritical op- 
timism that was rife at the time, some contracts were let at 
rates ranging from a fifth to a half of the minimum that 
might have covered running costs. Firms that received 
their contracts at a time when pessimism was abroad and 
bids were high, were able to reckon a net profit of better 
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than fifty per cent of their gross receipts. Revision on to 2 
substantially uniform basis of compensation was obviously 
called for. 

It is not so easy to agree upon the benefits of the second 
administrative effect of the change. The law made the 
Postmaster-General a potential dictator over most of the 
nation’s air transport system, and the present occupant of 
the office, Mr. Walter F. Brown, has been not at all loath to 
play the part. By direct instruction or as the indirect conse- 
quence of administrative regulation, he has determined the 
type of airplane that shall be used, the speeds at which 
flights shall be made, the navigating equipment to be in- 
stalled, the accommodation to be provided for passengers, 
and so on. The plans of the Post Office Department have en- 
trenched upon the regulatory authority of the Department 
of Commerce, to the great concern of both builders and 
operators. All that might have been expected. As we have 
approached the direct-subsidy form more nearly in the fi- 
nancial relations between the transport lines and the gov- 
ernment, we have had to accept the administrative draw- 
backs of a direct-subsidy system. Laissez faire has gone by 
the board. 

In the meantime, passenger travel has continued to grow. 
In 1930 it was twice as large as in the previous year, seven 
times as large as in 1928. It was up to nearly one per cent of 
the railroad passenger business, excluding the commuters. 
Last year the total volume of passenger traffic in ton-miles 
was more than three times the total for mail, but the 
amount received in passenger fares was only one-third the 
amount handed over by the Post Office. The average in- 
come on passenger business was about 65 cents a ton-mile, 
on mail something over $5 a ton-mile. The subsidy effect is 
quite apparent, and so is the absolute dependence of many 
of the lines on their mail contracts to keep going. Their 
passenger income alone would be far below their running 
costs. Of the 130,000 miles flown daily by transport planes 
under the American flag (somewhat more than the total 
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for all the rest of the world) sixty-five per cent is on 
mail contract. Two years ago a great many enthusiasts were 
confident that they could make passenger business a paying 
venture by itself. They set out to prove it, and so many 
lines were opened that the proportion of mileage with mail 
was temporarily forced below a half. A large share of the 
new lines either received mail contracts in due course or 
suspended operations, and the percentage of mileage flown 
without Post Office backing has been falling off almost 
steadily. 

So far, the story may seem a discouraging one both for 
the air transport enthusiast and for the taxpayer who has to 
provide the money to make up the deficit. But there are sev- 
eral bright spots. First among them is the steady decrease in 
governmental outlay per unit of traffic handled. Taking all 
federal expenditures on civil aviation together, whether the 
money be handled through the Post Office Department, 
Department of Commerce, or elsewhere, and spreading 
them over the total mail and passenger traffic to get the ap- 
propriation per ton-mile, it develops that the resultant unit 
sum was a third less in 1929 than in 1928, and that last 
year it was only half what it had been in 1929. Last year’s 
gains were abnormal, but if we study the trend of the curve 
and the factors that control it, there seems to be every rea- 
son to believe that commercial air transport for the country 
as a whole can be on a definitely self-supporting footing 
within the next three years—possibly even earlier. 

Further encouragement is to be found in the develop- 
ments of aircraft design. The combination of efficiency and 
economy in transport machines has been the engineer’s first 
care for the past year and a half, and operating costs per 
ton-mile have been reduced about a third, or perhaps even 
more. Still more progress will be made when the present 
overemphasis on extreme speed is relaxed and economy at 
more moderate speeds is given the pre-eminence that it de- 
Serves In most cases. 

Finally, and best of all, there is a record of accomplish- 
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ment. The tide appears to have turned on the drop in the 
proportion of transport operation without mail. The figure 
shows signs of going up again after its long decline, and the 
record and precedent of the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington Airway are responsible. Since last September 
that company has been starting a plane from Washington 
and one from New York each hour from early morning un- 
til after dark. The operations have been economical, the 
rates fair, and the service popular, with an average patron- 
age of close to two hundred passengers a day. A similar sery- 
ice, though with departures a little less frequent, has been 
inaugurated between Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago, and 
extensions to other mid-Western cities are in early prospect. 
With frequent departures, the airline gains public confi- 
dence, and at the same time it lightens the burden of over- 
head costs that rests with crushing force upon the line that 
schedules but a single trip daily. 

Commercial flying and the aviation industry are still in 
a critical period. The broad future of the airplane market 
depends upon technical developments, and it is unpredict- 
able, although it can be foreseen with assurance that there 
will be a gradual steady growth in any case as industrial 
users gain experience with their planes and as potential cus- 
tomers become habituated to seeing airplanes around them 
and get over their first shock at the idea of flying. Air 
transport will be on a safe and sure basis within a few years, 
if nothing happens to check its progress in the meantime. 
Its supreme needs, upon which its whole future depends, 
are a continuance for the next two years of essentially the 
present measure of federal financial support, gradually ta- 
pering off in amount, and a reasonable freedom from un- 
reasonable governmental regulation and governmental 
control over minute details of policy. 
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BRITISH COLONIALS AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


By P. E. CORBETT 


SHOULD escape criticism from many of my Cana- 
dian compatriots if I surrounded the first noun of my 
title with heavy quotation marks. But I am one of those 
who bear the description “colonial” without shame or 
humility. The inflexion commonly given the term by the 
hereditarily superior Englishman leaves me undisturbed. 
After all, it is precisely the inflexion given to “American,” 
“anglais,” “américain,” and “Englishman” wherever— 
which means everywhere except one country for each— 
those are terms of reproach. 
Without the inflexion, the word has double justification. 
It is full of historical significance, and it is the only pos- 
sible common description for those citizens of the British 
Commonwealth whose home is not in the British Isles. But 
why, the outsider may ask, should any difference of de- 
scription be necessary among British subjects? Because our 
union has always been and still is a conflict between Great 
Britain on the one side and the colonies on the other. For a 
hundred years we on the circumference have been engaged 
in the business of wheedling or forcing concessions from the 
centre, aided not a little by the living reminder of what 
happened under George the Third. We have been compet- 
ing, too, in wealth and culture; and the tone in which the 
term “colonial” is used suggests the diehard’s grudging ad- 
mission of our success in the struggle for status and trade, 
and his firm conviction of our failure in culture. 
The British Commonwealth is constantly referred to as a 
family, and in our bickerings at least we resemble closely 
that social unit. Nor does the metaphor break down when 
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we turn and rend the outsider who interferes, whether his 
purpose be hostile or benevolent. But if it be a family, it js 
a family definitely emerged from the patriarchal stage—, 
fact readily admitted to-day by English governments, jf 
not by English clubs. Since 1800 paternal authority has 
dwindled to the vanishing point, and the serene sole arbiter 
has been replaced by a garrulous and not always efficient 
family council. 

What keeps us together in one common nationality, 
under one crown, despite all the disruptive power of dis- 
tance, despite diversity of race, language, religion, and 
civilization, is a question which puzzles the meditative 
British subject hardly less than the stranger. 

There are, of course, those “legal links.” Formally they 
have held even the most advanced Dominions firmly in 
colonial shackles. The tyro, unprepared for that illogic 
which Sir Austen Chamberlain has vaunted as the best rule 
of constitution-building, and reading, say, the British 
North America Act (the constitution of Canada) and the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, might well inquire the basis 
for all the talk about autonomy. Canada, acknowledged 
leader in the evolution of the British Commonwealth, can- 
not amend her own constitution; and every Act passed by 
the legislature of any Dominion, at variance with an Act of 
the Parliament at Westminster, is void. Nor will the in- 
quirer be more enlightened when he discovers that treaties 
concluded by the Dominions must pass through the hands 
of the English Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
their way to the common sovereign for ratification. Let him 
come next to the 1926 Report of the Imperial Conference, 
and only with difficulty can he believe that he is not in the 
midst of another constitution altogether. Of course, if he 
masters early the mystic distinction between law and con- 
vention—if he can be brought to realize that law is what 
you disregard and convention is what you do—all will be 
easy for him. Why then, he may ask if he be uncomfort- 
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ably inquisitive, keep the law on the books? And there, in 
the final analysis, he has us. There is no good reason for it, 
unless it be that these blinds conceal the rate of speed from 
the more nervous passengers. When the blinds begin to 
bother the drivers, they are rolled up—a process now being 
applied to the Colonial Laws Validity Act. 

For in spite of all forms, we Dominions have for some 
time been masters in our own houses. If we desired amend- 
ments, they were made; if we wanted legislation at vari- 
ance with existing imperial statutes, we got it enacted; if 
we concluded a treaty, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs waved it gracefully on. The legally competent or- 
gan, though in some cases situated in Great Britain, has 
operated at our request. We have accepted a few of the for- 
mal aspects of subordination on condition that they consti- 
tute no real impediment in the autonomous conduct of our 
own affairs and, on the whole, make the machinery run 
with less rattle. Thus, though the Imperial Conference of 
1930 now offers repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 
giving us complete liberty of legislation and power to 
amend our own constitutions, Canada refuses to accept the 
whole of this gift. The prime ministers of the Canadian 
provinces, assembled this April at Ottawa, have subscribed 
to the new Statute of Westminster with the reservation that 
it shall give the Dominion no power to alter our fundamen- 
tal law, the British North America Act. Only the British 
Parliament shall amend that, and so, since that body would 
not act in the face of grave opposition from a province, 
local rights, particularly those of the French in Quebec, 
will be secure against the caprice of political majorities at 
Ottawa. 

As a compelling bond of union, then, the law of the con- 
stitution is negligible. Where it is a comfortable support, we 
cherish it; but wherever it pinches, we stretch it. 

What of economic co-operation? Here there has been 
substantial advantage. As between Great Britain on the one 
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side and the Dominions on the other, however, the advan- 
tage has been mostly to the former. Obviously, there are 
narrow limits to co-operation with a country which, in a 
high-tariff world, clings to the metaphysic of free trade, 
The Imperial Conference of 1930 brought to clear defini- 
tion the issue between Labor and Liberal anti-protection- 
ists in England and the imperial preferentialists of the Do- 
minions. It also brought about at least a temporary align- 
ment of the English Conservative party with the advocates 
of economic unity for the Commonwealth. With the plain- 
spoken Canadian premier in the van, the leaders of His 
Majesty’s overseas governments unambiguously declared 
the discontent of their constituencies with the present dis- 
tribution of the Empire’s trade. They went home empty- 
handed, for Mr. Snowden carried the English cabinet with 
him in his refusal to impose on foreign foodstuffs a duty 
which would have secured the British market for the main 
exports of the Dominions. Increased preferences for Eng- 
lish manufacturers would not compensate, to him and his 
party, for a dearer loaf. He offered as a substitute import 
boards and a quota plan which would have given to Empire 
products a fixed part in the Englishman’s bill of fare. But 
last year’s Conference could not work that out, and al- 
though a fresh attempt will probably be made in 1931, 
there is, in Canada at least, little confidence that a satisfac- 
tory arrangement will result. At the moment, the chief 
hope of substantial preferences in the markets of Great 
Britain appears to lie in the possibility of a Conservative 
victory when that country next goes to the polls. 

In some of his utterances the present Canadian premier, 
Mr. Bennett, had gone so far as to hint that failure to give 
increased commercial significance to our political union 
might lead speedily to disruption, and it was chiefly there 
that he trod on controversial ground. In all those countries 
whose eyes were fixed on the historic struggle going on in 
London, there must have been many startled souls asking 
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themselves: “Is it possible that we are held together only by 
the fact or prospect of pecuniary profit?” Not the least sur- 
prising thing is that the suggestion should have come from 
Canada, and from the head of that very party which in 
1911 upset the well-laid plan of commercial reciprocity 
with the United States. But the wind bloweth where it 
listeth and no man knoweth. In those days it was the Cana- 
dian manufacturers who were fighting for their existence; 
now it is the producers of food. Has the mind of the people 
changed so much? Probably not. If this mind were domi- 
nated by motives of gain, surely the movement for political 
inclusion in the great free-trading enclosure of the United 
States would be irresistible. Instead of that, it is negligible! 

Mr. Bennett said that a union based on sentiment alone 
cannot endure. That may be so, but surely much depends on 
the strength of the sentiment. The inference would appear 
to be that, in Mr. Bennett’s opinion, the sentiment is weak- 
ening. With the dilution of original stocks by immigration, 
this is to be expected. But at least two questions remain to 
be asked and answered. Does the British Commonwealth 
depend on sentiment alone? If so, is there any reason to 
violate by dissolution what sentiment survives? For, so long 
as any sentiment remains—and there is still much of it in 
Canada and South Africa, and still more in Australia and 
New Zealand—only the prospect of definite advantage will 
induce us to separate. It would have been interesting to hear 
Mr. Bennett proceed to the logical conclusion. Would the 
advantage lie in formal independence added to the real au- 
tonomy which we now enjoy? Australia and New Zealand 
would hardly follow him there. In political or customs 
union with the United States? That would be peculiar to 
Canada, and would involve reversing all the forces that 
operated so effectively in 1911. Mr. Bennett can scarcely 
have contemplated so interesting a volte-face. It would be 
more charitable, perhaps, not to inquire what lay behind his 
general proposition. 
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The truth is that there is still much hard profit to rein- 
force soft sentiment. For instance, in the matter of terrj- 
torial defense. In Canada, of course, more people every day 
are ceasing to attribute any defensive virtue to membership 
in the Commonwealth. This is the result of an increasingly 
realistic estimate of their geographical and political situa- 
tion. For Canadians the only possible enemy is the United 
States, and they are reasonably confident that any danger 
from that quarter will remain potential only. To Australia 
and New Zealand, on the other hand, defense is still an im- 
portant consideration—witness their substantial contribu- 
tions to naval strength. Even South Africa prizes the Brit- 
ish assurance against isolation. 

But there is another type of defense—that of British 
subjects, and the interests of British subjects outside the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth. Here Canada is no less a 
beneficiary than the other members of the Commonwealth. 
Like the Irish Free State, Australia, and South Africa, 
Canada has begun to build up a diplomatic service, but thus 
far only small progress has been made. Everywhere save in 
Washington, Paris, and Tokyo, she depends upon English 
ministers; and everywhere, without exception, she depends 
upon the English consular service. An astounding thing is 
that, like the other Dominions, she is given, and accepts, 
diplomatic and consular representation without contribu- 
tion or return other than the occasional fee of chancellory. 
The pecuniary equivalent of what the trading or travelling 
colonial owes to the prestige of the British name, and to the 
devotion and efficiency of British officials abroad, might 
perhaps be calculated. It is safe to say that the resulting 
figures would approach astronomical magnitude. Those 
preferences which the colonies have allowed to English 
manufacturers have not been without their guid pro quo, 
and the rarity with which this has been acknowledged by 
the colonies is not less remarkable than the abstinence of 
English governments from any reminder. 
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Not usually included under the heading of “sentiment,” 
though biologically much the same thing, is the pride of 
being a part in something big. That probably goes as far as 
anything else to explain the prolonged fidelity with which 
the Dominions cling to the mother country. As children we 
were taught to glory in an extent of empire “upon which 
the sun never sets.” Serious efforts are being made to ex- 
cise that species of nationalistic gloating from the education 
of youth, but geography without jingo would be a lifeless 
thing. In this refrain, moreover, the internationalist is 
likely to be heard singing in tune with the imperialist. For 
to our membership in the Commonwealth we owe it that 
we stand a little apart from the ruck of small nations. Now 
we of the Dominions pride ourselves, rightly or wrongly, on 
being sensible peoples to whom peace is the only sanity, and 
we desire that the energy which we are ready to devote to 
the spread of this doctrine may be employed with the great- 
est possible eficacy. Working together in some sort of con- 
stitutional unity, the British nations can, we believe, do 
more to advance world peace and the general welfare of 
humanity than they could by isolated effort. For the pool- 
ing of the special knowledge and the special sympathies of 
each of these nations should make for calmness and equity 
in the outlook of all; and the common decision, when it can 
be attained, is likely to be worthy of united support. Mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth, in other words, enables us 
to play a larger and more beneficent part in world business. 
This conviction, with the growth of interest in interna- 
tional politics, will go some way to compensate for the 
diminution of racial sentiment among British colonials. It 
is also a useful corrective to the rising doubt of a new gen- 
eration as to the worth of nationalism. 

The cohesion, actual or prospective, of British nations in 
the international sphere has from time to time presented a 
more sinister aspect to foreigners. The British 4/oc, with 
seven votes in the Assembly and two in the Council, is one 
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of the bogies of the League of Nations, which has been used 
in the United States, for example, to frighten off followers 
from the pro-League forces. The fact that we cannot see 
the remotest likelihood of giving real justification for this 
fear has naturally little weight. At the back of it lies a 
genuine or simulated suspicion that we may use the League 
and other international organs for the selfish advancement 
of British interest. Yet there could be no greater error than 
to suppose that the members of the Commonwealth are 
bound to see eye to eye, or are disposed to sacrifice easily 
their distinct points of view. Take the case of Canada, for 
instance. Not only is the individual Canadian more North- 
American than English, but in the work of the League of 
Nations, and in other matters of moment such as the Japa- 
nese Alliance, the country as a whole has abundantly dem- 
onstrated that its attitude is likely to be essentially North- 
American. That is the measure of truth behind the trite 
description of this Dominion as interpreter. Further afield, 
India brings Asia to our councils; Australia and New Zea- 
land, the Pacific. The consequence is that in a forum like 
the League of Nations any measure, to secure the unani- 
mous consent of units so diversified as those linked under 
the British crown, must justify itself on the broadest 
grounds of human, as distinct from national, advantage. 
Over against the list of items to the credit of a united 
Commonwealth must be set at least one clearly realized 
debit. We have not yet decided among ourselves—much less 
obtained the acknowledgment of foreign powers—that one 
British nation may be at peace while another is at war. Most 
intelligent people are aware of our established doctrine of 
“passive belligerency,” which permits a Dominion or 
colony to abstain from any active assistance. That, however, 
is very different from neutrality, if only because there is as 
yet no international recognition of such status. The “passive 
belligerent” could be forced, by attack upon its territory or 
commerce, which would, of course, be no infringement of 
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international law, into active warfare. So long as this situa- 
tion exists—and there is no definite move in progress to 
clear it up—there is a very appreciable risk of entangle- 
ment, in remote and alien quarrels, to be faced by every part 
of the Commonwealth. The interest, approaching anxiety, 
with which Canada, a country with no navy, watches the 
efforts to forestall naval competition between Great Britain 
and the United States, is only one of many evidences that the 
risk is understood. It diminishes in direct ratio to the prog- 
ress of organization for world peace—one reason why the 
Dominions, prizing as they do their common allegiance, are 
throwing themselves with zeal into the war against war. 
But there is, in any event, no present sign that the dangers 
of union—which can never be completely eliminated—are 
likely to overshadow its paramount attractions. The South 
African Assembly may pass resolutions asserting the right 
of secession; but the purpose of these is to emphasize the 
free-will basis of our association rather than to provide a 
loophole of escape in any prospective crisis. Perhaps, too, 
General Hertzog and his party would like to claim a share 
in the credit for constitutional progress which has hitherto 
fallen mostly to Canada. 

Lawyers argue that “right of secession” is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Constitutions generally set out to be perma- 
nent, and secession is a political, extra-legal step which 
eludes classification under rights. Right or no right, how- 
ever, everyone has acknowledged for the last fifty years that 
no force will ever be used to hold an unwilling people in the 
partnership. The Commonwealth is a purely voluntary as- 
sociation maintained for reasons of expediency at least as 
much as sentiment; and those, within or without, who 
prophesy its voluntary dissolution, have yet to show that 
any part of it would gain thereby. 

Read aright, the signs of the times point not to disinte- 
gration but to a new lease of life and growth. 

The constitutional work of the 1930 Imperial Confer- 
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ence, which has been overshadowed by the publicity of its 
somewhat acrid commercial debates, will strengthen our 
working organization by simplification and by a more ra- 
tional distribution of power. 

Recently the success of the negotiations at the Indian 
round-table conference has been followed by evidences of a 
new co-operation between British officials and native leaders 
in India. We colonials have been more than content to leave 
the mountainous problems of Indian government to the 
Mother Country. One of our strongest objections to any 
scheme of imperial federation, with a joint government and 
parliament sitting at Westminster, has been that this would 
mean joint responsibility for the guardianship of non-Ev- 
ropean peoples. But, repudiate as we might any direct of- 
ficial concern, the political situation in India was bound to 
affect not only our trade but our sympathies. Some among 
us will deplore the new approach to equality on the part of 
our Asiatic member, and predict increased difficulty in the 
thorny question of migration. But we who feel that a sore 


in the body of the Commonwealth is in process of being 
healed, cherish the hope that the path to a rational and 
human solution of our race problems will be cleared by re- 
moving the bitterness of political inferiority. Meantime, 
here in Canada at least, the prospect of responsible govern- 
ment in India has given a fillip to loyalty by renewing our 
faith in the liberalism of British rule. 
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FREE CITIZENS IN A FREE STATE? 


By CHARLES P. HOWLAND anp 
RICHARD W. HALE 


N May 27, 1929, six justices out of nine of the 

Supreme Court of the United States denied 

Madame Rosika Schwimmer, Hungarian by 

birth, admission to citizenship. The six judges 

declared that she was not sufficiently attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution to become an American citizen. 

Madame Schwimmer, pacifist lecturer and propagandist 
of her opinions, carried her oriflamme bravely into the office 
of the Naturalization Examiner at the beginning and into 
the Supreme Court room at the Capitol at the end. She de- 
clared that she had no sense of nationality, a view which to 
the six adverse judges was inconsistent with a desire to be 
incorporated in a nation. She was “‘an uncompromising paci- 
fist,” not solely objecting to the requirement of military 
service because of a personal religious or conscientious scru- 
ple against taking human life, but opposing the entire con- 
stitutional system of “common defense” which “was one of 
the purposes for which the people established and ordained 
the Constitution.” Lastly, said the six judges, she was dis- 
posed to exert her power to influence others to oppose the 
constitutional system, “an attitude that would make her a 
danger to the State.” 

In expounding her views Madame Schwimmer declared 
that her pacifism did not rest upon a religious conviction of 
the wickedness of war, as she was “an absolute atheist””—a 
term which to modern thinking has no precise meaning. 
Though it is apparent that Madame Schwimmer is high- 
minded and sincere, and sacrificed herself in obedience to 
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the voice of conscience—surely a religious motive—he; 
frankness gave the government counsel a handle for the 
assertion that the principle of “refusal to perform military 
service on account of religious scruple is not involved jn 
the case.” 

Among those who administer naturalization the Schwim- 
mer decision was promptly taken to mean that an applicant 
for citizenship must offer a complete subjection of mind 
and spirit to the federal nation, present and future, however 
its constitution and laws might be changed or amended, 
promising for all time blind obedience in all things. This 
interpretation was adopted by federal judges in Connecticut 
and New York City in denying naturalization to two other 
applicants, whose views differed substantially from those of 
Madame Schwimmer. They share her distinction from the 
masses of American immigrants by their possession of high 
qualities of mind, and of sensitiveness to right and wrong 
—in short, by the possession of active consciences. 

One of these, Dr. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, a Baptist, is 
a professor in the Yale Divinity School. He was ready to 
take the oath of allegiance, and his willingness to take up 
arms in defense of the United States was attested by his 
record of service at the front in the World War as a chap- 
lain with the Canadian and American armies. But he held 
religious beliefs which would not permit him to promise in 
advance to bear arms in any war whether or no he believed 
it to be morally justified. He was ready to give to the United 
States all the allegiance he could give to any country, but 
he could not put allegiance to the government of any coun- 
try before allegiance to the will of God; wherein he re- 
sembled the seventeenth-century Friend, “refusing not in 
contempt of the King or any of his officers, but in obedience 
to the Lord, who had showed him mercy.” 

Dr. Macintosh had no desire to abolish nationality nor 
was he opposed to the constitutional system of military de- 
fense of the country. His views had been matured as a basis 
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for his personal conduct and not for the sake of influencing 


others. 


The second of the two applicants, Marie Averil Bland, 


| isan Episcopalian; her father is an Episcopal minister, with 


a church in Lincolnshire, England. For nine months after 
the armistice she nursed shell-shocked soldiers in the psy- 
chiatric department at Brest, France, as a member of the re- 
construction unit of the United States government. 

Construing the naturalization oath as containing a prom- 
ise to bear arms, she was unwilling to take it, believing that 
the bearing of arms is contrary to the ethics of Christ; her 
own interpretation of the gospel preached in the Episcopal 
church is opposition to war. Nevertheless, in time of war 
she would render service to the government in any capacity 
but that of a combatant, and would be willing to help the 
wounded anywhere. She would not proselytize or try to in- 
duce others to accept her views and beliefs. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
York decided that neither Dr. Macintosh nor Miss Bland 
was wanting in attachment to “the principles of the Con- 
stitution” and that both should be admitted to citizenship, 
since neither of them showed any disposition to oppose the 
organization of a “common defense” of the United States, 
or to exert a “power to influence others to such opposition,” 
or to encourage others in a refusal to bear arms. They ex- 
hibit no trace of a rebellious spirit, their scruples relate only 
to personal combatant service. But the government was not 
content to let such persons become citizens, and carried both 
cases to the Supreme Court, where they were argued on the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of April, 1931. 

In these cases we have the eternal problem of harmoniz- 
ing civic and religious duties. To that problem, to the effort 
to give it a right and wise solution, the members of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends, the Quakers, could not be in- 
different. For over two hundred and fifty years it has been 
a part of their religious faith that all war is inconsistent with 
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the principles of Christianity and the best interests of man. 
kind. Although not shared by all of its individual members, 
this has been the official position of the Society of Friend 
from its inception in the seventeenth century down to the 
present time. The American Friends Service Committee 
was organized in 1917 to represent all the several branches 
of the Society of Friends in America in connection with the 
emergency of the World War. Through this Committee 
large number of Friends found service in various forms of 
civilian relief work in many countries of Europe. In France 
and Belgium, between the years 1917 and 1920, this Com- 
mittee operated as a unit of the American Red Cross, and 
during the years 1920 to 1924 the Committee carried ona 
large programme of child feeding in Germany as an agency 
of the American Relief Administration. The Committee 
still continues to function as a channel through which the 
members of the Society of Friends and other persons of con- 
genial spirit can serve their fellow men. 

It is interested in the question raised by these naturaliza- 
tion cases for the reason that several members of the reli- 
gious body which it represents, citizens of other countries, 
have been denied citizenship in this country because of their 
~ conscientious inability to take oath or affirmation promising 
to engage in military activities. The interest of Friends in 
this question extends beyond the problem as presented for 
its own members. Sincerity of religious conviction is not de- 
pendent upon membership in any particular religious sect, 
and the solemn question is the same for all persons, regard- 
less of their religious affiliations. 

Moved by this interest, the American Friends Service 
Committee authorized the present writers, wholly in sym- 
pathy with the views expressed though neither of them isa 
Friend, to present to the Supreme Court substantially the 
following argument upon the broad problem of reconciling 
temporal with religious allegiance. 

It is obvious that the test set up by the final holding of 
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the Supreme Court in these cases will be a national shib- 
boleth. Loyalty and support and defense of Constitution and 
| jaws must in the nature of the case be uniform throughout 
the United States. Wherever process runs, laws are to be 
obeyed and oaths to be taken. Naturalization will play a 
minor role in a survey of the whole field of allegiance to 
that Supreme Temporal Being, the Sovereign Nation. 

The government’s contention throughout has been that 
the oath and obligation of allegiance are “unqualified.” It 
contends that our nation, instead of desiring thinking citi- 
zens, demands unqualified subjection, so that the majority 
of the people shall rule in all spheres and on all issues. No 
exception is allowed to the rigorous sovereignty of the state. 
That sovereign being is assumed to speak with complete 
authority by the mouth of those persons who are placed in 
power by an elaborate constitutional system and elections 
held under it. Once in power they are infallible, and com- 
mand obedience ex cathedra. 

The premise assumed by this view has long been discussed 
and expounded by political philosophers. It came to prevail 
in Prussia early in the nineteenth century and from Prussia 
spread to the rest of Germany. Hegel developed it. Treit- 
schke discussed it generally. Bismarck applied it to internal 
and external politics, and von Bernhardi used it to glorify 
aggressive war. To this Prussian concept and its applications 
the English and American ideas of liberty and the practices 
of democratic governments are in complete opposition, and 
the antagonism of ideas and of practices was one aspect of 
the World War. 

The Prussian philosophy of the state had its roots in a 
national experience. The efforts of Stein and Gneisenau to 
create a corporate sense of unity in the German people as a 
means of throwing off the yoke of Napoleon called for a 
complement in the sphere of political philosophy. This 
appropriate metaphysical concept Hegel produced. The 
end-product of his thinking about the state was that it is 
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absolute, ultimate, and universal—a moral Absolute. Th. 
individual must adjust himself to it, and from his relation 
to it draw his meaning and his being. 

The idea incubated by Hegel passed through the forcing 
house of Treitschke, “the Bismarck of the Chair,” who 
gave it unphilosophic and dogmatic expression. Treitschke 
exalted the moral and spiritual grandeur of power. The 
state, he held, has no obligation to obtain for its actions the 
approval of its subjects; power alone suffices it. “What the 
State demands above all is action in its most external form, 
. . . Its essence is to realize what it wishes.” 

The duty of the citizen, therefore, is to surrender his con- 
science into the keeping of the state. As war is one of its 
functions, in the discharge of which all citizens owe it 
allegiance, the state makes the choice of means, and, the 
choice once made, all citizens (subjects) must dutifully as- 
sist, however wicked they might, if they had free minds, 
think those means to be. The system would tolerate no pro- 
test against the invasion of Belgium, and none against 
waging some future war with gas and bacterial poison, too 
horrible to contemplate. 

The correlative of the dominating state, asserting its will 
over the promptings of the individual’s conscience, is the 
docility of the herd. Bismarck encouraged it that his policies 
might meet with no domestic resistance; Bernhardi devel- 
oped it in order to provide the necessary supply of submis- 
sive soldiers for the German armies. He believed that “the 
assertion of the rights of the individual leads ultimately to 
individual irresponsibility and toa repudiation of the State.” 

English-speaking folk have no such political metaphys- 
ics. Hobbes made no lasting impression on them with his 
“leviathan,” and the evolution of their practice goes di- 
rectly counter to the Austinian theory. They approach the 
relations of human beings with each other in municipal 
law, in the organization of the town meeting, or in the 
framing of states, from a pragmatic point of view, testing 
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) the value of principles and institutions by their permanent 
fruits alone. The question is always, Does the thing work? 
) The point of view is that of finding practical solutions for 
} actual problems. One is found. A second problem arises and 
| js similarly solved. In the increasing complexities of gov- 
' ernment these problems and their solutions come into rela- 


tions with each other, and from these relations emerges the 


| pattern of English and American institutions. 


In that pattern, which can scarcely be called a system, 
“acts which touch us nearly are dependent for their validity 
upon the consent they can secure.” This is the nourishing 
ideal of Anglo-Saxon liberty. Santayana has put compactly 


' the contrast between the two attitudes: 


“The apologists of absolute will are not slow, for in- 
stance, to tell us that Germany in her laborious ambitions 
has been pursuing the highest form of freedom, which can 
be attained only by organizing all the resources of the world, 
and the souls of all subsidiary nations, around one luminous 
centre of direction and self-consciousness, such as the Prus- 
sian government was eminently fitted to furnish. Freedom 
to exercise absolute will methodically seems to them much 
better than English liberty, because it knows what it wants, 
pursues it intelligently, and does not rely for success upon 
some measure of goodness in mankind at large. English 
liberty is so trustful! It moves by a series of checks, mutual 
concessions, and limited satisfactions; it counts on chivalry, 
sportsmanship, brotherly love, and on that rarest and least 
lucrative of virtues, fair-mindedness: it is a broad-based, 
stupid, blind adventure, groping towards an unknown goal. 
Who but an Englishman would think of such a thing!” 

These liberal practices do not weaken the state, as the 
Prussian school believed; they are the best safeguard of the 
state against subversive change, averting the natural desire 
of any spirited people “to fly in the face of such usurped 
authority, and do with ostentation the exact opposite of 
what it enjoins.” There is shrewd statecraft in Jefferson’s 
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dictum that it is better to “be exposed to the inconveniences 
attending too much liberty than those attending too small 2 
degree of it.” 

The theory of an authorization by the citizen of all pos- 
sible future acts of government is destructive of the springs 
of individual morality. The truly loyal resist such claims 
stoutly, since they are loyal from conviction, and conviction 
cannot be bound in advance. The ultimate source of law- 
abidingness is the respect of citizens for the law; and re- 
spect for law—a thing so precious that it should be nour- 
ished by all possible measures and modes—depends in large 
extent on the respect which law itself exhibits towards the 
foundations of that respect—the convictions of the citizens, 
It is therefore wiser to accept the risk that some in obeying 
their convictions may disobey the law than to make the con- 
ditions of obedience mechanical in defiance of conscience. 
Emerson’s epigram that “the law is only a memorandum” 
means the same as James Russell Lowell’s—“All free gov- 
ernments, whatever their name, are in reality governments 
by public opinion, and it is on the quality of this opinion 
that their prosperity depends.” Who can be satisfied with 
the spirit of law-abidingness in our present society? To 
strengthen it may be the most important task of govern- 
ment, but government cannot strengthen it by doing vio- 
lence to the conscience of the best of its citizens. 

The freedom of spirit which informs English and Ameri- 
can institutions, and by which the best citizens have always 
determined their duty, has never yielded itself unqualifiedly 
to government in time of war. The good citizen must recog- 
nize expediencies, observe moderation, avoid subversive acts 
and propaganda, perhaps submit to penalties—but the per- 
emptory voice of a true conscience against the evils of a war 
has always in modern England and in our own country had 
a hearing. When full and calm judgment is passed upon the 
worth of a citizen, the measure of that worth is not his 
acquiescence in the wisdom of a declaration of war, still less 
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his willingness to kill in a war against which his conscience 
revolts—no such crude measure—but rather the quality of 
his attachment to the spirit and the institutions of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. 

To free minds Charles James Fox was a better citizen of 
England, from the point of view of English interests, than 
Lord North. Yet after the war in America had begun, Fox 
would not vote supply for “‘so ignoble a purpose as the carry- 
ing on a war commenced unjustly, and supported with no 
other view than to the extirpation of freedom.” And after 
Saratoga he asked Lord George Germain in the House 
“what he now thought of Mr. Washington, whom he had 
esteemed so lightly, in view of the tidings at the moment 
before them?” 

When Congress declared war with Mexico on May 13, 
1846, the Legislature of Massachusetts did not wait for 
the verdict of history to declare it unjust, but “Resolved. 
That such a war of conquest so hateful in its objects, so wan- 


ton, unjust and unconstitutional in its origin and character, 
must be regarded as a war against freedom, against hu- 
manity, against justice, against the Union, against the Con- 
stitution and against the free states; and that a regard for 
the true interests and highest honor of the country not less 
than the impulses of Christian duty should arouse all good 


citizens to join in efforts to avert this war... .” 


Charles Sumner, whose attachment to the Constitution 
was profound, felt no obligation to support an administra- 
tion’s war. He approved the act of Fox in refusing to vote 
supply for the war with America. This he conceived to be 
the straight line of conduct to be observed by a Member of 
Parliament. In Faneuil Hall February 4, 1847, he attacked 
the argument that, the war having been begun, it must be 
assisted by all: “In what book of morals is it written, that 
what is bad before it is commenced, may become righteous 
merely by the fact that it has been commenced? Who on 
earth is authorized to transmute wrong into right?” 
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Many public men were far less temperate while the 
Mexican War was waging than Dr. Macintosh would ever 
be. The bite in Lowell’s “John P. Robinson” verses was not 
veiled by their satire; and in the middle of the war Lowell 
published a bill from Uncle Sam to the fictitious “Rey. 
Homer Wilbur” amounting to $9.87 for the parson’s share 
of bloody work done by the American armies in Mexico, 
The man who thus denounced the war during its course 
was neither deprived of his citizenship on the ground that 
he would not “support and defend the Constitution,” nor 
proscribed by the government or the community. He was 
honored as a great American citizen, and took the oath as 
our Envoy at the Court of St. James’s. 

Equally in conflict with the consciences of good citizens 
was the Crimean War, declared by Great Britain in 1854. 
John Bright was not an opponent of the principle of “com- 
mon defense”; he never condemned all national use of arms, 
and when the time came he supported the forcible suppres- 
sion of the Indian mutiny and the cause of the American 
North against secession. Yet with all his strength, in and out 
of Parliament, he denounced and opposed the Crimean 
War. 

If Bright, not Macintosh, were an applicant for naturali- 
zation, and the government were opposing him, one of the 
witnesses to his “attachment to the principles of the Consti- 
tution” would be Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln issued a pardon 
to an English boy of twenty who had been sentenced to im- 
prisonment and fine for plotting to seize a vessel in San 
Francisco Bay and send her out as a Confederate privateer 
(or pirate). The pardon read: 

“. , . And whereas, the said Alfred Rubery is a subject 
of Great Britain, and his pardon is desired by John Bright, 
of England; 

“Now therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States of America, these and divers 
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other considerations me thereunto moving, and especially 
as a public mark of the esteem held by the United States of 
America for the high character and steady friendship of the 
said John Bright, do hereby grant a pardon to the said Al- 
fred Rubery, . . .” 

Richard Cobden’s attitude also was that of Macintosh: 
“Under certain circumstances he would fight or, if he could 
not fight, he would work in the hospitals.” For this inde- 
pendence and courage, says John Morley, “our heartfelt 
admiration and gratitude goes out to Bright and Cobden, as 
it goes out to Burke for his lofty and manful protests against 
the war with America and the oppression of Ireland, and to 
Charles Fox for his bold and strenuous resistance to the war 
with the first French Republic.” 

When Bright died in 1889, Gladstone, who had listened 
to him in the House in 18 54 “in deep and apparent distress” 
(the distress was due to the fact that Gladstone was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet during the Crimean War), pronounced 
his eulogy, saying of Bright and Cobden: “We had not till 
then known how high the moral tone of these popular lead- 
ers had been elevated, and we had not known of the splendid 
examples they could set to the whole of their contempo- 
raries, and to coming generations, of a readiness to part with 
all the sympathies and with all the support they had held so 
dear for the sake of right and conscientious conviction.” 

The list might be indefinitely extended. The names on it 
are universally held in honor. If those persons were unfit 
material for the citizenship of a self-governing common- 
wealth, little is left of our traditions and of our belief that 
we are citizens and not subjects. 

The bearing of the philosophy of history upon the cases 
of Dr. Macintosh and Miss Bland is to be found in the per- 
formance of the judicial function of construing the require- 
ments for naturalization, and of aligning those require- 
ments with the American practice of liberty of conscience. 
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In the Naturalization Act of 1906 Congress had no in- 
tention of altering immemorial American practice in order 
to set up a Prussian Philosophie des Staatsrechts. The pre- 
scription is that an applicant for citizenship must be attached 
to the principles of the Constitution. He must therefore ac- 
cept the constitutional principles and system which he finds 
here: the system of “common defense,” under which Con- 
gress may exercise any of the powers entrusted to it by Sec- 
tion 8 of the First Article, and may not infringe “‘the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms.” These are essential 
elements of the scheme of things to which the applicant 
must give his allegiance, and this is the Constitution to 
which he must declare his attachment. 

Neither Miss Bland nor Dr. Macintosh is an enemy of 
this system: the one asked the court whether Congress, un- 
der the Constitution, required her to call God to witness 
that her service in the next war shall be with gun and sword; 
the other asked if he must invoke the Deity to witness a 
wholly unconditional surrender of his religious belief. 

If the applicants are not opposed to the constitutional 
provisions for military and naval defense, but accept and 
are therefore attached to the principles of the Constitution, 
as both Miss Bland and Dr. Macintosh declare themselves 
to be, does the prescribed oath require them to surrender 
their scruples and to agree at any and all times to go into the 
army and to kill other human beings? The oath is “‘to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” It will be observed that the language is figurative. 
Military force, an army and navy, is necessarily involved in 
“defending” the territory of a country against invasion, the 
person of a king against violence or rebellion. But a coun- 
try’s constitution and laws are not in issue in its wars, nor is 
it necessary that the country be at war for the constitution 
and laws to need the support and defense of good citizens. 
In many ways will good citizens support, defend, protect, 
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cherish, shield, and vindicate the principles of the constitu- 
tion. All such synonyms express loyalty and allegiance; they 
have no military connotation. 

This rational meaning of the words of the oath is con- 
gruous with their origin and use, in which there is nothing 
to suggest an element of personal military service. In colo- 
nial America in 1776, the Continental Congress agreed 
upon an oath to be taken by officers in the service of the Con- 
gress; this oath concluded with the promise to “support, 
maintain, and defend the said United States against the said 
King George III.” The obligation of military men to fight 
comes not from this general oath of allegiance, but from the 
nature of their professional engagement; the oath, which 
was required of those taking civil office as well as of military 
men, was a guarantee of loyalty and aid in general to the 
American States, as opposed to loyalty and aid to George III. 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, however, the 
motion that the legislative, executive, and judiciary officers 
within the several States and of the national government 
ought to be bound by oath to support the articles of union 
was passed unanimously. The issue was federal, as against 
state, allegiance, and the question of defense by force of 
arms was not discussed. 

From 1789 until the Civil War the oath required by 
Article VI of the Constitution for induction into other of- 
fices than the presidency contained only the promise to “sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States.””> When the 
word “defend” was added in 1861, the oath, “to support, 
protect, and defend the Constitution and government of the 
United States,” was to be administered to all in the civil 
service of the United States, and was evidently designed to 
express the paramount authority of the national government 
as opposed to state allegiance. 

The issues of the Civil War produced the famous “Test 
Oath,” which had to be taken by everyone “elected or ap- 
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pointed to any office of honor or profit under the govern- 
ment of the United States, either in the civil, military, or 
naval departments of the public service, excepting the 
President of the United States.” The promise in this Test 
Oath to “support and defend the Constitution of the United 
States” was in reinforcement of the denial of having in any 
way aided the Confederacy, and a further guarantee of fed- 
eral as opposed to state allegiance; it was to be taken by 
civil as well as military officers, and had nothing to do with 
bearing arms. It was, in short, intended to bar Robert EF, 
Lee, Robert Toombs, and Jefferson Davis from citizenship 
in the Union, but the citizenship of James Russell Lowell, 
Charles Sumner, or a North Carolina Quaker or Mennonite 
was untouched. 

In 1884 the present oath of office, including the promise 
“to support and defend the Constitution” was substituted 
for the Test Oath. It would be preposterous to assume that 
Congress intended by these words that all civil as well as 
military officers of the United States should, as @ condition 
of taking office, promise to join the combatant forces in 
wartime. The irrelevancy of such a requirement to the 
duties of civil office is sufficient argument that it was not 
imposed. 

The story of the various oaths may be summed up: 
Loyalty is the end sought; subjection in all matters tem- 
poral and religious has not in fact been in the minds of those 
who have written the oaths. American equally with Eng- 
lish draftsmanship has had in the forefront of its mind 
God and country rather than the god of battle. The purpose 
of the oath in our Naturalization Act was, in the words of 
the Virginia Act of Naturalization of 1783, “to keep the 
offices of the government in the hands of citizens intimately 
acquainted with the spirit of the Constitution and the genius 
of the people.” 

Washington, who took the oath to “preserve, protect, and 
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defend the Constitution of the United States,” considered 
the non-fighting Quakers to be good patriots. Discussing 
them with a French visitor, Brissot de Warville, he declared 
that in the course of the war he had entertained an ill opin- 
ion of this Society; he knew but little of them, as at that 
time there were but few of that sect in Virginia, and he had 
attributed to their political sentiments the effect of their 
religious principles. ““He told me,” says de Warville, “that 
having since known them better he acquired an esteem for 
them; and that, considering the simplicity of their manners, 
the purity of their morals, their exemplary economy, and 
their attachment to the constitution, he considered this So- 
ciety as one of the best supports of the new Government.” 

No doubt the main objection to such views as those of Dr. 
Macintosh and Miss Bland rests in the fear that should those 
views be indulged, many cowards and slackers would escape 
the call of duty when the country is in danger, sheltering 
themselves behind the fraudulent profession of religion or 
conscientious scruple against the taking of human life. The 
facts of experience are the best answer to these apprehen- 
sions. By methods which it would too much extend this arti- 
cle to describe, effective touchstones of sincerity on the part 
of “conscientious objectors” have been discovered and used. 
“During the present war,” says the statement of Assistant 
Secretary of War Keppel of June 13, 1919, “the problem 
arose only in England and the United States. We are in- 
formed that Germany promptly shot the men who professed 
conscientious scruples against warfare. In France, through 
long compulsory service, men had previously made their 
mental adjustments to the situation.” The tests then were 
needed during the World War only in England and the 
United States. In England the conscientious objectors were 
rigorously tested, and out of five thousand cases less than 
one hundred were rejected for insincerity. The genuine 
cases were not confined to Quakers or to pacifist sects, but 
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were distributed through all denominations, as appears by 
these percentages: 
Friends 
Congregationalists 
Agnostics and atheists 
Church of England 
Wesleyans 
Unitarians 
Jews 
Catholics 
Primitive Methodists 


Scattering 27.50 


In the United States the total of those professing objec- 
tions was smaller. Under rules allowing exemption from 
military service in a combatant capacity because of reli- 
gious beliefs, the ratio of men professing conscientious ob- 
jections in the camps to the total inductions was as 3,989 
to 2,810,296, or .001 4 per cent. The number of those court- 
martialled and punished was 504, a ratio to the total induc- 
tions of .000179. 

On May 25 the Supreme Court delivered a decision 
denying citizenship to both Dr. Macintosh and Miss Bland. 
The opinion was written by Mr. Justice Sutherland, with 
whom concurred Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, 
Butler, and Roberts. Chief Justice Hughes, with whom 
concurred Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone, dissented. 
In consequence of this decision, applicants for citizenship 
when they take the oath must have in mind that they are 
promising to do personal combat service if called upon to do 
so in any war which Congress may declare. As many Quak- 
ers and other persons of similar views are unwilling to take 
human life, and are scrupulous as to the effect of their 
solemn engagements, the effect of this decision is to bar such 
applicants from American citizenship. 
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SONNETS OF NIGHTFALL 
By DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


LWAYS I shall remember how the night 
Comes on a garden. There can never be 
A silence deeper than the day’s last light 
Brings to a closing petal. Sleepily 
A tulip yawns and nods upon the wind; 
A bluebell tinkles faintly; four o’clocks 
Forget that Time beats on eternally, 
Folded in crimson slumber. Hollyhocks 
Breathe delicately as music that is thinned 
To memory; a bee sways on the stocks 
Where shadows hide his golden piracy. 
The moon comes slowly and its white hand rocks 
The gate until the last bright firefly goes 
Into the dark cathedral of a rose. 


HIS is the hour for lovers. Close the door 
And turn the latch, ye old and weary-eyed— 
The white moon climbs the sky for you no more. 
This is youth’s hour. These bright stars, tide on tide, 
Swirling from purple anvils of the night, 
Are but for lovers’ hearts. The dark wind sings 
Only for lips that meet when moons are white, 
Only for hearts that know no perishings. 
Let them gather shadows about them and go 
Light-hearted, where lilacs hang heavy and still 
With the new-fallen dew; let them whisper low, 
Forgetting that Dawn waits over the hill. 
It is the hour for lovers when shadows creep; 
Ye old and weary, close the door and sleep. 
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FROM SALT LAKE TO THE SIERRAS IN 
FORTY-NINE 


By SARAH ELEANOR ROYCE 


ARLY in September, 1849, Sarah Eleanor Royce, 
mother of the well-known philosopher Josiah 
Royce, set out from Salt Lake City with her hus- 
band and little daughter and a companion referred 
to as “old Mr. A ” in a wagon drawn by two yoke of 
oxen and two cows, on the last lap of their journey to Cali- 
fornia. They had begun their overland pilgrimage four 
months before at Iowa City, proceeding by way of Fort Des 
Moines to Council Bluffs, where they found “a city of 
wagons,” and crossing the Missouri River on June 8. At 
this point they had joined a caravan company, which 
elected a captain and other officers to lay down regulations 
and organize defense against the Indians. After ferrying 
with difficulty over the swollen Platte, at Loup Fork, they 
took the route across the plains known to Forty-niners by 
its natural landmarks The Lone Tree and Chimney Rock 
to Fort Laramie, then passed through country stripped of 
fodder by preceding travellers to the Sweetwater and Inde- 
pendence Rock, and so over the Rockies. On the way some 
died of cholera. They were beset by pilfering Indians, their 
cattle stampeded, their wagons sank in quicksands, but the 
Royces reached Salt Lake safely. 

Mrs. Royce kept a diary during the long trek, afterward 
using it as the basis of a journal which she wrote out for her 
children. The diary has disappeared, but the journal still 
exists, and the following pages form a part of it. They tell 
what happened to Mrs. Royce and her family after they 
had left the caravan to go on by themselves from Salt Lake 
City to the Humboldt Sink, the desert, and the Sierras, 
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armed with two small sheets of written directions, very 
vague as it turned out, bearing this inscription: “Best Guide 
to the Gold Mines, 816 Miles.”—THEeE Ebirors. 


Tuus we set forth on the last, and by far the most perilous, stage 
of our great journey. We had travelled but a few days when after 
camping one evening we saw approaching a couple of young men, 
scarcely beyond boyhood, having with them a horse and a mule. 

They stopped not far from us, turned out their animals to feed, 
made a fire and took their evening meal, as we were doing; and, 
after a while, came over to our camp to talk. They also had 
launched out alone, and would be very glad to keep in company 
with us. As they appeared civil, and one of them rather gentle- 
manly, we of course did not object. This seemed like a little more 
protection; but it had its drawbacks; for we soon found out they 
had very little to eat; and in a few days they began to plead for 
some of our flour; promising they would hunt, away from the 
road, every day and bring in game to keep up the supply of pro- 
visions. But game was scarce, and very few were the times along 
the whole way that they caught any. We had allowed a very small 
margin of provisions for contingencies, because the necessity for 
the fastest possible travelling was so great. Still we kept on, shar- 
ing, and hoping for the best. Their efforts at hunting, fruitless as 
they usually were, kept the young men away from the road most 
of the time, so that we were nearly as much alone as ever. On the 
morning of the 11th of September they had been away from us 
for some hours; we were moving quietly along our way, no living 
creature save our plodding team and our own feeble company 
within sight, when suddenly there appeared from between the 
hills a party of Indians. As they came nearer we saw they were all 
armed; and presently several arranged themselves in a sort of 
semicircle closing the road, and one of them laid his rifle across the 
foreheads of our leaders, and stopped the team. From my seat in 
the wagon I had from their first appearance observed every move- 
ment. I saw we were completely in their power. Their numbers 
and their arms were enough to destroy us in a few moments. Even 
if the young men with their guns were at hand there would be no 
hope in battle. If firing once commenced those savages would not 
cease till they had laid low at least every man of the company. 
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There was no hope save in an influence that should change their 
purpose, in so far as it was hostile, and supply motives for letting 
us go. With my whole soul I prayed that God would wield that 
influence, and supply those motives; and as they closed around us 
I cast all into His hands without any other hope. At first every 
appearance was hostile. They were importunate in demanding 
various things, acted with the air of victors, some of the younger 
ones pressed close to the wagon, and looked in, with boisterous ex- 
clamations and impertinent gestures. But I was enabled to keep a 
firm unblenching front, taking care that my little Mary did not 
stir from my side. She was too young to realize any danger, and 
thought the whole rather amusing. My husband met them from 
the first with a calm, businesslike air, as if he thought they wanted 
to hold a consultation with him; and when they became overbear- 
ing, he still kept on making speeches to them, though we could 
not perceive that they understood what he said. Their behavior 
changed several times quite strangely. They would draw nearer 
together and consult with puzzled looks, some of them still guard- 
ing the team. Then they would scowl and seem to differ among 
themselves. Thus they kept us for perhaps an hour, when all at 
once my husband raised the big ox-whip, shouted to the cattle, and 
rushed them forward so suddenly that those nearest Indians in- 
stinctively stepped aside, then, pompously exclaiming, “I’m going 
to move on,” he called the old man to follow, and we were once 
more in motion. But would they let us keep on? I looked through 
a small gap in the wagon. They were evidently puzzled by such 
unusual behavior, and as evidently divided in their counsels. Some 
were vociferating—with their guns in threatening positions— 
others plainly differed from them, but it was certain they had not 
quite decided what to do when a turn of the road took us out of 
sight. We expected they would waylay us again; for we were 
passing through several narrow defiles that day—but the hours 
went by and night came without another sight of the enemy. My 
husband kept guard that night, and I slept very little. The others 
of our little company disappeared among the bushes and seemed 
to sleep as well as usual. 

Two days after this we met a band of Mormons who had been 
gold-hunting in California for the summer, and were on their 
return to Salt Lake. This was the company whose leader was to tell 
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us how we might get from the Sink of the Humboldt, otherwise 
Mary’s River, to Carson River; for that was a part of our journey 
which yet lay shrouded in grim mystery. The directions given us 
seemed very plain. He traced out the road in the sand with a stick 
—] think it was his whip handle. It was taken for granted that we 
knew our way to the “Sink of the Mary’s River,” so he took that 
for his starting point in giving us directions, and showed us that, 
soon after passing there, we would see a plain wagon track leading 
to the left, which we were to follow, and it would bring us to 
grassy meadows, lying two or three miles from the main road, and 
so still abounding in feed. Here also, he said, we would find sev- 
eral shallow wells, dug but recently, in the last part of the season, 
by Mormons who had gone to spend the winter in California, and 
on their way there had found these meadows, cut feed in them for 
use on the 40 mile desert, and, on arriving in California, had given 
to him and his company—then just about to start for Salt Lake— 
directions to find the spot. The wells, he said, had good water in 
them when he was there a few days before. None of them were 
deep, but the water was near the surface all about there, and we 
could, if we found it desirable, scoop out one or two of the holes 
deeper, let them settle all night, and in the morning have plenty 
of fresh water. He was evidently an old and experienced traveller 
of deserts, plains and mountains. He advised us to camp in the 
meadows he described for at least two or three days, let the cattle 
rest and feed freely, while the men made it their first business to 
cut as much hay as there was room for in the wagon—this would 
partly dry while the cattle were recruiting—then load it up, fill 
every available vessel with water, and set out on the desert about 
noon of the day, if the weather were cool—otherwise towards eve- 
ning. When once out on the desert we were to stop at intervals of 
a few hours, feed some of the hay to the cattle, give them a mod- 
erate drink, let them breathe a short time and then go on. In this 
way, he said, we would be able to reach Carson River in about 24 
hours from the time of starting on the desert. After hearing his 
instructions, and having the road made thus plain to us, we went 
on with renewed cheerfulness and energy. 

On Sunday the 16th of September we camped on the head 
branch of Mary’s River, and on Monday morning passed through 
a cafion which brought us to the River itself, down which we con- 
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tinued to travel for several days. It was now getting late in the 
season, and we could not help feeling it rather ominous that 4 
thunderstorm overtook us one evening followed by cold nights, 
and on the evening and night of the first of October a terrific wing 
blew, threatening for hours to strangle us with thick clouds of 
sand, and to blow our wagon, with all our means of living, over 
the steep bluff. But a good Providence preserved us, and with the 
morning calm returned. We had now nearly reached the head of 
Humboldt Lake, which, at this late period in the dry season, was 
utterly destitute of water, the river having sunk gradually in the 
sand until hereabout it entirely disappeared. Still, the name “Sink 
of Mary’s or Humboldt River” was applied in our Guide Book, 
as well as in conversations at Salt Lake City, to the southern or 
lower end of Humboldt Lake, a point some ten miles farther on 
our‘ way, where, we were told, there were several holes dug, close 
to the road. Having always understood it to be thus applied, it of 
course never came into our minds to suppose, that our Mormon 
friend, when he so particularly marked in the sand “the Sink of 
Mary’s,” meant the point where at that time the river actually 
disappeared. When, therefore, on the night of October 2nd, we 
camped in the neighborhood of the last mentioned point, we said, 
“Now we must be about twelve or thirteen miles from where that 
road to the meadows leads off to the left; and thence it will be 
only two or three miles to the meadows, where we are to rest and 
prepare for the desert. If we rise very early to-morrow morning, 
we shall get there by noon and have a half day to settle camp and 
get ready for work.” Accordingly the first one who woke the next 
morning roused all the rest, and though we found it was not much 
past two o’clock, we agreed it was not best to sleep again; so by our 
fire of sagebrush we took some hot coffee, and the last bit of rab- 
bit potpie—the result of a very rare success the day before—yoked 
up the oxen, and went resolutely on our way. 

It was moonlight, but the gray-white sand with only here and 
there a sagebrush looked all so much alike that it required care to 
keep the road. And now, for the first time in my life, I saw a 
mirage; or rather several repetitions of that optical illusion. Once 
it was an extended sheet of water lying calmly bright in the moon- 
light, with here and there a tree on its shores, and our road seemed 
to tend directly towards it; then it was a small lake seen through 
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openings in a row of trees, while the shadowy outlines of a forest 
appeared beyond it, all lying to our left. What a pity it seemed to 
be passing it by when our poor animals had been so stinted of late. 
Again, we were travelling parallel with a placid river on our right, 
beyond which were trees; and from us to the water’s edge the 
ground sloped so gently it appeared absurd not to turn aside to its 
brink and refresh ourselves and our oxen. But, as day dawned, 
these beautiful sights disappeared, and we began to look anxiously 
for the depression in the ground, and the holes dug, which we 
were told would mark the Sink of the Humboldt. But it was 
nearly noonday before we came to them. There was still some 
passable water in the holes, but not fit to drink clear, so we con- 
trived to gather enough sticks of sage to boil some, made a little 
coffee, ate our lunch, and thus refreshed we hastened to find the 
forking road. Our director had told us that within about two or 
three miles beyond the Sink we might look for the road to the 
left, and we did look, and kept looking and going on, drearily, till 
the sun got lower and lower, and night was fast approaching. Then 
the conviction, which had long been gaining ground in my mind, 
took possession of the whole party. We had passed the forks of 
the road before daylight, that morning, and were now miles out 
on the desert without a mouthful of food for the cattle and only 
two or three quarts of water in a little cask. What could be done? 
Halt we must, for the oxen were nearly worn out and night was 
coming on. The animals must at least rest, if they could not be 
fed: and that they might rest, they were chained securely to the 
wagon, for hungry and thirsty as they were, they would, if loose, 
start off frantically in search of water and food, and soon drop 
down exhausted. Having fastened them in such a way that they 
could lie down, we took a few mouthfuls of food, and then, we 
in our wagon and the men not far off upon the sand, fell wearily 
to sleep, a forlorn little company wrecked upon the desert. 

The first question in the morning was, “How can the oxen be 
kept from starving?” A happy thought occurred. We had, thus 
far on our journey, managed to keep something in the shape of a 
bed to sleep on. It was a mattress-tick, and, just before leaving 
Salt Lake, we had put into it some fresh hay—not very much, for 
our load must be as light as possible—but the old gentleman 
travelling with us had also a small straw mattress; the two to- 
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gether might keep the poor things from starving for a few hours, 
At once a small portion was dealt out to them and for the present 
they were saved. For ourselves we had food which we believed 
would about last us till we reached the gold mines if we could go 
right on: if we were much delayed anywhere it was doubtful. The 
two or three quarts of water in our little cask would last only 
few hours, to give moderate drinks to each of the party. For my- 
self I inwardly determined I should scarcely take any of it as I had 
found, throughout the journey, that I could do with less drink 
than most land travellers. Some of the men, however, easily suf- 
fered with thirst, and as to my little girl, it is well known a child 
cannot do long without either milk or water. Everything looked 
rather dark and dubious. Should we try to go on? But there were 
miles of desert before us, in which, we knew, neither grass nor 
water could be found. We had been told by those who had crossed 
it with comparatively fresh teams that, with plenty of hay and 
water to bait with, we might get over it in about 24 hours, though 
it was acknowledged it might take us longer. Here we were, with- 
out water, and with only a few mouthfuls of poor feed, while our 
animals were already tired out, and very hungry and thirsty. No, 
it would be madness to go farther out in the desert under such con- 
ditions. Should we then turn back and try to reach the meadows 
with their wells? But as near as we could calculate, it could not be 
less than twelve or fifteen miles to them. Would it be possible for 
our poor cattle to reach them? Their only food would be that piti- 
ful mess still left in our mattresses. It was a forlorn hope; but it 
was all we had. The morning was wearing away while these things 
were talked over. 

Precious time was being wasted; but the truth was, the situation 
was so new and unexpected that it seemed for a while to confuse— 
almost to stupefy—most of the little party; and those least af- 
fected in this way felt so deeply the responsibility of the next 
move that they dared not decide upon it hastily. The least respon- 
sible and efficient of the company had been most of the morning 
wandering aimlessly about, sometimes keeping within a small cir- 
cle, then again branching off nearly out of sight. Perhaps they all 
had a vague hope they might find another track. But now as noon 
approached, they gathered near the wagon, tired, moody, and evi- 
dently very near “giving up.” But this would never do. So the 
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more hopeful ones proposed that we should all eat something and, 
as soon as the noon heat abated, prepare for a move. So we took 
some lunch, and soon the men were lying upon the sand at short 
distances from each other, fast asleep. My little Mary slept too. 
Soon some of the party awoke and, after a little talk, concluded 
that two of them would walk to a bald ridge that rose out of the 
flat waste, about a mile and a half distant, and take a view from 
thence, in the faint hope that we might yet be mistaken, and the 
forking road and the meadows might still be in advance. My hus- 
band said he would go, and the best of the two young men went 
with him, while the other two wandered listlessly off again. I 
made no opposition; I felt no inclination to oppose, though I knew 
the helplessness and loneliness of the position would thus be 
greatly increased. But that calm strength, that certainty of One 
near and all-sufficient hushed and cheered me. Only a woman who 
has been alone upon a desert with her helpless child can have any 
adequate idea of my experiences for the next hour or two. But that 
consciousness of an unseen presence still sustained me. When the 
explorers returned from their walk to the ridge, it was only to re- 
port no discovery: nothing to be seen on all sides but sand and 
scattered sagebrush interspersed with the carcasses of dead cattle. 
So there was nothing to be done but to turn back and try to find 
the meadows. Turn back! What a chill the words sent through 
one. Turn back, on a journey like that; in which every mile had 
been gained by most earnest labor, growing more and more intense 
until, of late, it had seemed that the certainty of advance with 
every step, was all that made the next step possible. And now for 
miles we were to go back. 

In all that long journey no steps ever seemed so heavy, so hard 
to take, as those with which I turned my back to the sun that after- 
noon of October 4th, 1849. We had not been long on the move 
when we saw dust rising in the road at a distance, and soon per- 
ceived we were about to meet a little caravan of wagons. Then a 
bright gleam of hope stole in. They had doubtless stopped at the 
meadows, and were supplied with grass and water. Might it not be 
possible that they would have enough to spare for us? Then we 
could go on with them. My heart bounded at the thought. But the 
hope was short-lived. We met, and some of the men gathered 
round our wagon with eager inquiries, while those who could not 
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leave their teams stood looking, with wonder, at a solitary wagon 
headed the wrong way. Our story was soon told. It turned out that 
they were camping in the meadows at the very time we passed the 
forking road without seeing it, the morning we so ambitiously 
started soon after midnight. Ah, we certainly got up too early that 
day. If we had only seen that road and taken it, we might now 
have been with this company, provided for the desert, and no 
longer alone. But, when the question was asked whether they could 
spare sufficient grass and water to get our team over the desert, 
they shook their heads, and unanimously agreed that it was out of 
the question. Their own cattle, they said, were weak from long 
travel and too often scant supplies. They had only been able to 
load up barely enough to get to the Carson River. The season was 
far advanced and the clouds, hanging of late round the mountain 
tops, looked threatening. It would be like throwing away their 
own lives without any certainty of saving ours; for once out in 
the desert without food we would all be helpless together. One 
of the men had his family with him, a wife and two or three chil- 
dren; and while they talked the woman was seen coming towards 
us. She had not, when they first halted, understood that any but 
men were with the lone wagon. As soon as she heard to the con- 
trary, and what were the circumstances, she hastened, with coun- 
tenance full of concern, to condole with me; and I think, had the 
decision depended alone upon her, she would have insisted upon 
our turning back with them and sharing their feed and water to the 
last. But fortunately for them, probably for us all, other counsels 
prevailed, and we resumed our depressing backward march. Two 
or three things before uncertain were settled by this meeting. The 
first was the distance to the meadows, which they agreed could not 
be less than 14 or 16 miles from where we met them, which 
seemed in our circumstances like an appalling interval. But there 
was relief in being assured that we should find a pretty good sup- 
ply of water in the holes at the Sink, where we were to camp that 
night, and that when we once reached the meadows, there was food 
and water enough for a number of teams during many days. We 
had also definite directions as to the shortest road, and were as- 
sured it was perfectly plain and good except that it was rather 


sandy. 


I had now become so impressed with the danger of the cattle 
giving out that I refused to ride except for occasional brief rests. 
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So, soon after losing sight of the dust of the envied little caravan, 
I left the wagon and walked the remainder of the day. For a good 
while I kept near the wagon but, by and by, being very weary I 
fell behind. The sun had set before we reached the Sink, and the 
light was fading fast when the wagon disappeared from my sight 
behind a slight elevation; and as the others had gone on in advance 
some time before, I was all alone on the barren waste. However, 
as I recognized the features of the neighborhood, and knew we 
were quite near the Sink, I felt no particular apprehension, only a 
feeling that it was a weird and dreary scene and instinctively urged 
forward my lagging footsteps in hope of regaining sight of the 
wagon. Suddenly I caught sight of an object a few rods distant on 
the left of the road, moving steadily but rather stealthily towards 
the road, in a line that would intercept it some paces ahead of me. 
I stopped—the creature stopped too, looking steadily at me. It was 
a coyote. I had several times during the journey heard them howl- 
ing at night, but as the season had advanced, they had been seldom 
heard, and to meet one thus almost face to face with no human 
being in sight was a little startling. But calling to mind what I had 
heard of their reluctance to face a steady look and determined re- 
sistance, I lifted my hands with threatening gestures, raised a 
shout, and sprang forward a step or two. Mr. Coyote stood a mo- 
ment as if questioning the resistance offered; but when I repeated, 
more violently, the gestures and the shouts, he turned and retraced 
his steps into the dim distance, only looking back once or twice to 
see if the enemy retained the ground. As he disappeared I has- 
tened forward, and in a few minutes came within sight of the 
wagon, now halted for the night near the camp fire, which the men 
had just lit. 

The next morning we resumed our backward march after feed- 
ing out the last mouthful of fodder. The water in the little cask 
was nearly used up in making coffee for supper and breakfast; 
but if only each one would be moderate in taking a share when 
thirst impelled him, we might yet reach the wells before anyone 
suffered seriously. We had lately had but few chances for cooking; 
and only a little boiled rice with dried fruit and a few bits of bis- 
cuit remained after we had done breakfast. If we could only reach 
the meadows by noon! But that we could hardly hope for, the ani- 
mals were so weak and tired. There was no alternative however, 
the only thing to be done was to go steadily on, determined to do 
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and endure to the utmost. I found no difficulty this morning jn 
keeping up with the team. They went so slowly, and I was so pre- 
ternaturally stimulated by anxiety to get forward that before I was 
aware of it I would be some rods ahead of the cattle, straining my 
gaze as if expecting to see a land of promise long before I had any 
rational hope of the kind. My imagination acted intensely, | 
seemed to see Hagar in the wilderness walking wearily away from 
her fainting child among the dried up bushes, and seating herself 
in the hot sand. I seemed to become Hagar myself, and when my 
little one, from the wagon behind me, called out, “Mamma, | 
want a drink,”—I stopped, gave her some, noted that there were 
but a few swallows left, then mechanically pressed onward again, 
alone, repeating over and over the words, “Let me not see the 
death of the child.” Just in the heat of noonday we came to where 
the sage bushes were nearer together; and a fire, left by campers or 
Indians, had spread for some distance, leaving beds of ashes and 
occasionally charred skeletons of bushes to make the scene more 
dreary. Smoke was still sluggishly curling up here and there, but 
no fire was visible; when suddenly just before me to my right a 
bright flame sprang up at the foot of a small bush, ran rapidly up 
it, leaped from one little branch to another till all, for a few sec- 
onds, were ablaze together, then went out, leaving nothing but a 
few ashes and a little smouldering trunk. It was a small incident, 
easily accounted for, but to my then overwrought fancy it made 
more vivid the illusion of being a wanderer in a far-off, old-time 
desert, and myself witnessing a wonderful phenomenon. For a few 
moments I stood with bowed head worshipping the God of Horeb, 
and I was strengthened thereby. Wearily passed the hottest noon- 
day hour, with many an anxious look at the horned heads, which 
seemed to me to bow lower and lower, while the poor tired hoofs 
almost refused to move. The two young men had been out of 
sight for some time; when, all at once, we heard a shout, and saw 
a few hundred yards in advance a couple of hats thrown into the 
air and four hands waving triumphantly. As soon as we got near 
enough, we heard them call out, “Grass and water! Grass and 
water!” and shortly we were at the meadows. 

The remainder of that day was spent chiefly in rest and refresh- 
ment. 

The next day the men busied themselves in cutting and spread- 
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ing grass while I sorted out and rearranged things in the wagon so 
as to make all possible room for hay and water; and also cooked 
all the meat we had left, and as much of our small stock of flour, 
rice and dried fruits as might last us till we could again find wood. 
The day after that was Sunday, and we should have had a very 
quiet rest, had we not been visited by a party of some eight or ten 
Indians, who came from the Humboldt Mountains on Saturday 
afternoon, and remained near us till we left. They professed to be 
friendly; but were rather troublesome, and evidently desirous of 
getting something out of us if they could. Two or three of them 
had rifles; and when the young men went to talk to them they be- 
gan to show off their marksmanship by firing at particular objects. 
The young men felt this to be rather in the nature of a challenge; 
and thought it would be safer to accept than to ignore it. So they 
got the arms from the wagon, set up a mark, and as one of them— 
the gentleman of the two—proved to be a remarkable shot, the In- 
dians were struck with surprise, which, as time after time W 5 
ball hit within an inch of his aim, grew to admiration, and ended in 
evident awe; for not one of their party could quite equal him. 
How much our safety, and exemption from pillage were due to 
that young man’s true aim, we might not be quite sure; but I have 
always been very willing to acknowledge a debt of gratitude to 
him. 

On Monday morning we loaded up, but did not hurry, for the 
cattle had not rested any too long; another day would have been 
better but we dared not linger. So giving them time that morning 
thoroughly to satisfy themselves with grass and water, we once 
more set forward towards the formidable desert, and at that late 
season, with our equipment, the scarcely less formidable Sierras. 
The feeling that we were once more going forward instead of 
backward gave an animation to every step which we could never 
have felt but by contrast. By night we were again at the Sink where 
we once more camped; but we durst not, the following morning, 
launch out upon the desert with the whole day before us; for 
though it was now the 9th of October, the sun was still powerful 
for some hours daily, and the arid sand doubled its heat. Not much 
after noon, however, we ventured out upon the sea of sand; this 
time to cross or die. Not far from the edge of night we stopped to 
bait, at no great distance from the scene of our last week’s bitter 
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disappointment. Once beyond that, I began to feel renewed cour- 
age, as though the worst were passed; and as I had walked much 
of the afternoon, and knew I must walk again by and by, I was per- 
suaded to get into the wagon and lie down by Mary, who was 
sleeping soundly. By a strong effort of will, backed by the sooth- 
ing influence of prayer, I fell asleep, but only for a few minutes, 
I was roused by the stopping of the wagon, and then my husband’s 
voice said, “So you’ve given out, have you Tom,” and at the same 
moment I knew by the rattling chains and yokes that some of the 
cattle were being loosed from the team. I was out of the wagon in 
a minute. One of the oxen was prostrate on the ground, and his 
companion, from whose neck the yoke was just being removed, 
looked very likely soon to follow him. It had been the weak 
couple all along. Now we had but two yoke. How soon would 
they, one by one, follow? Nothing could induce me to get into the 
wagon again. I said I would walk by the team, and for a while | 
did; but by and by I found myself yards ahead. An inward power 
urged me forward; and the poor cattle were so slow, it seemed 
every minute as if they were going to stop. When I got so far off 
as to miss the sound of footsteps and wheels, I would pause, 
startled, wait and listen, dreading lest they had stopped, then as 
they came near, I would again walk beside them a while, watching 
through the darkness, the dim outlines of their heads and horns to 
see if they drooped lower. But soon I found myself again forward 
and alone. 

There was no moon yet, but by starlight we had for some time 
seen only too plainly the dead bodies of cattle lying here and there 
on both sides of the road. As we advanced they increased in num- 
bers, and presently we saw two or three wagons. At first we 
thought we had overtaken a company, but coming close, no sign of 
life appeared. We had candles with us, so, as there was not the 
least breeze, we lit one or two and examined. Everything indicated 
a complete break down and a hasty flight. Some animals were lying 
nearly in front of a wagon, apparently just as they had dropped 
down, while loose yokes and chains indicated that part of the teams 
had been driven on, laden probably with some necessaries of life; 
for the contents of the wagons were scattered in confusion, the 
most essential articles alone evidently having been thought worth 
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obliged to pack what they could, and hurry to the river. Maybe it 
was the little company we met the other day.” It was not a very 
encouraging scene, but our four oxen still kept their feet—we 
would drive on a little farther, out of this scene of ruin, bait them, 
rest ourselves and go on. We did so, but soon found that what we 
had supposed an exceptional misfortune must have been the com- 
mon fate of many companies; for at still shortening intervals, 
scenes of ruin similar to that just described kept recurring till we 
seemed to be but the last, little, feeble, struggling band at the rear 
of arouted army. From near midnight on through the small hours, 
it appeared necessary to stop more frequently, for both man and 
beast were sadly weary, and craved frequent nourishment. Soon 
after midnight we finished the last bit of meat we had; but there 
was still enough of the biscuit, rice and dried fruit to give us two 
or three more little baits. The waning moon now gave us a little 
melancholy light, showing still the bodies of dead cattle, and the 
forms of forsaken wagons as our grim waymarks. In one or two 
instances they had been left in the very middle of the road; and 
we had to turn out into the untracked sand to pass them. 

Soon we came upon a scene of wreck that surpassed anything 
preceding it. As we neared it, we wondered at the size of the 
wagons, which, in the dim light, looked tall as houses, against the 
sky. Coming to them, we found three or four of them to be of the 
make that the early Mississippi Valley emigrants used to call 
“Prairie Schooners”: having deep beds, with projecting backs and 
high tops. One of them was specially immense, and, useless as we 
felt it to be to spend time in examining these warning relics of 
those who had gone before us, curiosity led us to lift the front cur- 
tain, which hung down, and by the light of our candle, that we had 
again lit, look in. There from the strong, high bows, hung several 
sides of well-cured bacon, much better in quality than that we had 
finished at our last resting place. So we had but a short interval in 
which to say we were destitute of meat, for though warned by all 
we saw not to add a useless pound to our load, we thought it wise 
to take a little to eke out our scanty supply of food. And, as to the 
young men, who had so rarely since they joined us had a bit of 
meat they could call their own, they were very glad to bear the 
burden of a few pounds of bacon slung over their shoulders. 
After this little episode, the only cheering incident for many 
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hours, we turned to look at what lay round these monster wagons, 
It would be impossible to describe the motley collection of things 
of various sorts, strewed all about. The greater part of the ma- 
terials, however, were pasteboard boxes, some complete, but most 
of them broken, and pieces of wrapping paper still creased par- 
tially in the form of packages. But the most prominent objects 
were two or three, perhaps more, very beautifully finished trunks 
of various sizes, some of them standing open, their pretty trays ly- 
ing on the ground, and all rifled of their contents, save that occa- 
sionally a few pamphlets or here and there a book remained in the 
corners. We concluded that this must have been a company of 
merchants hauling a load of goods to California, that some of 
their animals had given out, and, fearing the rest would, they had 
packed such things as they could and had fled for their lives 
towards the river. There was only one thing (besides the few 
pounds of bacon) that in all these varied heaps of things, many of 
which in civilized scenes would have been valuable, I thought 
worth picking up. That was a little book, bound in cloth and illus- 
trated with a number of small engravings. Its title was “Little 
Ella.” I thought it would please Mary, so I put it in my pocket. It 
was an easily carried souvenir of the desert; and more than one 
pair of young eyes learned to read its pages in after years. 
Morning was now approaching, and we hoped, when full day- 
light came, to see some signs of the river. But for two or three 
weary hours after sunrise nothing of the kind appeared. The last 
of the water had been given to the cattle before daylight. When 
the sun was up we gave them the remainder of their hay, took a 
little breakiast and pressed forward. For a long time not a word 
was spoken save occasionally to the cattle. I had again, uncon- 
sciously, got in advance; my eyes scanning the horizon to catch the 
first glimpse of any change, though I had no definite idea in my 
mind what first to expect. But now there was surely something. 
Was it a cloud? It was very low at first and I feared it might evap- 
orate as the sun warmed it. But it became rather more distinct 
and a little higher. I paused and stood till the team came up. Then 
walking beside it I asked my husband what he thought that low 
dark line could be. “I think,” he said, “it must be the timber on 
Carson River.” Again we were silent and for a while I watched 
anxiously the heads of the two leading cattle. They were rather 
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unusually fine animals, often showing considerable intelligence, 
and so faithful had they been, through so many trying scenes, I 
could not help feeling a sort of attachment to them; and I pitied 
them as I observed how low their heads drooped as they pressed 
their shoulders so resolutely and yet so wearily against the bows. 
Another glance at the horizon. Surely there was now visible a little 
unevenness in the top of that dark line, as though it might in- 
deed be trees. “How far off do you think that is now?” I said. 
“About five or six miles, I guess,” was the reply. At that moment 
the white-faced leader raised his head, stretched forward his nose 
and uttered a low “Moo-o-oo0.” I was startled, fearing it was the 
sign for him to fall, exhausted. “What is the matter with him?” I 
said. “I think he smells the water,” was the answer. “How can he 
at such a distance?” As I spoke the other leader raised his head, 
stretched out his nose, and uttered the same sound. The hinder 
cattle seemed to catch the idea, whatever it was; they all somewhat 
increased their pace, and from that time showed renewed anima- 
tion. But we had yet many weary steps to take, and noon had 
passed before we stood in the shade of those longed-for trees be- 
side the Carson River. As soon as the yokes were removed the | 
oxen walked into the stream, and stood a few moments, apparently 
enjoying its coolness, then drank as they chose, came out, and soon 
found feed that satisfied them for the present, though at this point 
it was not abundant. The remainder of that day was spent in much- 
needed rest. 

The next day we did not travel many miles, for our team 
showed decided signs of weakness, and the sand became deeper as 
we advanced, binding the wheels so as to make hauling very hard. 
We had conquered the desert; but the great Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains were still all before us, and we had many miles to make, up 
this river, before their ascent was fairly begun. If this sand con- 
tinued many miles, as looked probable, when should we ever even 
begin the real climbing? The men began to talk among themselves 
about how much easier they could get on if they left the wagon; 
and it was not unlikely they would try starting out without us, if 
we had to travel too slowly. But they could not do this to any real 
advantage unless they took with them their pack-mule to carry 
some provisions. All they had was the bacon they found on the 
desert, and some parched corn meal; but they felt sanguine that 
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they could go so much faster than the cattle with the wagon, they 
could easily make this last them through. But the bargain had 
been, when we agreed to supply them with flour, that the pack- 
mule, and the old horse if he could be of any use, should be at our 
service to aid in any pinch that might occur, to the end of the jour- 
ney. Having shared the perils of the way thus far, it certainly 
seemed unwise to divide the strength of so small a party when the 
mountains were to be scaled. I wished most heartily there was 
some more rapid way for Mary and me to ride. But it was out of 
the question; for only a thoroughly trained mountain animal 
would do for me to ride carrying her. Besides this, all the clothing 
and personal conveniences we had in the world were in our wagon, 
and we had neither a sufficient number of sound animals nor those 
of the right kind to pack them across the mountains. So the only 
way was to try to keep on. But it looked rather a hopeless case 
when, for this whole day, we advanced but a few miles. 

The next morning, Friday the 12th of October, we set out once 
more, hoping the sand would become lighter and the road easier 
to travel. But instead of this, the wheels sank deeper than yester- 
day, there was more of ascent to overcome, the sun shone out de- 
cidedly hot, and towards noon we saw that we were approaching 
some pretty steep hills up which our road evidently led. It did not 
look as though we could ascend them but we would at least try to 
reach their foot. As we neared them we saw dust rising from the 
road at one of the turns we could distinguish high up in the hills 
a few miles off. Probably it was some party ahead of us. There was 
no hope of our overtaking anybody; so when we lost sight of the 
dust we did not expect to see it again. But soon another section of 
the road was in sight, and again the dust appeared; this time 
nearer, and plainly moving towards us. Conjecture now became 
very lively. It was probably Indians; but they could not be of the 
same tribes we had seen. Were they foes? How many were there? 
Repeatedly we saw the dust at different points, but could make out 
no distinct figures. We were now so near the foot of the hills that 
we could distinctly see a stretch of road down a very steep incline 
to where we were moving so laboriously along. : 

Presently at the head of this steep incline appeared two horse- 
men, clad in loose, flying garments that flapped, like wings on each 
side of them, while their broad-brimmed hats blown up from their 
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foreheads revealed hair and faces that belonged to no Indians. 
Their rapidity of motion and the steepness of the descent gave a 
strong impression of coming down from above, and the thought 
flashed into my mind, “They look heaven-sent.” As they came 
nearer we saw that each of then led by a halter a fine mule, and 
the perfect ease with which all the animals cantered down that 
steep, Was a marvel in our eyes. My husband and myself were at 
the heads of the lead cattle, and our little Mary was up in the 
front of the wagon, looking with wonder at the approaching 
forms. As they came near they smiled and the forward one said, 
“Well sir, you are the man we are after!” “How can that be?” 
said my husband, with surprise. “Yes, sir,” continued the stranger, 
“you and your wife, and that little girl, are what brought us as 
far as this. You see we belong to the Relief Company sent out by 
order of the United States Government to help the late emigrants 
over the mountains. We were ordered only as far as Truckee Pass. 
When we got there we met a little company that had just got in. 
They’d been in a snowstorm at the summit, ’most got froze to 
death themselves, lost some of their cattle, and just managed to 
get to where some of our men had fixed a relief camp. There was a 
woman and some children with them; and that woman set right to 
work at us fellows to go on over the mountains after a family she 
said they’d met on the desert going back for grass and water ’cause 
they’d missed their way. She said there was only one wagon, and 
there was a woman and child in it; and she knew they could never 
get through them cafions and over them ridges without help. We 
told her we had no orders to go any farther then. She said she 
didn’t care for orders. She didn’t believe anybody would blame 
us for doing what we were sent out to do, if we did have to go 
farther than ordered. And she kept at me so, I couldn’t get rid of 
her. You see I’ve got a wife and little girl of my own; so I felt 
just how it was; and I got this man to come with me and here we 
are, to give you more to eat, if you want it, let you have these two 
mules, and tell you how to get right over the mountains the best 
and quickest way.” While he thus rapidly, in cheery though blunt 
fashion explained their sudden presence with us, the thought of 
their being heaven-sent—that had so lightly flashed into my 
mind as I at first watched their rapid descent of the hill, with fly- 
ing garments—grew into a sweetly solemn conviction; and I stood 
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in mute adoration, breathing, in my inmost heart, thanksgiving to 
that Providential Hand which had taken hold of the conflicting 
movements, the provoking blunders, the contradictory plans, of 
our lives and those of a dozen other people, who a few days be- 
fore were utterly unknown to each other, and many miles apart, 
and had from these rough, broken materials wrought out for us so 
unlooked for a deliverance. 

Having made their hasty explanation, our new friends advised 
us to keep on some little distance farther, to a point where there 
was a spring in the hills and excellent camping, to which they 
would guide us. There we were to rest the remainder of the day, 
while they would help to select, put into proper shape and pack, 
everything in the wagon that could be packed. The rest we must 
be content to leave. As we moved leisurely on to our camping 
place, they explained more fully the details of our situation— 
which they understood so much better than we could—and told us 
what we were to do. There had been two nights of snowstorm at 
the summit; had there comme much more they could not have got 
through. But the weather had cleared, the snow was fast going off 
the roads as they came over; and if no other storm occurred, the 
pass would be in good order when we reached it. But we must has- 
ten with all possible dispatch, for when the storms once again set 
in, they were not likely at that season to give any more chance for 
crossing the mountains. As to keeping on with the wagon, even 
supposing the cattle to grow no weaker than now, it would take 
us two weeks at the least to ascend the Carson Valley to the caiion. 
That cafion could not in several places be traversed by wheels. 
Wagons had been taken through, but only by taking them apart 
and packing at the most difficult points; which of course could 
only be done by strong companies with plenty of time. Our only 
hope, therefore, was to pack. They then went farther into details 
about packing. The oxen, they said, could easily be made to carry 
each two moderate-sized bundles, if snugly packed and well fas- 
tened on. Then the old horse could carry something though not 
very much. And the mule the young men had brought along, they 
said must carry most of the provisions. “And now as to these two 
mules we brought,” continued the chief speaker, “this white one is 
a perfectly trained, mountain saddle-mule. My wife has rode him 
for miles, over steep and slippery roads, and he’ll be perfectly 
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safe for this lady to ride, with her little girl in front of her. And 
this dark mule is just as good for carrying packs, and the lady is to 
have him for her things and the little girl’s. Now,” he continued, 
turning to me, “as soon as we stop, and have all had some dinner, 
you just pick out all the things you care most about, and put them 
by themselves; you can save out enough for two good-sized packs 
—he’s strong and understands it—and we’ll do them up snug for 
you, and show the men how to fasten them on safe; and you re- 
member, now, that these two mules are yours till you get through 
to the gold mines; and all Uncle Sam asks is that they shall be 
brought safely to his boys’ headquarters in Sacramento City as 
soon as possible after you get into California.” 

Thus by the wise forethought of our good government, and the 
chivalrous management of this faithful agent, I was provided for 
to a sufficiency that would have looked to me two hours before like 
a fairy dream. The programme for the afternoon was successfully 
carried out. Everything was arranged for an early morning start; 
and at night I lay down to sleep for the last time in the wagon that 
had proved such a shelter for months past. I remembered well 
how dreary it had seemed on the first night of our journey (which 
now looked so long ago) to have only a wagon for shelter. Now 
we were not going to have even that. But never mind, if we might 
only reach in safety the other foot of the mountains, all these pri- 
vations would in their turn look small; and the same rich Provi- 
dence that had led, and was still so kindly leading us, would in 
that new land, perhaps, show us better things than we had seen yet. 

So when morning came, I hailed it with cheerful hope, though 
with some misgivings, because I had not ridden horseback for sev- 
eral years, and whenever I had, it had been with sidesaddle and all 
the usual equipments for lady’s riding, and, certainly, with no baby 
to carry. Now I was to have only a common Spanish saddle, I must 
have Mary in front of me, and it turned out that several things 
needed for frequent use would have to be suspended from the 
pommel of my saddle, in a satchel on one side and a little pail on 
the other. At first I was rather awkward, and so afraid Mary 
would get hurt that at uneven places in the road I would ask my 
husband to get up and take her while I walked. But in a few hours 
this awkwardness wore off; and the second day of our new style 
of travelling I rode twenty-five miles, only alighting once or twice 
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for a brief time. Our friends, the government men, had left ys 
the morning we left our wagon; taking the road to the Truckee, 
where they felt themselves emphatically “due,” considering their 
orders. I have more than once since wished I could see and thank 
them again; for grateful as I felt then, I was able to appreciate 
more highly, a thousand fold, the service they had rendered us 
when, only ten days after we crossed the summit, the mountains 
were all blocked with snow, and the stormiest winter California 
had known for years was fully set in. 

About the third day up the Carson, we were overtaken by a 
small company of men, sent out on some special business which 
they did not state, from a western military station; and bound for 
California. Their animals were exclusively mules, and they were 
in every way fully equipped. They camped near us, and the com- 
mander, whom they called Col. J seemed much impressed 
with the defenselessness of our condition. Most of the young men 
shared this feeling more or less, and behaved very gentlemanly. 
Of course their animals could travel much faster than ours, so we 
could not hope to join their company. But Col. J suggested 
that as they had been travelling pretty fast for many days, and the 
ascent was now becoming more steep, it would be as well for them 
to make shorter days’ rides till the summit was passed; in which 
case we might, by travelling a little later, camp near them at night, 
and so be less in danger from Indians. He said they would fire 
two or three guns when they stopped for the night, so that we might 
know they were within reach. This was indeed very acceptable aid; 
and we prized their company still more when, on coming into 
camp the second night, we found they had during the afternoon 
picked up a man whom they found by the roadside, wounded by 
an Indian arrow. He had wandered off from his party a few days 
before, looking for game, had lost his way and had only that day 
regained the road. He was hurrying on alone, when an arrow from 
a thicket struck him and he fell. The supposition was that the In- 
dians thought him dead, and were prevented from robbery, or 
farther violence only by the sudden appearance of Col. J——’s 
company. The wound was painful but by the good care given him 
he gradually recovered, 

On the 17th of October we reached the head of Carson Valley, 
and just after noon entered the great cafion. Here the road soon 
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became so rough and steep as to make it very difficult for me to 
hold Mary and keep my seat. The men had hard work to drive the 
cattle and mules over the boulders at the frequent crossings of the 
stream, and in between the great masses of rock where the trail 
sometimes almost disappeared. As the cafion narrowed, the rocky 
walls towered nearly perpendicular, hundreds of feet; and seemed 
in some places almost to meet above our heads. At some of the 
crossings it was well-nigh impossible to keep the trail, so innumer- 
able were the boulders; and the scraggy bushes so hid the coming- 
out place. The days were shortening fast, and in this deep gulch, 
darkness began to come on early. The animals became more and 
more restive with the roughness of the way, and it was hard work 
to keep them from rushing into a narrow ravine that occasionally 
opened, or up one of the steep trails which appeared now and then, 
suggesting unpleasant ideas of Indians and wild beasts. If our ani- 
mals got many steps away we could not find them in the dusk. 
The young men had lagged behind most of the afternoon, leaving 
the driving mostly to three of us, one of whom had to ride, hold- 
ing the child. 

Just as the shades were beginning to make everything look dim, 
we came to a crossing of the creek (which had now become a very 
small stream) where on the opposite side instead of the rocky 
walls we had had, there was a steep wooded hill up which wound 
a trail, But that could not be our way, for it was too steep, besides 
we had been told to keep the cafion, and we thought we could 
dimly trace our trail in the sand between the boulders, leading up 
stream. We paused to look closely; but the two mules with their 
large packs, one containing nearly all the food of the party, the 
other the most valuable goods we possessed, rushed resolutely 
forward up the creek-bed, and disappeared among the brush. My 
husband, who had been carrying Mary for a while, as I had be- 
come tired with the strain, hastily alighted, set her down on a flat 
rock, told me to take care of my mule for he must follow those 
animals; and quickly disappeared after them. At the same moment 
the men came up behind, which started the cattle forward and one 
of the oxen brushed close by Mary making her fall over into the 
water. In a moment I was there, had her in my arms, and found 
she was very little hurt, and her clothes but slightly wet. She was 
soon soothed; but meanwhile some of the cattle had rushed up the 
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steep trail, and some had scattered among the bushes and boulders 
all eager to browse. Old Mr. A was trying to get together the 
latter, and young W was leading my mule to a convenient 
place for me to get on, when De Lu, who had followed the cattle 
up the steep trail, called out, “Come on, this is the way!”” W—_ 
and the old gentleman both questioned his correctness; but he in- 
sisted that the trail became plainer where he was; and when I said 
I could not ride up so steep a way in the dark, and hold Mary, he 
said, “O we’ll come to an easier part pretty soon, you can get her up 
here afoot, and W can lead up the mule and then you can get 
on. Come, it’s the only way.” Thinking, from his positive tone, that 
he saw something we could not see, W and I followed, getting 
Mary along as well as we could. 

But by the time we had climbed a while, we found the steep 
growing steeper, and the trail almost disappeared. De Lu stopped, 
and the two or three cattle who had struggled up, began to tend 
downward again. It was evident we were lost in the cafion, and had 
better go no farther in the darkness. I sat down with Mary in my 
lap, wrapped her closely in my loose sack and, feeling it a relief 
to rest instead of climb, soothed her and myself as well as I could; 
looked at the stars, was thankful there were no signs of storm, and 
was conjecturing what had become of my husband and the mules, 
when the sound of a gun echoed through the cafion, followed soon 
by another; and we knew Col. J ’s party were signalling us. 
The sound came from the direction in which the mules had disap- 
peared; and so we hoped they and their driver had arrived at 
camp, and would soon send someone to guide us. We could only 
account for the lateness of the guns by supposing they had, like 
ourselves, met with some unusual adventure or had forgotten. The 
young men now called down to old Mr A to know if he had 
the other cattle. He told the number he had been able to get to- 
gether, and, with those De Lu had, the whole number was com- 
plete. Slowly and with much slipping and sliding, De Lu now pro- 
ceeded to get himself and the oxen down to the creek-bed once 
more. W led my mule in the same direction; and I followed 


with Mary, who instinctively clung close to my shoulder while | 
supported her with my left arm; and with my right hand took 
hold of bushes and branches to break the too rapid descent. I had 
not quite reached the bottom when a “Halloa!” was heard. We 
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answered. From the darkness up the cafion help soon appeared, we 
were once more in line of march, and in less than an hour arrived 
in camp. 

The next day we climbed the first of the two ridges at the sum- 
mit. And now I realized, in earnest, the value of a thoroughly 
trained mountain mule. In several places the way was so steep that 
the head of my animal was even with my eyes as I leaned forward 
with Mary’s chief weight on my left arm while I clung with my 
right hand to the pommel of the saddle, obliged, for the time, to 
let the mule guide and drive himself. And nobly he did it, never 
slipping once; while the dark mule did as well with his great load. 
The other animals had to be driven, urged and kept in the track, 
while there seemed great danger of their packs being lost or torn; 
but, near evening, all arrived safely in camp. That night we slept 
within a few yards of snow, which lay in a ravine; and water froze 
in our pans not very far from the fire, which, however, was rather 
low the last part of the night. 

But the morning was bright and sunny. “Hope sprang exult- 
ant”; for that day, that blessed 19th of October, we were to cross 
the highest ridge, view the “promised land,” and begin our de- 
scent into warmth and safety. So without flinching I faced steeps 
still steeper than yesterday: I even laughed in my little one’s up- 
turned face, as she lay back against my arm, while I leaned for- 
ward almost to the neck of the mule, tugging up the hardest 
places. I had purposely hastened that morning to start ahead of the 
rest; and not far from noon, I was rewarded by coming out, in ad- 
vance of all the others, on a rocky height whence I looked, down, 
far over constantly descending hills, to where a soft haze sent up 
a warm rosy glow that seemed to me a smile of welcome, while 
beyond, occasional faint outlines of other mountains appeared; and 
I knew I was looking across the Sacramento Valley. California, 
land of sunny skies, that was my first look into your smiling face! 
A short time I had on those rocks, sacred to thanksgiving and 
prayer; then the others came, and boisterous shouts and snatches of 
song made rocks and welkin ring. 
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THE FORGOTTEN PROFESSOR 
By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


F one is to judge by the magazine articles appearing 
in American periodicals, our higher institutions of 
learning are in a state of complete chaos. Professors are 
doing everything but educate; curricula are including 

everything but the essentials; and the students, dissatisfied 
and bewildered, are seeking reality in everything but their 
studies. Particularly is the college of arts coming in for gen- 
eral attack; and innovators are pointing the way to a total 
revolution in college pedagogy, and are vigorously de- 
nouncing anyone bold enough to believe that present 
methods of university instruction are perhaps not wholly 
inefficient. 

And particularly is the college professor under fire. Long 
the butt of comic supplements, he has now become the tar- 
get for the reformers. A friend of mine alleged in a recent 
article, probably with some truth, that, lured by the siren 
song of women’s clubs, extension classes, and extra-univer- 
sity activities generally, the professor subordinates teach- 
ing to a minor place in his activities, and that his students 
are suffering thereby. Some complain that he is too radical, 
others that he is not radical enough; some that he is too 
much a materialist in philosophy (consider the anti-evolu- 
tionist crusade), and others that he is too much a reformer, 
too impractical an idealist (see any trade paper during a 
strike on which professors comment). Another group la- 
ments that he is “academic,” and still another school com- 
plains that because the professors give courses in everything 
from accounting to hog-raising, he is too meanly utilitarian. 

It is curious that nobody finds fault with the professor 
quite so acidly as the professor finds fault with himself. He 
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itis who writes long articles severely arraigning the college 
world. He it is who insists that English A is drivel, and 
that, for teaching it, he is a driveller and a show. He tells 
us in sardonic paragraphs that the college of arts is an 
empty shell wherein culture is not to be attained; and he 
describes his colleagues in education, sociology, and com- 
merce with a reserved irony which does not conceal 
bitterness. 

Doubtless it is honorable in the professor to make public 
confession of his faults, but there is danger in being right- 
eous overmuch, and it might be well for some of the re- 
forming fraternity to cast their eyes over other professions 
and to moderate their zeal. I notice, for example, in dental 
magazines occasional articles excoriating careless dentistry, 
but I do not observe whole groups in that profession rushing 
into print with passionate denunciations of the dental 
world. The lawyers, too, seem occasionally anxious about 
their mystery, but they do not as a rule denounce the courts, 
the judges, the attorneys, and the law. Physicians are wor- 
ried about the ethics and conduct of their art, but they are in 
the main still cheerfully attending influenza cases and per- 
forming operations. There is in these matters a sound and 
healthy esprit de corps, and it would seem that college pro- 
fessors might well ponder the example of the Irish family 
who, though they always quarrelled amongst themselves, 
presented an invincible front to any alien enemy. 

For it may be doubted whether the professor is quite the 
aimless and bewildered individual he is made out to be. As 
I write my mind goes back to the holiday season when (tak- 
ing their pleasures sadly) the professors went in crowds to 
attend the meetings of those learned bodies which make the 
Christmas week hideous; and I am struck not only by the 
amount of space which metropolitan newspapers gave to the 
deliberations of such bodies as the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science but by the faithfulness to pro- 
fessional ideals which sends thousands of professors to the 
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meetings of these learned bodies. I note also that the reports 
of such meetings seemed to be written in a spirit of respect 
by the newspaper men, and my confidence that the professor 
may know something definitely, and may still be capable of 
transmitting that knowledge in considerable quantities to 
others, is somewhat restored. An expert is an expert; and, 
though the professor may make his acid little jest that an 
expert is a man who knows more and more about less and 
less, he knows that he is an expert of a sort, and that most 
persons he meets are not. 

Now, a university faculty is an assembly of experts freed 
by society of all demands upon them other than the obliga- 
tion of organizing and increasing knowledge. To these 
groups of men, dedicated to the service of what Veblen 
called idle curiosity, parents send their children for instruc- 
tion over a period of years. Doubtless there are as many in- 
competents in the college faculty as in any other body of 
men; doubtless the fact that you know the chemical for- 
mula for trinitrotoluene does not make you any keener a 
critic of Stravinsky, and may not make you a good teacher, 
but expert knowledge, free of all strings and obligations, 
open to any comer possessing reasonable intelligence, is a 
solid and respectable fact. And when one realizes that a 
faculty of, let us say, a hundred men is a collection of such 
experts, good, bad, and indifferent as they may be, and that 
the college student is perforce compelled to look at them 
and to listen to them for four years, whether he likes their 
neckties or their accents or their pedagogical methods, it is 
evident that, even if half of them are prodigies of pedagogi- 
cal ineptitude, something must happen to the young man 
under their ministrations which would not otherwise hap- 
pen to him. This is an obvious fact; it does not in the least 
excuse the errors of American college education; but it is 
the obvious which, in reformatory discussions, usually gets 
itself overlooked. 

But it is just here that the reformer enters with his char- 
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ter of a New Jerusalem. He observes that some of these men 
teach very badly, and he tends to jump to the conclusion 
that most of them do not trouble themselves to teach at all. 
He finds that a number of young intellectuals on the campus 
profess to be bored with the whole business; and he is likely 
to conclude that the vast majority of the student body do 
nothing in particular and do it very well. And accordingly 
he comes forward with a plan—an experimental college, a 
tutorial system, the Swarthmore scheme, an orientation 
course, or something else. He thinks that if the professor 
could be induced to take a little more interest in the students, 
the student might take a little more interest in the profes- 
sors; and he is inclined to believe that the professor is too 
much interested in being an expert to bring himself down 
to the student level. 

There is no doubt that the average programme of the 
student in the average American university is often a mira- 
cle of miscellaneous subjects. Certainly it should be better 
controlled. But even a miracle of miscellaneous courses 
offered by men who, in the main, know what they are talk- 
ing about has values, and it does not necessarily follow that 
the substitution of a few “broad general courses” officered 
by men primarily interested in “teaching” is going to build 
the New Jerusalem. As this is the remedy frequently offered 
by the reformers, let us look at some of its difficulties. 

To begin with, the assumption that American professors, 
because of their intense specialization and economic rivalry, 
are no longer vitally interested in teaching, is an assumption 
that is open to very grave doubt. Specialization is here con- 
fused with narrowness of view; and a moment’s considera- 
tion will show that the great teachers in the university world 
have been men of the first rank as specialists—in fact, that 
is why they are broad and cultured human beings. Huxley, 
Gilman, Gildersleeve, Osler, Childs were investigators first 
and teachers afterwards. In my own college experience, and 
I believe in the college experience of thousands of others, it 
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was not the men who gave the “broad general courses,” it 
was the man who did one thing, and did it supremely well, 
who taught me. He did not attempt in one year to give a 
general outline of the world apropos of his particular sub- 
ject; he attended to his subject. I have been exposed to 
various courses in European history without perceptible re- 
sults, but it was a course in the relatively recondite subject 
of the First Crusade, taught at the University of Wisconsin 
by an historical “specialist” which first gave me a notion of 
historical perspective and the drama of the human past. | 
have gone listlessly through a “survey” course of English 
literature with no attention to my books; but a course in the 
romantic poets, elected at random under the anarchic sys- 
tem of student choices, first revealed to me what literary 
interpretation can be—a course taught by another specialist 
in the same institution. The expert cannot be swept aside so 
easily. 

For, in my observation, it is the specialist who is the great 
teacher. Not all the ponderous pronouncements of the pro- 
fessors of education have convinced me that pedagogy is a 
science which can be taught and graphed and plotted in a 
book. Teaching is an art, and can be managed only by an 
artist. And an artist is not a person full of vague, sentimen- 
tal, reformatory yearnings, a desire to lead the young to the 
higher things of life. An artist is a man of rigid intellectual 
discipline exercised in a field of which he is the master; he 
has sharp edges and colorful personality; he has bite, vigor, 
prejudice, information, determination; and he will not, if 
he be a true artist, tolerate flabby work. He is an intense 
specialist, to whom his peculiar interest is as the breath of 
life in his nostrils, an expansive and electric being whose 
talk is individual, rich, and authoritative. These are the true 
teachers. They are rare in any college and in any age, but I 
do not see that they are likely to become any more numerous 
in the various reformatory schemes proposed to cure our ills. 

There is too much sentimentalization in American edu- 
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cation. The vague, hortatory talk of trying to do better by 
the young is part of that sentimentalization. For the as- 
sumption of the reformers is too often a picture of an in- 
different faculty above, and an eager but thwarted student 
body looking up to be fed. The reform, it is felt, must al- 
ways come from above. The faculty must adjust itself to 
the students, must learn how to lead them upward and on. 
But the spectacle of men forty and fifty years old trying to 
adjust themselves to the adolescent yearnings of eighteen 
must, in all conscience, be a curious one; and no one who 
has lived on American campuses, and beheld the godlike 
indifference of its undergraduates to the well-meant efforts 
of their elders and betters to instruct them in new and up- 
lifting ways but will pause to inquire why the adjustment 
is to come only from above. 

As I look about at my colleagues, they seem a curiously 
conscientious lot. They seem to me to be trying every dodge 
they can think of to interest the young idea in their intel- 
lectual wares. There are, I know, drones in every hive; but 
the painful endeavors of college teachers to get their stuff 
across, their almost ascetic humility in the face of under- 
graduate indifference and rebuff, the cheery optimism with 
which they devise new schemes to entrap the wandering 
boyish mind, are to my way of thinking the most honorable 
and the most humorous of their performances. Great teach- 
ers are rare. But honest, conscientious, and diligent teaching 
is so common on American campuses as to create no com- 
ment; it is only the absence of it in occasional instances that 
is remarked. And if, after all the energy that has been ex- 
pended in devising new methods to make English 1, French 
1, Chemistry 1, and Physics 1 reasonably intelligent and 
attractive, the results are no better than they are said to be 
by the reformers, I doubt very much whether any mere re- 
grouping of courses or of students, or any re-definition of 
aims is likely to produce much change. 

The truth being that honest and intelligent teaching is a 
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commonplace on American campuses, the difficulty is that 
the general average of the students are not, and cannot be, 
interested in the intellectual life as it is prefigured by men 
of forty and fifty who have given themselves to the intel- 
lectual life for decades. The reformers need to consider the 
life of the campus more, and the theory of the college class- 
room a little less. They seem to overlook the fact that the 
undergraduate world is composed of boys and girls. We read 
and admire Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen,” and then 
somehow, reformers and the rest of us alike, we expect that 
four or five years later, the hero of that novel, put into col- 
lege as a freshman, is to come out of it an educated and 
adult man, equally conversant with the arts and the sciences, 
the polite world and political reform, able to spell and 
punctuate, to apprehend business methods and human his- 
tory, equally prepared to shine at a dance or a dinner table, 
an office or an orchestral programme. For are these not the 
demands made upon the college graduate? Is not the col- 
lege faculty blamed because he cannot know and do these 
several things? The job is fundamentally impossible, and 
the miracle is not that it is done badly but that it is done 
at all. 

Education is not imposed from above, it is acquired from 
below. It is not to be found in any formal programme that 
was ever devised. It is almost a by-product. It is what hap- 
pens to you. And while there is no doubt that our universities 
need improving, before we romanticize the past and lament 
our degenerate mass education, before we cry out for the 
good old days when a liberal education was a liberal educa- 
tion for gentlemen and (occasionally) gentlewomen, it 
would be well if the educational reformers would examine 
more closely the shallow curricula of the colleges of eight- 
een-fifty, and the education and equipment of the men who 
taught in them. Then as now, there were great men, but the 
average college professor of eighty years ago was, com- 
pared with the average college professor of to-day, a badly 
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trained and mis-educated man, whose handling of students 
displayed less intelligence than the treatment which his 
abused successor gives them to-day. No one who reads the 
books that detail the histories of various American colleges 
can fail to be impressed by the use of force and harshness 
in college regulations, which resulted in almost chronic re- 
bellions; by the unreality of the curriculum, its narrowness 
and lack of depth, compared with the richness of the 
present; and by the total lack of understanding of adoles- 
cent psychology which the administrative officers usually 
displayed. If students were educated, it was well-nigh in 
spite of the college, not because of it; if they learned, it was 
because they were grimly determined to learn. 

That grim spirit has become soft. Why should it not? 
The canny sophomore soon discovers that everything will 
be done for him by the educational sentimentalists. If he 
will not learn by the lecture method, they will devise a 
tutorial system; and if he does not like that, they will pres- 
ently find something else. If he elects to sit in Archaeology 
14, Commerce 23, and Chemistry 2 at varying hours of the 
day without perceptible result, they will substitute a course 
in Great Books or World History, and prod him along by 
some new device. If Greek is too hard for him, they will 
substitute French, and if French is too difficult, they will 
let him “read” French literature—in translation. In the 
meantime the young scamp is resting easily, sure that ““D” 
is a gentleman’s grade and conscious that the real intel- 
lectual battle will occur that evening in the weekly house 
meeting of his fraternity. The central problem of American 
college education is not the professor, flying off pictur- 
esquely to lecture before the Thanatopsis Club; the central 
problem is still, to borrow a phrase from a colleague of 
mine, the “undergraduateness” of the thousands of adoles- 
cents elegantly resisting the lures of the faculty sirens. 

Yet somewhere along the line our undergraduate may, 
in Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, come to himself. Some day 
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he finds himself in Archaeology 14, Commerce 23, or 
Chemistry 2, awakened and stirred and curious. The good- 
humored and patient men who have hitherto meant little 
to him have unpredictably merged into the living figure 
now before his eyes, challenging him with an account 
of Shelley’s poetry or trade routes in mediaeval France or 
the most economical means of laying gas pipes. His educa- 
tion has, unknown to himself, begun, and he is lucky. If it 
does not so begin, it is scarcely, I think, the whole body of 
professors who are at fault. Education is one of the most 
painful, delicate, and private operations in the world, and 
to suppose that it can be generally applied by some magic 
formula is to suppose we are living in Utopia. 

I am aware that with selected groups in selected places 
various reformatory measures have worked themselves out 
with greater or less success. I am skeptical enough to won- 
der whether the polite attention which undergraduates al- 
ways give to new openings in the eternal chess game does 
not conceal a certain hollowness, even here; but, granting 
the success of these ventures, I do not see that they are gen- 
erally applicable as theory, or that the college professor and 
the college are, as they are too often represented to be, com- 
pletely archaic. Dealing as the American university does 
with immature thousands, it has wonderfully improved its 
methods on the old lines already; and it does not follow 
that mass production by means of orientation courses is any 
better than quantity production by the admittedly inade- 
quate elective system. I am convinced, however, that be- 
hind the cry for regimentation there often lies the fallacy 
that knowledge should be made obvious, and I am not pre- 
pared to admit that it should be. A hasty diagnosis has 
created a hasty cure, but the substitution of professors who 
“teach,” and courses which “orient,” for professors who 
specialize seems to me a doubtful boon. The infinite possi- 
bilities of the present system for somewhere catching and 
kindling the fire of undergraduate curiosity are things to 
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be weighed against the creation of general surveys, appre- 
ciative courses in art, and large vague dreams of acquainting 
the American adolescent with Greek civilization or the 
world’s great classics in the hope that he may support a sym- 
phony orchestra and vote a reform ticket. 

Responding to the attacks of the neo-humanists upon 
university education, Professor Edwin Greenlaw recently 
tried to disentangle the true function of the professor from 
the spurious demands which have been laid upon him. 
Scholarship, he said, is not a question of ethics or reform or 
criticism or pedagogy, it is a learning; its spirit is the spirit 
of free inquiry; its object is a candid examination of human 
knowledge. It is well to imitate Professor Greenlaw, and to 
return to fundamentals in the university and college world. 
Otherwise the professor is in grave danger of being trans- 
formed into an ethical propagandist, an agent of cultural 
reform, or a kind of glorified governess, depending upon 
the nature and temperament of the educational meliorist to 
which he is subjected. Whatever their defects may be, we 
cannot afford to have our institutions of higher learning 
transformed into advanced academies for the young. If 
their business is the training of youth, it is a training which 
results from free inquiry without pedagogical or emotional 
assumptions; and it seems to me time for the professor to 
protest against pressures brought upon him to make him 
deviate from the strict line of his business, as well as to re- 
pudiate the caricature which the reformers have drawn of 
aman too incompetent to teach and so much a Laodicean as 
to prefer the sweets of popular lectures to the hard disci- 
pline of library and laboratory. 
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TWO MERRY DEVILS 
By LEE WILSON DODD 


O doubt in that strange indeterminate place 
called, for mortal convenience, Hell, they had 
names, known to themselves and their com- 
panions, but not known to me. Let us call them, 
since something we must call them, Asmodeus Jr. and 
Beelzebub 3rd. They were great friends in mischief. They 
cast rogues’ eyes at the peopled planets of uncounted sys- 
tems and skittered about among them doing small malefi- 
cent odd jobs for the Prince of the Powers of the Air. But 
their wickedness was not at all on the grand scale, for they 
were really nothing but two harum-scarum, slipshod vaga- 
bonds of the vast, more intent upon passing Eternity with 
certain minor satisfactions to themselves than upon making 
unrighteousness and the will of Satan prevail. 

And it happened once, being very idle, that they found 
themselves floating through a zone of rhythm, by mortals 
called Time; and spinning deep within it, they detected the 
spangle, Earth, one of their favorite haunts, for it was al- 
ways a source of peculiar joy to them. So they winked to 
each other, if one may so express it, and taking the always 
irritating form of house flies they were soon buzzing about 
the brow of a certain creature of Earth whose name was Dr. 
Samuel Q. Mezinger. He was standing on a raised platform 
in a hall which contained perhaps three or four hundred 
young men and women who were listening to him with 
every appearance of attention. He was, indeed, at that very 
moment, delivering the peroration of a lecture, of a course 
of lectures—and he was saying: 

“Science has but one purpose—the pursuit of Truth. Of 
Fact. Of Things as they Are, in their precise relations one 
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to another. You must not look to Science for consolation— 
it isnot to be swayed by human hopes and fears. In so far as 
it is true to itself, it is the Revealer—and it is nothing 
more.” 

A fly or two buzzed at his ear and he swept them aside. 
Then he continued: 

“Why things are as they are we shall never know, but 
what they are and how they behave we do in large measure 
know. Above all, we know that like effects spring from like 
causes, always and everywhere; the chain of necessary 
operation is never broken. There is no chink in the Cosmos 
through which wilfulness, caprice, may enter. These flies, 
for example, which are buzzing about me, annoying me, 
lighting now here now there—it might well seem to an un- 
enlightened mind that they are moved only by wilfulness, 
caprice! One tickles my cheek for a moment, one lights on 
the back of my neck—Ah! but could they, just then, have 
done otherwise? Not so. This hall is rather warm. My skin 
is damp with perspiration. Flies are drawn by the odor of 
perspiration as iron filings are drawn by a magnet. And I, 
when my skin is tickled by them, slap reflexively at them— 
thus!” 

He suited the action to the word, and was rewarded by 
the expected laugh. 

“This is delightful! ” said Asmodeus Jr. 

“Delightful!” agreed Beelzebub 3rd—“A fellow worth 
sticking to!” 

“Done!” said Asmodeus Jr. 

So they settled on his coat collar in the form of dandruff, 
for they were not bad little devils as devils go, and let Dr. 
Samuel Q, Mezinger, of Agawam College, finish the last of 
his course of lectures on “The Meaning of Science” trium- 
phantly and in peace. 

And he carried them home with him to dinner. 

Professor Mezinger lived with his wife and two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy, in a nice, new, spotlessly white “Colo- 
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nial” house on Happy Hill Terrace. He had not lived there 
long—two years and a few months over—but he had lived 
there quite long enough to feel at home in his proper and 
appointed place. When a member of the faculty of Aga- 
wam moved to Happy Hill Terrace, he announced thereby 
to that world that he was really somebody, that he served 
on important committees, that he might very well hope to 
become a Dean, that his wife no longer did the housework, 
that he could afford to keep a car, that he owned a radio, and 
a camera for taking moving pictures, that his children now 
went to select private schools—in short, that he had defini- 
tively arrived. 

There can be little doubt that Professor Mezinger had 
definitively arrived. He held the Malvina C. Altimus Chair 
of Physics at Agawam; he was Provost of the science fac- 
ulty of Agawam; his textbook “An Introduction to Phys- 
ics” had recently been adopted by the public school boards 
of Texas, Michigan, and California; his textbook “Mathe- 
matical Physics” had recently been adopted by all the larger 
state universities; within the last five years his income had 
risen from thirty-five hundred to twenty-three or twenty- 
four thousand a year; he was, moreover, a popular lecturer 
on general scientific subjects; and he had the good fortune 
to be attached to a small college, west of the Alleghenies 
and north of the Mason and Dixon Line, which had been 
founded and heavily endowed by an agéd, agnostic capi- 
talist for the furthering of scientific education and the 
propagation of the synthetic philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer. Herbert’s philosophy, it is true, was not a little out of 
date, but it was seldom referred to, and it had proved the 
parent of many compensations. There was no College 
Chapel at Agawam, but there was an Ethical Culture 
Forum held every Sunday morning at eleven in the large 
Assembly Room of the Juliette C. Pinkus Laboratory. 
These weekly services, conducted of late years by Professor 
Mezinger, were always crowded, not only because “old 
Mess” (as the undergraduates fondly called him) was a 
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stimulating speaker, but also because attendance upon them 
was strictly compulsory. 

It will, then, be readily understood that Dr. Samuel Q. 
Mezinger, at fifty-seven, was a well-poised and, perhaps 
one may add, somewhat complacent man. His physical pres- 
ence was imposing; he had bulk, and a great roughhewn 
iron-gray head. He had dark, deep-set eyes; his mouth was 
mobile. Girl students were not infrequently heard to say 
that there was something “dynamic” about him. Boy stu- 
dents meant much the same when they reluctantly admitted 
that he wasn’t a bad old scout. Oddly enough, his wife and 
two children secretly disliked him. 

Happily, Professor Mezinger knew nothing of their dis- 
like. His children, having a lively, and natural, desire for 
future favors, were discreet even beyond their years; as for 
Mrs. Mezinger, she did not herself know that she disliked 
her husband. She believed that she admired him greatly and 
loved him as much as could reasonably be expected under 
the circumstances. After all, though a capable and present- 
able woman, she had long since passed the years popularly 
dedicated to romance. 

On the day we have been considering she saw her hus- 
band, from her bedroom window, as he turned in to Happy 
Hill Terrace from the slope of Museum Street. He was 
striding vigorously, even buoyantly, along and she knew at 
once that he had had another successful day. Nor was she 
in the least aware why something within her resented this. 
She merely supposed that because her cook had just given 
notice she was feeling a little, as she would presently put it 
to Dr. Mezinger, upset. Anna had been with her four years; 
she was an excellent cook; her wages had more than once 
been raised; she had always seemed so contented—indeed, 
there was no adequate reason assignable for her sudden, and 
stubborn, desire to go. 

Mrs. Mezinger trundled dowr. from the bedroom to open 
the front door. 

“Anna is going!” she announced. 
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“Going? Anna? Why?” 


no reason!” 

“Nonsense,” said Professor Mezinger, with a smile too 
obviously indulgent to the frailties of the wifely intellect, 
“My dear Mary, as I’ve just been explaining to my students, 
the chain of Nature is never broken. No effect without its 
cause—” 

“Your coat collar’s white with dandruff,” said Mrs, 
Mezinger— 

“Pray don’t paw at me!” said Dr. Mezinger, who was 
annoyed by the interruption. “As for Anna, she mustn’t 
think of leaving us. Why, we were about to invite our good 
President to dinner!” 

“Were we?” murmured Mrs. Mezinger. 

“Of course. I was going to mention it this evening. Please 
send Anna in to me.” 

And, having removed his black felt hat and delivered it 
over to his wife to cherish, he passed on into his study and 
shut the door. 

It was his custom on entering his study in the late after- 
noon to permit himself the luxury of twenty minutes in an 
easy chair and a mild Havana-filler cigar. The cigar was 
just drawing evenly when an unhesitant knock at the door, 
serving as cause, produced as effect an offhand, genial 
“Come in.” The door opened and Anna, in her neat work- 
ing-dress, appeared on the threshold: an American citizen- 
ess of twenty-eight, tall, blonde, trim, with taffy-colored 
hair, permanently waved, and pale, cold, gray-blue eyes. 
There was a deal of Swedish blood in Anna. She stood up- 
right on her spike heels and looked Professor Mezinger 
calmly in the eye. No defiance in her manner—nothing ob- 
sequious. Simply, she had been sent for, and she was there. 

“Come, come, Anna, what’s all this about your proposing 
to leave us?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“But you can’t do that, you know—not without some ex- 
cellent reason. Come! why do you imagine you want to 
leave us?” 

“J thought I’d like a change, sir.” 

“Yes, yes—obviously. You must have thought so, or you 
wouldn’t have spoken to my wife. But the point is, what 
makes you think you’d prefer a change? Aren’t you well 
and generously treated here? ” 

“ve no complaint to make, I’m sure,” replied Anna. 

“Come! no complaint? I’m glad of that, Anna. I should 
have been surprised if you had! But if you’ve no complaint, 
why leave?” 

“T thought I’d like a change,” said Anna. 

Professor Mezinger frowned a little. 

“Your wages are as high as anybody pays hereabouts. 
Isn’t that true?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, come now—be a little frank with me! Is someone 
perhaps offering you more? ” 

“No, P’ve not been looking for anything. My wages have 
been all right.” 

“Ah—quite satisfied with your wages, are you! Then, 
my dear Anna, there can be but one reason for this sudden 
decision. Wouldn’t it have been kinder to tell Mrs. Mezin- 
ger that you’re about to be married?” And he shook his 
great head almost roguishly at the calm-eyed girl. 

“I’m not keeping company with anybody at present,” 
observed Anna. “I’m not thinking about getting married 
at all.” 

“Then in heaven’s name why do you wish to leave us?” 
exclaimed Professor Mezinger with a certain impatience. 
“There must be some efficient cause behind this decision!” 

An unexpected house fly alighted on his brow and was 
gone ere he could himself dislodge it. 

“Beg pardon, sir?” 
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“T say, you wouldn’t give up a good place for nothing but 
a whim! People don’t do that sort of thing. As a matter of 
fact, they can’t. Behind every act or decision there must be 
an adequate motive. You follow me, don’t you? ” 

“Well, you see, I just thought I’d try a change,” said 
Anna. “May I go back now—or the dinner will be late—” 

“One moment.” The professor’s face darkened. “I don’t 
like this, my girl—I don’t like it! No. It seems to me, in 
view of our past satisfactory relations, that you owe us some 
further light—” 

At this instant a singular and shocking thing happened. 

As Professor Mezinger uttered the word “light” the tall, 
calm, bleak-eyed girl, standing respectfully unmoved be- 
fore him, appeared to crumple— 

Dr. Mezinger leaped from his chair with a cry of amaze- 
ment rather than of horror. There she undoubtedly lay, 
across his threshold—and she was very still. Disturbingly 
still. A dead faint—? 

But no; it did not take Professor Mezinger many mo- 
ments to convince himself that the so lately vigorous and 
blooming Anna was—definitively—dead. 

Dr. Samuel Q. Mezinger was astounded by this dis- 
covery; he was deeply shaken by it; and he called loudly 
for Mary (Mrs. Mezinger), then rushed to the telephone 
on his study table to summon Dr. Pennyman, Director of 
Health at Agawam, his worthy colleague and admiring 
friend, who lived on.Museum Street. Dr. Pennyman him- 
self answered and said, ““Dear—dear—was it possible? ”— 
he would hurry right over— Professor Mezinger hung up 
the receiver and again called vehemently for Mrs. Mezin- 
ger. As she neither appeared nor responded to his urgent 
summons, he decided that, at the time she had sent Anna in 
to him, she must herself have remained in the kitchen to 
watch over the dinner. Not, surely, an extravagant hypothe- 
sis. The children, too, though it was almost dinner time, 
must both be out somewhere; true, being of high-school 
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age, they were always out somewhere. But it would never do 
for one or other of them to come ramping in through the 
hall—only to find Anna’s body lying like that half in and 
half out of his study! It would be a severe shock for either 
of them. He must immediately draw the body back into his 
study, so that he could shut the door. A distasteful task, but 
Dr. Mezinger was not the weakling to shirk it. He bent 
down, grasped the heavy body firmly by the shoulders, and 
dragged it in over the threshold. As he did so, he was sur- 
prised by a faint wave of nausea, of disgust—for, his face 
being necessarily close to the dead girl’s, her eyes seemed to 
be staring up at him, and he was horrified to observe two 
house flies crawl, as if by deliberate intention, right across 
those unwinking eyes— Such, indeed, was the efficient cause 
of a decided recoil which carried him back against his study 
table, bruised his left hip, and almost upset the reading- 
lamp. He steadied himself, however, and edging off around 
the body, stepped quickly out to the hall and shut the door 
after him. Really, a most untoward and incredible affair! 
He’d never seen a healthier looking specimen of young 
womanhood than Anna! What could possibly have caused 
her to topple over like that? Well—Jim Pennyman 
wouldn’t get round for another five minutes, and in the 
meantime he must inform his wife— But he’d better turn 
the key in that door first, just in case— He did so, his mind 
leaping ahead of the slight action to the words he must use 
in breaking this to Mary, and as he made for the pantry door 
he was not even aware that he had removed and pocketed 
the key. 

On reaching the kitchen, he was instantly assailed by a 
choking blue haze and the stench of scorching soup. As he 
dashed for the gas stove and shut off all the burners, he once 
more shouted loudly and imperatively for his wife. The 
soup, a heavy cream soup, was ruined, but no other harm 
seemed to have been done. He opened the back door, lead- 
ing from the kitchen to the kitchen porch, and the sudden 
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inrush of chill April-evening air sent the blue haze swirlin 
madly about him—He could no longer conceal from him- 
self the fact that he was exceedingly irritated with Mary, 
What a stupid thing for her to have left the soup scorching 
on the stove like that! But Mary was often stupid—oftener, 
he had lately begun to fear, than not. She was hardly proy- 
ing, as she had grown older and heavier, the perfect help- 
meet that he had once been able to believe heaven had 
vouchsafed him. Life, in certain respects, could be very 
disappointing. Where was the fool woman anyway? Anna 
lying dead in there— Good God! Why, Mary might easily 
have set the whole house on fire! He must let her have a 
piece of his mind! And he clattered noisily—angrily—up 
the backstairs from the kitchen to the second floor. 

There was nobody on the second floor, nor on the third. 
Unless his wife were down cellar—and why should she be? 
——there was nobody in the whole house but himself and— 
and—(he did not complete the thought )— He slapped in- 
stead at a house fly that kept circling round him and lighting 
from time to time on his head, just where his hair was thin- 
nest. He was very sensitive about his thinning hair; he had 
always had particularly good hair, abundant and glossy— 
Damn these flies! Where did they come from, at this time 
of year? Mary might at least try to keep the house clear of 
them! They had been pestering him all day! 

He had returned by now to the bedroom occupied by 
himself and Mary, a large, pleasant room at the front of the 
house. Jim Pennyman ought to be arriving, and he had sim- 
ply glanced in again on his way to the front stairs. As he 
did so, his roving, exasperated eye fell upon a small, white, 
oblong object centered on the quilted blue comforter so 
neatly folded at the foot of his own twin bed. An envelope! 
What was it doing there? He took it up and found “For 
Sam—” scrawled, as if hastily, across it in his wife’s hand- 
writing. Some message for him—but what a ridiculous 
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place to leave it! A singular proceeding altogether! He 
opened the sheet within and read: 

“T can’t stand it any longer—it was the way you handed 
me your hat—simply shoved it at me as if I was your servant 
—well, I’m not, Sam Mezinger, and don’t you think it— 
I’m going over to Aunt Louisa’s and what’s more if I can’t 
get to feeling different I’m not coming back. You can tell 
the children Aunt Louisa’s not feeling well, and then to- 
morrow they can come over and [ll tell them—and then 
we'll see— 

Mary—” 

Hat—! His Aat—! Well, of all the confounded childish 
nonsense! Why, the poor woman must have gone stark, 
staring crazy!—HAT!! 

He had actually, in his stupefaction and rage, bellowed 
the word—and, immediately, he was aware of Jim Penny- 
man’s voice calling excitedly to him up the stairs. He hur- 
ried to him, and as he charged down the stairs his eyes began 
smarting and his nostrils were filled with the sharp acridity 
of smoke. Jim Pennyman, a small, bulbous person, was 
bouncing wildly about in the smother. “My God, man!” 
he was yelping. “Don’t you even know your house 1s on 
fire?” 

It was only too true. 

Professor Mezinger had, momentarily, tried to wave it 
aside. He had tried to explain to Dr. James McElroy Penny- 
man that the soup for dinner had been carelessly left to 
scorch away in the kitchen. “Man!” cried Dr. Pennyman, 
“it’s not the kitchen—lI got in through the kitchen! It’s 
there—there—your study! I could see flames through the 
window! But I can’t get in!” — 

“Why not?” (Professor Mezinger was leaping to his 
study door. ) 

“Locked—it’s locked! Who’s in there? Anyone—?” 

“No!—Yes! The body! I locked the body in there!” 
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“Body! O Lord—hurry, man! The key—the key!” 

But Professor Mezinger, searching frantically through 
his many pockets, couldn’t find the key. He remembered 
nothing of the key—but why was his old friend, Jim 
Pennyman, eyeing him so strangely—? 

Few things, of course, are more exciting than a fire; few 
offer better opportunities for breathless pages; yet if, in the 
end, despite the confused and picturesque assistance of many 
villagers and the local fire department, a house has burned 
down—well, there it is—a regrettable anticlimax. Only the 
smoking and evil-smelling ruins remain. The local fire de- 
partment returns to its lair, the villagers—collecting as 
many of their small boys as possible—to their respective and 
for the most part, doubtless, respectable homes; wherein for 
an hour or two there is much hysterical chatter, agreeable 
enough while it lasts, but of small influence one way or 
t’other upon the intellectual and moral uplift of the disas- 
trous human race. Briefly, Asmodeus Jr. and Beelzebub 3rd 
had been not a little bored by the conflagration as a spectacle 
and had soon left it to accompany Professor Samuel Q. 
Mezinger, who was exhibiting symptoms of nervous col- 
lapse, to the home of his friend, Dr. James McElroy Penny- 
man. He had been removed thither in the Ford car belong- 
ing to Professor Mandeville of the Department of Psy- 
chology. Professor Mandeville was a strict Behaviorist and 
would have been greatly disturbed if he could even have 
suspected the presence near him of our two merry, slipshod 
little devils. However, such suspicions were quite beyond 
him. Yet certain other, more mundane, suspicions had 
lodged themselves in his powerful and inquiring mind. 
That was why, when Dr. Pennyman had seized Professor 
Mezinger by one arm to support him into the house, Pro- 
fessor Mandeville had seized him firmly by the other. Be- 
tween them they had conducted Professor Mezinger into 
Dr. Pennyman’s private office and had placed him full 
length on a sofa covered with slippery black leather. 

Then, Dr. Pennyman, after thoughtfully pulling down 
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the shades, had procured from the bottom left-hand drawer 
of his desk a bottle of old Bourbon whisky—presumably 
kept there for just such medical emergencies—and had ad- 
ministered timely stimulation, first to Professor Mezinger, 
afterwards to Professor Mandeville and to himself—re- 
peating the dose in due rotation: for, though Professor 
Mezinger’s exhaustion was obvious, Dr. Pennyman knew 
only too well how tired he himself was, and he was kind 
enough to suspect that Professor Mandeville must be 
equally fatigued. In brief, as became the Director of Health 
at Agawam, he had taken charge not only of the particular 
case but of the general situation; and the general situation 
soon struck him as much improved, even if the particular 
case did not. So, seating himself by Professor Mezinger, he 
rubbed his pudgy hands amicably together, and began: 

“Well now, Sam, feeling a little stronger, eh? I thought 
so! And, after all, things might be worse, eh? I take it you 
were fully insured? ” 

Professor Mezinger groaned his assent. 

“Ah! Splendid! Then you’ll recover at least 50 per cent 
of your losses, no doubt. And wasn’t it a fortunate thing the 
children weren’t home, and that Mary had gone clear over 
to her Aunt Louisa’s? Nobody in the house but that poor 
girl Anna—and you tell me she was already dead. Shock- 
ing thing that, eh—extraordinary coincidence!” 

“Amazing,” grunted Professor Mandeville. 

“Um—yes,” continued Dr. Pennyman. ‘Well, Sam, 
what’s your theory? Girl dead—room locked—dear, dear 
—the whole thing’s most unusual— How do you account 
for the breaking out of that fire? ” 

“I can’t account for it,” mumbled Professor Mezinger. 
“My head’s all confused— Wait, though— I was smoking 
a cigar—it might have been the cigar—~” 

“Not likely,” grunted Professor Mandeville. 

“Still—the house is gone,” said Dr. Pennyman, “and 
so’s poor Anna. We’ve got to admit that.” 

“Oh!” said Professor Mezinger—“I’ve remembered 
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something else. I remember that when I let go of her | 
stumbled back and almost upset the reading-lamp. Maybe 
I broke and short-circuited the wires—? ” 

There was a considerable silence. 

“When you let go of her—?” queried Professor Mande- 
ville. Another considerable silence. “Great heavens, Sam 
—were you attacking the girl?” 

“Certainly not,” protested Professor Mezinger. “On the 
contrary! But I couldn’t leave her lying half in and half 
out of my study door!” 

“No, no,” purred Dr. Pennyman, soothingly, “naturally 
not— But dear, dear, it’s all very puzzling, I’m sure—quite 
a mystery— I’m afraid it’ll cause quite a stir, Sam—quite 
a lot of talk—bound to! People won’t know what to make 
of it.” 

“Well, J don’t know what to make of it,” said Professor 
Mandeville. “I must be getting along home now—and | 
shall be asked about it. By everybody— You both under- 
stand how it is with me. I’m known for a cautious man who 
sticks to the facts. I never go beyond the facts. That’s why 
I’m so trusted here. Why, it wouldn’t surprise me a bit to 
find our good President waiting for me, right on my own 
doorstep— What am I to tell him, Sam?” 

“Yes, Sam, that’s how it’ll be,” said Dr. Pennyman. 
“We're as close to you as anybody, Sam. If anybody can help 
you, we can. I really think you’d better pull yourself to- 
gether and give us the facts.” 

“That’s it,” said Professor Mandeville. “The facts. All 
we want, Sam, is the facts.” 

Professor Mezinger suddenly hunched himself back on 
the slippery sofa, sat bolt upright, and opened his darkly 
ringed eyes, to which a dull but quickening spark had 
returned: 

“Facts! What are you boys hinting at?” he snapped. 
“Haven’t I given you the facts? ” 

“Oh now, Sam,” responded Dr. Pennyman, softly, yet 
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with a swift side-glance to Professor Mandeville, “we're 
not hinting at anything. We believe every word you’ve told 
us. Naturally. But you must see for yourself how very pe- 
culiar it all Jooks—” 

“That’s it, Sam,” said Professor Mandeville. “It’s your 
own good we’re thinking of—that’s all. We’re not hinting 
at anything. But if you are keeping anything back from us, 
Sam—lI believe you’re making a mistake.” 

“A big mistake, Sam,” said Dr. Pennyman. 

“Biggest mistake of your life, Sam,” said Professor 
Mandeville. 

“Exactly,” continued Dr. Pennyman. “See how it sounds, 
Sam! First, you call me up and say come right over—your 
hired girl Anna’s dead. Well, we’ve all known Anna—big, 
handsome, healthy girl if there ever was one! So I hurry 
round to your house, and when I get there I see flames in 
through your study window. I run to the front door and try 
it and bang on it and ring and shout—but nobody answers. 
So I rush round back and in through the kitchen, yelling for 
you—and get into the front hall and find your study door 
locked, or jammed—lI don’t know which. But anyway it 
won’t open, and the front hall’s filling with smoke. So I yell 
up the stairs for you, and then you come piling down— 
looking mighty wild and upset—but you don’t even seem to 
know your house is on fire! And when I tell you your study’s 
locked—you say, yes, you locked the Jody in there! And 
when I shout for the key, you go fumbling through your 
pants—wasting more time every second—and then say you 
can’t find it! And then the flames bust out on us right 
through the wall—and we have to beat it—and we find all 
Agawam whooping up to us outside—and the fire-bell’s 
ringing! Well, but it’s too late. Your whole house goes. 
Nothing saved—not even the corpse!” 

“If it was a corpse—” murmured Professor Mandeville, 
who had been distinctly moved by the dramatic recapitula- 
tion of Dr. Pennyman. 
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Then Professor Mezinger leaned from his slippery sofa 
and pointed a menacing finger at Professor Mandeville, and 
his deep voice vibrated with wrath: 

“Elmer Mandeville, are you daring to insinuate—” he 
began— 

“Now, now, Sam,”’ beamed Dr. Pennyman, rubbing his 
hands with satisfaction, for he felt that he had just recalled 
the whole tragic sequence rather neatly, “we’re not insinu- 
ating. We’re your friends—and all we say is, what’s the 
meaning of it all? What’s the explanation?” 

“That’s it, Sam. What’s the explanation? ” echoed Pro- 
fessor Mandeville. “We can’t formulate it ourselves, be- 
cause we don’t feel yet that you’ve been willing to give us 
all the facts.” 

“FACTS!” barked Samuel Q. Mezinger— “All right, 
you can have ’em—all I’ve got! But what good are they 
when they don’t hang together—when they don’t make any 
sense? Listen— I gave my lecture; I walked home; Mary 
met me at the door and told me Anna had just given notice 
—she was going to leave. I asked why—and Mary said for 
no reason at all that she could discover— Well, that sort of 
riled me. I said, “Send Anna to me,” and I handed Mary 
my hat and went in to my study. Then Anna came, and | 
questioned her—and, by thunder, Mary seemed to be right! 
Anna had no reason for going— She liked the place—the 
work wasn’t too hard—she was satisfied with her wages— 
she wasn’t planning to get married—no sir, she just thought 
she’d like a change! No sense to it, you see—no sense to it! 
And then, believe it or not, looking just as healthy and calm 
as she always did, she fell right over in my doorway—and, 
by thunder, when I got to her I found she was dead!” 

“Oh, come on now, Sam—” said Professor Mandeville. 

There was a momentary pause—and round and round 
the overheated room, just above the heads of these three 
learned gentlemen, two flies circled and circled, droning 
persistently — 
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“Ha!” snorted Samuel Q. Mezinger, “you find that 
hard to believe, do you! Well, how about this one! When I 


| went to look for Mary and tell her about Anna, I couldn’t 
| find her—but I found a note she’d left for me on my bed. 


And what do you think was in that note? Well, you can’t 


guess—because there’s no sense to it. Nota scrap! You know 


we’ve always been a happy, well-behaved family— Well, 
sir—Mary informed me that she’d left my bed and board— 
gone to her Aunt Louisa’s and wasn’t coming back—” 

“NO!” 

“YES! And—WHY? Because, when I told her to send 
Anna to me, Mary didn’t like the way I’d handed her my 
hat—my HAT—! There’s a FACT for you, since you’re 
so fond of facts— Oh, I can see what you’re thinking, El- 


' mer Mandeville. You think I’d been having an affair with 


Anna—you think my wife suspected it—you think I mur- 
dered the girl because she wanted to break with me—you 
think I locked her body up in my study, after setting fire to 
the room so as to destroy every trace of the crime— Well, I 
don’t blame you much, at that! I’d think so myself in your 
shoes. It’s the only explanation that hangs together and 
makes any sense— Only, it just isn’t true. I didn’t kill the 
girl—I didn’t set fire to the house—I just didn’t. But here’s 
what I can’t bear! Anna was leaving for no reason at all— 
she died for no reason at all—my wife left me for no reason 
at all—” 

And now Professor Samuel Q. Mezinger’s once confident 
and dynamic face had become a sagging, pitiful mask, and 
his rich voice sank to a hollow whisper: 

“Oh—it’s ridiculous—it’s shameful—I can’t bear it— 
I just simply can’t bear it! ’m going mad—!” 

He leaped wildly to his feet, and as he did so the three 
men heard a clear, clinking rattle on the parquet flooring, 
and there before them, close to Professor Mezinger’s feet, 
lay an unmistakable, shining key. 

“Well,” said Professor Mezinger helplessly, childishly 
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indeed—“Well—and now, there’s the key—yes sir, there’s 
that goddamned key—” 

Never a profane man, his expletive had a triple force, 
But it was apparently too much for him. He sank back to 
the sofa, buried his head in his hands, and sobbed audibly 
as if his overburdened heart would break. 

Dr. Pennyman and Professor Mandeville sat staring at 
him, with hanging jaws—and round and round the room, 
just above their heads, two flies circled and circled, droning 
persistently — 


| 
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FOCH AND PERSHING 


Tue Memorrs oF Marsnar Focn, translated by T. BENntLEY Mort, Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 

My ExperiENCES IN THE War, Joun J. PERsHING, 2 vols., Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. 


Tue memoirs of Foch and of Pershing are of the first importance 
for the military history of the war. Indeed it may fairly be said 
that, so far as the ending of the war is concerned and so far as the 
whole history of the A.E.F. is concerned, no other personal docu- 
ments can be expected to equal them in significance. They take 
their place at once beside the memoirs of Ludendorff and Hoff- 
mann, of Robertson and Sir Henry Wilson; and because of their 
scope they are of greater importance than those of Gallieni or von 
Kuhl. They reflect the calmness of the effective military com- 
mander, and they are thoroughly documented with memoranda 
and letters. They are not designed as histories of the war, or even 
of portions of the war, but are military memoirs in an exact 
sense. 

Marshal Foch’s book follows the sequence of his career from 
1914 to 1918 and falls into three main portions: his service in 
Lorraine at the war’s outbreak and his command of the Ninth 
Army at the first battle of the Marne; his service in Flanders 
and on the Somme, when he was assigned the task of co-ordinat- 
ing the French, Belgian, and British forces on the Yser and 
worked with the British in the costly attacks of 1916; the period 
beginning with March and ending in November, 1918, when he 
exercised powers of co-ordination over the whole Western front 
and finally the supreme command. The chapters become of in- 
creasing importance as the rdle of Foch developed. Those on the 
first battle of the Marne must be taken along with Gallieni’s 
memoirs to await the appearance of Joffre’s book before final 
judgment can be rendered; those dealing with the Flanders cam- 
paigns of 1914 and 1915 form a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of inter-Allied military co-ordination. It is the final portion 
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of the book which explains the Allied victory and which no one 
but Marshal Foch could have written. In broad lines he traces the 
methods by which the German attacks were frustrated, the Allied 
counter-attacks organized, and the armistice finally imposed. As 
one might expect, the style is characterized by terseness and 
clarity. Some of the sentences explode with the same staccato force 
as the Marshal’s protests to the Peace Conference. But the color 
of his conversation and his personality has not been, doubtless 
could not be, transferred to the printed page. 

After reading Recouly’s conversations with Foch, the publica- 
tion of which inspired Clemenceau’s impassioned reply, it is in- 
teresting to follow the unbroken objectivity of Foch’s tone in the 
memoirs he himself wrote. The publisher’s note on the cover 
promises an amount of controversial material, which very hap- 
pily is almost entirely lacking. The impression given is that Foch 
was so taken up by the magnitude of his task, so certain that the 
path which he followed was the only one leading to victory, that 
he had no time to waste upon differences of opinion. Such differ- 
ences with Pershing and with Clemenceau (whose name inci- 
dentally is consistently misspelled Clémenceau) are referred to 
merely casually. Without a trace of personal vanity the style is 
Olympian. Without any expressed claim Foch assumes that to 
him had been given the understanding of the means by which the 
Allies should be saved; and it is on the basis of this, doubtless 
quite unconscious, assumption that he recognizes the aid given to 
him by his lieutenants and by the British and Americans. Despite 
the wealth of instances of such recognition, his attitude towards 
his associates is not one of generosity, and for this reason the stu- 
dent will accept his memoirs as a contribution to history rather 
than history. Thus there is no hint of the efforts of Clemenceau 
to achieve a unified command in the autumn of 1917, efforts 
which, if they had not been blocked by Lloyd George, would 
have put Foch in control four months earlier than the Doullens 
agreement; in fact, he attributes the credit for this agreement to 
Haig—which is true only in the sense that Haig then dropped his 
opposition to unified command. He makes no mention of the de- 
fense that Clemenceau offered in the French Parliament after the 
disaster of the Chemin-des-Dames in June, 1918; a defense 
which alone saved Foch from the attacks of the panic-stricken 
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parliamentarians and preserved the unified command. Foch 
rightly takes credit for the plan of renewing fiercely the Allied 
attack after the victory of August 8, 1918, but he gives no sug- 
gestion that it was Haig who successfully opposed Foch as to 
where the vital attack should be launched, an opposition which 
most critics have regarded as largely responsible for the brilliant 
success that resulted. Again, there is no mention of the service of 
the two American divisions acting as the spearhead of Mangin’s 
attack of July 18, southwest of Soissons; those divisions formed 
but a small part of the Allied attack, but their quality was such 
that they accomplished a feat which was essential to the success 
of the whole movement. Nor would one guess from Foch’s ac- 
count of the Meuse-Argonne that the American army used up 
about a third of German effectives. All of this, it may be said, is 
implied; but the Marshal does not state it. 

If Foch’s memoirs do not seem to recognize explicitly the full 
value of the American contribution, it is inevitable that to a Euro- 
pean Pershing’s should appear to overemphasize the significance 
of our military services. His book is the account of the building 
and use of the A.E.F. under his own direction, and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief he is morally bound to capitalize to the full the 
importance of the task rendered. Hence the harsh criticism of 
many foreign reviews, which do not, I think, in the least affect the 
historical value of the work. The style is that of a military re- 
port, enlivened by excerpts from the General’s diary and from 
correspondence which is often of first importance. It is charac- 
terized by a complete lack of personal vanity, by an equal confi- 
dence in the correctness of the methods which he followed, and by 
an intense pride in American achievement. 

His story is concerned with the triple conflict he waged, first 
with the difficulties in the United States of building an army out 
of the slenderest available resources; next with the Allied govern- 
ments who wanted to use that army in Europe; and finally with 
the Germans and especially with the difficulties of terrain in the 
Meuse-Argonne, In the building of the army Pershing had one 


| advantage rarely accorded commanders under democratic condi- 


tions: the unshakable support of the administration. Woodrow 
Wilson had read enough history to recognize the evils resulting 
from political interference with the military, and from beginning 
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to end he assured Pershing a free hand. As in the case of the re- 
fusal to send General Wood to the front, he readily accepted re- 
sponsibility in order to save the commander from political attack, 
Secretary Baker, whose ability and good judgment are apparent, 
was unstinting in the support he gave Pershing. “His desire to aid 
in the solution of the multitude of problems which confronted 
me,” writes Pershing, “his clear comprehension of their magni- 
tude, his sympathy, his infinite tact and understanding, were 
qualities that served to lighten my burden and inspire loyalty to 
his direction of America’s military effort. No American general in 
the field ever received the perfect support accorded me by Baker, 
His attitude throughout the war, in so far as it concerned me per- 
sonally and the Army in France, is a model for the guidance of 
future secretaries in such an emergency.” It would be impossible 
to overstate the difficulties faced by Pershing as the result of the 
lack of preparation for raising and equipping a great overseas 
force. On the other hand, the historian is not likely to endorse 
fully the scathing criticism that has been aroused by our unreadi- 
ness for the effort involved in sending to Europe an expeditionary 
army. Until the summer of 1917 it was generally taken for 
granted that America’s contribution would lie chiefly in the or- 
ganization of a great reservoir of matériel, food, and money. The 
Allies themselves before the collapse of the Russian provisional 
government hardly realized the necessity of American man 
power. The criticism that we were guilty of criminal negligence in 
failing to build up our army during the three years 1914-1917 
takes no account of the expert opinion of the Allies, which per- 
sisted until after we entered the war, that our most useful contri- 
bution would not be upon the battlefield. 

A large portion of Pershing’s book is devoted to the discussions 
with the Allies over the use of American troops in the French and 
British armies, It is invaluable for a study of the whole question 
of military co-ordination among the Allies, a subject of the first 
historical importance and thus far only casually studied. The con- 
flict of views was inevitable, and corresponds exactly to the politi- 
cal conflict that arose during the Peace Conference. This much 1s 
probable, that no army except as it fought under its own flag 
and its own commander could have endured the losses of the 
Meuse-Argonne and won through to final victory. It is likely, in- 
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deed, that American public opinion would never have permitted 
such sacrifices had they not been guaranteed to be necessary by 
an American general. In this respect Pershing’s action then and 
his opinion since are characteristic of his intense Americanism, 
which both in the military and the political sense appears on every 
page of his book. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR 


RUSSIA AND THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Lenin, 6y GeorcE VERNADSKY, translated by W. Davis, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Lenin, dy D. S. Mirsky, Little, Brown & Co, 

Tue Economic Lire or Soviet Russia, dy Carvin B. Hoover, Macmillan. 

Tue Sovier CHALLENGE To America, dy GeorcE S. Counts, John Day Co. 

New Russia’s Primer, dy M. Ixin, translated by Grorce S. Counts, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Tue Rep Trave Menace, dy H. R. Knicxersocxer, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Russian ExPERIMENT, Sy ARTHUR FEILER, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


From the long list of recently published books on Soviet Russia 
these seven have been selected on the basis of outstanding worth, 
and also as representing a useful variety of approach, and of back- 
ground for the particular approach. Other excellent studies or de- 
scriptions have come out, to meet the keen interest that is being 
manifested in the Soviet experiment. The more positive assertion 
of revolutionary doctrine and methods in the new period of Bol- 
shevism introduced by the Five-Year Plan has aroused this in- 
terest, and protracted economic depression in the non-Soviet 
world has greatly enhanced it, even to the point of distortion into 
hysterical fear or sentimental hope. There is, however, the ground 
for more careful consideration of the political devices and eco- 
nomic policies being tried by the communist leaders at Moscow. In 
any list of books recommended to this end those mentioned here 
should certainly be included. 

There has been a definite need for a more thorough study of 
the historical background of present-day Bolshevism and also of 
the outstanding figure of the revolutionary movement, Lenin, 
who has been inadequately presented to the Western reader, par- 
ticularly in respect of his earlier activities and training, which de- 
termined his attitude and developed his methods of political 
leadership. The latter task, it would seem, was one for a Russian to 
undertake, for it required the closest knowledge of the basic eco- 
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nomic and social conditions from which Leninism emerged as , 
practical method of action. The book by Professor George Vernad. 
sky is a “political biography” in the sense that it describes Lenin jy 
action, from the Nineties of the last century, when he entered on 
his career as a “professional revolutionary.” Of particular value 
are the necessarily summarized but most useful accounts of the 
Russian setting in which Lenin lived and worked. And the author 
here, as well as in his interpretations of Lenin’s réle as it devel- 
oped from the Nineties on, is able to maintain an unusually ob- 
jective attitude. For the student of history and politics the account 
is invaluable; for the general reader it may, at places, prove some- 
what detailed, particularly when disputes of rival socialistic 
groups are discussed. However, it is in these years, before and 
after the Revolution of 1905 and during the World War, that 
Lenin conceived and welded together that political organization, 
the communist party, which is such a vital factor in the Revolu- 
tion as a whole and in the present phase of the Five-Year Plan as 
a practical, working scheme. The original manuscript was pre- 
pared in Russian, and the difficult task of translation has been ably 
handled by Mr. Malcolm W. Davis. The special terminology de- 
veloped by the Russian revolutionaries contains certain clichés 
which often require explanation rather than mere translation. An 
example of this is found in the expression “social patriot,” which 
as used by Moscow means a socialist who is also a strong national- 
ist. For the reader unacquainted with the Russian, the literal 
translation, “social patriot,” is not very clear. 

Professor D. S. Mirsky’s book on Lenin is more of an inter- 
pretation of teachings and methods than an historical biography, 
although in this study also one has the individual traced in and 
through the Russian background. The historical setting is not so 
fully or objectively presented by him as by Vernadsky; in fact, 
one is often somewhat disturbed by such sweeping generalizations 
as “the real but unexpressed will of the people.” Further, as the 
statement on the jacket of the book emphasizes, the author is a 
“convert to Leninism.” Although himself of the former Russian 
intelligentsia, technically of the aristocracy (for Mirsky is Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, son of the liberal-minded tsarist minister of 
the “spring” of the Russian Revolution of 1905), the author has 
during the last years criticised sharply the old Russian intelligent- 
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4 sia—sometimes with a measure of justice, it must be admitted. 
© But here Mirsky seems in some passages to have become more 
Bolshevik than the Bolshevik. Thus he speaks of “Soviet Democ- 
© racy” for a period before the Bolsheviks themselves began to use 
D the termas applicable. The late convert may also continue to err in 
) the direction of his old “prejudices”; this would seem to be the 
} case where the author attaches so much importance to the indi- 


vidual vision, will power, personal trials, and triumphs of Lenin, 
holding these responsible for the great experiment. From this 


) book the strategy and tactics of Bolshevism stand out in clear re- 
> lief, as the author summarizes them. 


The books by Professor Hoover and Professor Counts repre- 


= sent what one wished for earlier, and what it would be most useful 
' to have more of as time goes on. Two American specialists in their 


respective fields decided to discover what the Soviet experiment has 
contributed to their subjects. To this end they spent a considerable 
period of time in Soviet Russia itself, collecting materials and im- 
pressions which they have worked into these serious and thorough 
studies. Mr. Hoover’s “Economic Life of Soviet Russia” is a full 
and detailed presentation of the structure of the Soviet economic 
system, with interpretation of the characteristics of Soviet 
economy. The concluding chapters on “Planned Economy” and 
“Russian Communism and Human Welfare” are of particular 
value. Mr. Hoover’s writings have attracted attention in Moscow, 
where their objectivity has been noted, although naturally his 
“standards of values” are described as altogether different from 
those prevailing among communist economists. The detailed 
statistics of the Five-Year Plan are presented in most readable 
form, and the work contains a mass of useful factual material. 
Professor Counts’s special field is education, but he has felt the 
need to give a summary of the political and economic background 
on which the Soviet educational experimenting has been done. 
Perhaps this was necessary, although a closer limitation to the 
problem of education would have given the book a greater useful- 
ness. Of special interest is the group of chapters brought together 
under the subtitle of “The Mobilization of Human Resources,” 
covering the vital questions of “Preparation of Personnel” and the 
“Maintenance of Morale” in connection with the Five-Year Plan. 
The somewhat less objective approach of Mr. Counts as compared 
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with that of Mr. Hoover is reflected in the title of the book: “The 
Soviet Challenge to America,” and the concluding sentence of the 
book suggests the need for the non-Soviet world “to fashion an 
alternative program of equal boldness and honesty to discipline 
the energies and humanize the spirit of industrial civilization,» 
There is an exceptionally full bibliography of books in Russian as 
well as English. In the Russian bibliography, where the titles are 
translated into English, the author very properly and usefully 
indicates where the item is a pamphlet for mass consumption as 
part of the “cultural revolution,” which is in turn an important 
aspect of the Five-Year Plan. 

Professor Counts has supplemented his own book by translating 
and publishing the small volume called “New Russia’s Primer,” a 
textbook on the Five-Year Plan, prepared for children between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen in Soviet schools. The author js 
a Soviet engineer, and one is inclined to agree with Mr. Counts in 
remarking that he is also a “poet.” In making this first-hand docu- 
ment, on the subject he himself discussed, available in English, 
Mr. Counts has contributed to our realization of the forces other 
than purely economic, or definitely physical, which are behind the 
Revolution. Lenin once remarked that if he could get hold of the 
children in the period of their formative years, he would be able 
to win them over to his principles. Of all the textbooks prepared 
to carry out this “precept” of Lenin’s, this volume is one of the 
best. I have had to go over a large number of books and pamphlets 
of this type in connection with my own studies, and many of them 
impressed me as too stereotyped or blatantly propagandist to ac- 
complish their avowed purpose. But in this striking little volume 
the economic plans are most ably presented in their political bear- 
ing; and within the understanding of the child—of the Soviet 
child, in any case. For it must be borne in mind that the “Primer” 
is only one of the many devices developed to impart communist 
training, by closely relating the “drive for socialism” with the 
every-day activities, outside as well as inside the school, of the 
younger generation in Soviet Russia. 

In the next two books, which may be paired, one has different 
forms of contact with Russia and accordingly different but fruitful 
approaches. Mr. H. R. Knickerbocker is an American “foreign 
correspondent” who has lived and worked in Europe for many 
years. From 1925 to 1928 he was stationed at Moscow, but after a 
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transfer to Berlin he continued to follow the course of events in 
Soviet Russia. Last autumn he revisited the field of his former 
activity, re-established his many associations, and made a wide 
sweep of travel to the centres of new construction. In his descrip- 
tions of what he saw, heard, and felt, he has given us an exception- 
ally fine example of reporting. And the writer had the background 
on which to interpret the recent changes that had taken place, in 
the psychology of the people as well as on the physical face of the 
country. Conditions of travel and living are fully described, and 
the basic philosophy behind the whole experiment is briefly but 
clearly brought out in running comment or summaries of talks. At 
the end the suggestion of the competition in world markets to be 
expected as the Five-Year Plan proceeds towards its goal tends to 
explain the choice of the title given to the book, “The Red Trade 
Menace,” which otherwise remains inexplicable as one reads the 
descriptions of conditions. 

The author of “The Russian Experiment,” Mr. Arthur Feiler, 
is an editor of the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” and the immediate 
basis for the book was a three months’ visit to Soviet Russia in 
1929. A last chapter gives an interim balance sheet of the situation 
as of March, 1930; but the period covered in the study is that of 
the first year of the Five-Year Plan. More critical and more skep- 
tical than the American writers, this German also gives a more 
philosophical analysis than the Americans are inclined to give. In 
this way the German account supplements in a very useful manner 
the other books, and for that reason it has been included with 
them. 

These volumes are excellent illustrations of the fact that the 
standards for books on Soviet Russia have been greatly raised dur- 
ing the last year. At last the problem of studying and writing about 
the Russian Revolution is being understood and undertaken in the 
serious way in which it deserves to be treated. 


SAMUEL N. Harper 


ART IN THE NINETIES 


Men Memories: RECOLLECTIONS OF WiLLIAM RoTHENSTEIN, Coward- 
McCann. 


Sir Wituiam RoTHENsTEIN is a British artist whose paintings of 
the figure and of landscape have won him repute amongst his 
countrymen and whose name has been rendered familiar in the 
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United States also by his lithographed portraits of Henley, Hardy, 
Henry James, Rodin, and other men of distinction. He is a good 
draughtsman and has proved very sympathetic in characterization, 
His pictures are admirable for a certain severe simplicity. A spe- 
cial interest attaches to the studies of Jewish types he has made, 
works of a singular dignity. He has an honorable rank among Eng- 
lish painters without being precisely eminent. In the present vol- 
ume he associates himself with the best of those painters who have 
written about the men and incidents of their craft. 

It isa modest book. The author never seeks to force his person- 
ality to the front. Yet it is to be inferred that there is something 
uncommonly likable about him, for he gives us in these pages the 
record of a life rich in delightful friendships. He skims for us the 
cream of them, the eloquent anecdote, the revealing stroke which 
takes us back to the Nineties and enables us to meet the leading 
artists of that period face to face. It was a period of great impor- 
tance in modern painting, and while I am tempted to pillage the 
volume of its amusing stories I am more inclined to touch upon 
the exhilarating impression Sir William conveys of a time in which 
the French and British schools were being to a certain extent made 
over. He went to Paris and to “Julian’s” early in his career, and it 
is as an onlooker of a famous reorganization that he writes. 

On both sides of the Channel the older academic groups were 
wearing out their welcome. In Paris the “Old” Salon was con- 
fronted by the more vitalized, more adventurous tendencies of the 
“New,” which is to say of the Salon of the Champ de Mars, and 
Besnard was the enkindling leader. Rothenstein regarded him with 
enthusiasm, sensing in his work the air of a new freedom. It is not, 
however, from Besnard that he seems to have derived the impetus 
which carried him to a secure place among Englishmen. That he 
got rather from men like Degas, Forain, and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Many of his comradeships, notably that with Charles Conder, re- 
new the atmosphere of the very core of Bohemia, though I should 
say in passing that he is curiously free from what might be termed 
the specious exaggerations of that fascinating locale. On the con- 
trary, he delineates friends of his, such as Verlaine and Oscar 
Wilde, in a perfect perspective, doubling the artist with the dis- 
criminating man of the world. His notes on Beardsley, for ex- 
ample, could not be bettered for wise appreciation. Similarly what 
he has to say about Whistler is most subtly to the point. 
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But what the reader will find most engaging about this book 
is the element which I have already indicated, its tone, its color, as 
a tribute to the Nineties. It seems, perhaps, a little overwrought 
to talk about “the spirit of dedication” where such a pell mell of 
sophisticates is concerned, but the phrase nevertheless connotes 
what Rothenstein’s friends brought to the renovation of art. 
Wherever you turned, whether to the ivory tower of Whistler or 
to the cosmopolitanism of Sargent, to the morbidity of Aubrey 
Beardsley or the tonic habit of Charles W. Furse, to Rodin or 
Conder or Legros or George Moore or Charles Ricketts or Charles 
Shannon, and so on through a large company, you were sure to find 
art pursued in a kind of noble rage, to the everlasting discom- 
fiture of routine and convention. They were very worldly wise and 
cynical, these celebrated folk, and some of them, like Verlaine and 
Toulouse-Lautrec, seem drenched in absinthe. But their hearts 
were turned towards beauty. Rothenstein gets the last nuance of the 
time into his pages. He is as an author what he is as an artist, lucid, 
direct, and the master of an unmistakably personal quality. The 
book is enthralling, and I await with impatience the second volume 
which is to be expected. 

Cortissoz 


NEW PLAYS: FROM BOARDS TO COVER 


Tue Cart, 4y Bernarp Suaw, Brentano’s. 

SiEGFRIED, dy JEAN Giraupoux, translated by Puitip Carr, Dial Press. 

Tue Barretts oF WiMPOLE STREET, 4y Rupotr Bester, Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Ten Piays For LitrLe Tueatres, dy Percivan Wixpe, Little, Brown & Co. 


“Tue AppLe Cart” depicts a day in London in 1962. King Mag- 
nus has ventured not to exercise, but to mention the forgotten royal 
veto. An alarmed cabinet threatens unanimous resignation unless 
this audacity is renounced. King Magnus threatens abdication un- 
less the cabinet recedes. Ultimatum faces ultimatum, and the King 
Wins. 

We have here pointed, if somewhat austere, material for a com- 
pact one-act play. Mr. Shaw achieves the peremptory two hours 
and a half by the insertion of two far from peremptory episodes. 
One of these is America’s astounding decision to rejoin the British 
empire; the second is supplied by a muscular enchantress, nominal 
mistress of the King, whose arms, in clasp or grapple, fail to keep 
Magnus from the tea-table of a wife to whom his devotion is 
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phlegmatic, but unshakable. Mr. Shaw’s art, like his science, un- 
bends a little in this play. Teacher and artist nod comfortably at 
each other in their shirt-sleeves. 

“The Apple Cart,” though not the best, is the lightest-footed, 
perhaps the lightest-hearted, of all its author’s comedies. For this 
we have to thank King Magnus. He is charming, and he speaks 
for Mr. Shaw. Kings in our century must be polite, and for once, 
almost by accident, Mr. Shaw’s causticities have found a courtly 
outlet, and we realize suddenly how much the Bluntschlis, Dudg- 
eons, and Tanners lost by their want of breeding. Magnus may 
be rather the abstraction of an attitude than a full human being; 
but he is a flawless abstraction of an engaging attitude. 

Mr. Shaw’s humor is both sophisticated and naive. He has ob- 
served much absurdity, much hidden absurdity, in human nature; 
and to that extent he is sophisticated. But disbelief has thrown him 
back upon credulity. There is no absurdity which fancy, even Irish 
fancy, can imagine which Mr. Shaw is not prepared, on the spot, 
before verification, to ascribe to human nature; to that extent he 
is naive. He is surpassingly witty in this play, but he intersperses 
these felicities with violations of convention which are far less 
significant, far less probable, and far less amusing. He puts into 
the mouths of his cabinet impossible first names, nicknames, tit- 
ters, “darlings,” “ta-tas,” and blown kisses. He forgets that it is 
the fools who cling longest to decorums. 

The philosophy of the drama is expounded in a preface of in- 
comparable cogency and clearness. Mr. Shaw is not ultimately pro- 
royal; he is simply anti-capitalist. The natural stick with which 
to beat capital would be the minister’s staff of office, but that staff 
is now a club in capital’s grasp, and, in default of other weapons, 
Mr. Shaw snatches from the wall an outworn and discarded 
sceptre. If only all kings were Magnuses! Alas! one might as 
profitably wish that all socialists were Shaws. 

“Siegfried,” by Jean Giraudoux, is a remarkable play. Its sub- 
ject is amnesia. Forestier, French writer, soldier, and prisoner, 
loses his memory, is renamed, re-educated, and transformed into 
a famous organizer and publicist, in Germany. He is informed of 
his birth. Loved by a German and a Frenchwoman, attracted 
towards Germany and France, he is brought back finally to his 
native country and his earlier love. 
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The renunciations in the treatment are extraordinary. The 
theme abounds in sensational opportunities; it abounds in emo- 
tional opportunities. To the first of these M. Giraudoux is indif- 
ferent; to the second he is noticeably cool. Or rather, he is cool 
towards the great primary emotions. He is strong and subtle 
enough to excise the superb romance, that he may fix his mind on 
the quiet internal problem of the superposition of one nationality, 
of one biography, upon another. Which script in the palimpsest is 
valid? In M. Giraudoux a poet, a self-searcher, and a humorist 
chances to be working in the French foreign office; hence the 
method, hence the material. The awe which he feels before the 
main situation is transformed by his fancy and wit into high play- 
fulness, a playfulness which no aspect of the many-shaded, many- 
colored situation can escape. 

Such a drama, so conceived, is essentially static. The loss in rep- 
resentation, in the strong performance lately given at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, is astonishingly small. The action, in a sense, 
is fixed, but it is the fixity of a spectator whom a sudden crisis in 
the street has immobilized upon the curbstone. The drama itself 
is spectator, and the audience watches the changing expressions of 
its face. 

Germany, though forsaken, is handled with poetic sympathy. 
The last speech is the Frenchwoman’s first utterance of her lover’s 
German name. M. Doumic, in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
unduly sensitive to these facts, cries out: “Dix ans aprés! Alors 
tout est oublié. . . . Nous avons pris congé de nos morts,” and 
adds, with a poignant wit which we may unassentingly admire, 
“Voila le tragique cas d’amnésie!” 

Elizabeth Barrett’s bed-sittingroom (in stage replicas) is now 
exposed to the inquisition of two hemispheres. It is curious that her 
first visitor should be Herr Freud. In Mr. Besier’s play the elder 
Barrett’s conduct towards Elizabeth is attributed to an incestuous 
passion (I use plain words, because plainness, if harsh, is brief, and 
brevity in these affairs is mercy). It is obvious that this could not 
explain his precisely similar conduct towards his other children, 
and it is difficult to suppose that the explanation for a general type 
of conduct is particular. 

The supposition, then, is, at the start, improbable, and the docu- 
ments offer no evidence of its truth. What, then, shall we say of 
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the wisdom, of the decorum, of the suggestion? We hear with pain 
of the early and passing, but proved, irregularities of Wordsworth 
and Ibsen. But, if we almost lament discovery, what are we to say 
of pure conjecture? Freudian sex as an explanation has this im- 
mense convenience that the absence of evidence is no hindrance to 
belief, since evidence is conscious, and Freudian sex has its cave 
in the recesses of unconsciousness. The fact that nobody saw an 
invisible enemy, a submarine, for example, is no proof that the 
invisible enemy was not present and active. But conveniences have 
their drawbacks, and suggestions which are applicable everywhere 
are effectually applicable nowhere in the absence of confirmatory 
particulars. The Freudian theory may be destined to make the 
grand tour of history and literature, leaving its muddy tracks on 
every pinnacle, in every shrine. It will find no whiter chapel to 
profane than 50 Wimpole Street. 

For the rest, the indiscreet subject is discreetly handled; the 
burglar enters the house noiselessly. The five-act play is trailing 
and conversational, has a well built fourth act, and has an obvious, 
but none the less an effective concluding revelation. The Brown- 
ings as portraitures are not felicitous, but, on a lower level, with 
the romping rebel Henrietta and her agreeably boobyish lover, 
Captain Surtees Cook, Mr. Besier is successful. The subject, and 
a theatricality which experiment in two capitals has apparently 
verified, insure to the play a lively passing interest, but nothing 
more. 

The plan of this review excludes plays which are not known to 
have reached the public theatre. Otherwise, I should have been 
glad to dwell on the “Ten Plays” of Percival Wilde, the work of 
an adept, who has achieved in the passionate precision of the 
“Thing” a tiny masterpiece. 

O. W. Firxins 


BOURGEOIS PROPRIETY 
Puritan’s Procress, 6y ARTHUR Train, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ApparENTLY Mr. Train began to write the history of his own 
times, but decided to make time turn backward in flight, and sur- 
vey his New England ancestors and their times as well. The result 
is a very pleasant book, a sort of catch-all for what Mr. Train 
has picked up in his reading, and what he remembers. He warns 
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us that “no general statements can be accurate concerning either 
Puritan times or our own”; but his book is rich in generalizations, 
even about history, which, in the past, “has been written either to 
satisfy the patriotic or religious cravings of the reader or in such 
a grand manner as to be utterly inhuman.” Yet McMaster and 
Channing, among other inhuman or too human historians, have 
yielded Mr. Train much grist; and from sundry well-worn 
sources he has culled amusing stories about Puritan piety and sin, 
psalm singing and bundling, self-denial and bastardy. 

But if the Puritans had so much fun, why should Puritanism 
have been a “shadow” on Mr. Train’s youth? The answer seems 
to be that the sort of thing which oppressed little Arthur on 
Marlborough Street, Boston, fifty years ago, was not Puritanism 
at all, but the bourgeois propriety of the nineteenth century; and 
the “shadow” on his young life would have been equally dark 
if he had been born into the middle-class society of Birmingham, 
Bremen, Oslo, or Tours. Only the Rogers groups and the cus- 
pidors would have been wanting; and though I say it in fear and 
trembling, since Mr. Mencken has just said the contrary, there 
were respectable American dwellings in the Eighteen-eighties 
where neither the Rogers group nor the cuspidor penetrated. Nor 
is it clear why Mr. Train should assign to Puritanism “the idea 
that worldly prosperity in the shape of a large bank account is 
evidence of God’s regard,” since the New England theologians 
from John Cotton to Jonathan Edwards taught the exact con- 
trary. This Puritan’s progress, then, seems rather unsteady and 
drunken to an inhuman historian who thinks he knows what the 
real Puritans were like; but it is a good document on what the 
present generation thinks of the Puritans, and an entertaining 
autobiography of one of our most justly popular story writers. 


S. E. Morison 


CONTRASTS IN GERMAN LIFE 


GERMANY AND THE Germans, 4y Eucen Diese1, translated by W. D. Ros- 
son-Scott, Macmillan Co. 


Tuis word picture of Germany and its people has puzzled the 
author’s countrymen by the very frankness of its tone and the 
good-humored optimism prevailing throughout the book. Ger- 
mans were supposed to be engaged in either denouncing the 
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Treaty of Versailles or hurling invectives and even more tangible 
things against one another as unemployment spread from Saxony 
all over the Reich and the Minister of Finance had to insist on a 
drastic reduction of salaries to ward off bankruptcy. And at the 
same time this young German, a man who is evidently German to 
the core and very much in love with the fatherland, set himself 
quietly to the task of painting this picture which by its love of de- 
tail and by the simplicity of its design reminds a connoisseur of 
German art of landscape painting in the peaceful Thirties and 
Forties of the last century. Has the author slept a Merlin’s sleep 
while Germany, according to the slogans of her nationalists and 
communists, was stabbed in the back, sold into slavery, and shame- 
lessly exploited by a crowd of international Jews? Or can he be 
awake to the existence of a hidden life which among the common 
people of Germany goes on with its centuries-old jog-trot of 
Gemiitlichkeit beneath the surface of political agitation? The lat- 
ter explanation of Herr Diesel’s views seems to me much nearer 
to the truth than the former. In my opinion the American and 
English reading public may fairly trust the author in his account 
of German life to-day. The book may even prove singularly use- 
ful at a time when suspicion of sinister designs of a Central Euro- 
pean empire are rife again in Western Europe, and the question 
of a possible union between Germany and Austria, or—to trans- 
late the word Anschluss correctly—a possible wish on the part of 
Austria to join Germany of her own free will, is being widely dis- 
cussed in the United States and in Austria as well as in the capitals 
of “Little Europe.” 

Herr Diesel is one of the few German writers who dare to act 
on the belief that Berlin is as far from being representative of 
Germany as New York is from being representative of the United 
States. He stresses the divergencies between South and North, East 
and West. He insists on the peculiarities which still exist in the 
descendants of the old Germanic tribes, Frank, Alemannic, Low 
Saxon, and Swabian, and on the differences, for example, between 
Wiirttemberg and the Hansa towns. The “multiplicity of German 
phenomena” is indeed a decisive factor to be taken into account in 
Germany as compared with her Western and Eastern neighbors. 
It goes far to explain the dominant feature of the German char- 
acter as it appears to Herr Diesel. He calls it the inner insecurity, 
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the lack of inner poise. It is the old Faustian feeling of “Zwei 
Seelen in meiner Brust,” and it is, in present-day life, the interac- 
tion of “two poles of German life, the mechanical and inhuman 
with the intensely human, the personal with the impersonal,” a 
desire to enjoy at the same time what the German language calls 
Persinlichkeit and Sachlichkeit while other nations may be con- 
tent with going in for either one of these two characteristics with- 
out claiming to possess the other one too. “One cannot have it both 
ways” is by no means a German proverb. 

It is to the German’s love of work for work’s sake that the au- 
thor feels able to give unstinted praise, and I agree with him on 
that point. The passion for work to be done may prove a real help 
to the peace movement in Germany. Peace will never win the day 
by its advocates merely declaring war to be a sin or, under modern 
circumstances, fool’s work. The only argument to which Germans 
will listen is that war draws people away from their life work and 
favors the profiteer who takes the place and earns the reward of 
the work done by other men. 

To a reader who wishes to get a first impression of the book I 
may recommend such widely different chapters as those on Music, 


the Civil Service, the Protestant Clergy, or the New Youth. There 
is one real flaw in the book; it deals almost exclusively with men’s 
work. Women are a much more important factor in German life 
than the scant references indicate. 


A. MENDELSSOHN BarRTHOLDY 


RECENT VERSE 


Tue Uncevestiar City, by HumBert Wo re, A. A. Knopf. 

Apamastor, 4y Roy CaMPBELL, Dial Press. 

Joun DeTH anp OTHER Poems, Sy Conrap AlkEN, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New Founp Lanp, Arcuipatp MacLetsn, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
BaLiaps AND Poems, 4y STEPHEN VINCENT BENET, Doubleday, Doran & Co, 
Biue Harvest, dy Frances Frost, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Fatat InTERvIEW, dy Epna St. Vincent Mi tay, Harper & Brothers. 


DanTE in the depths of hell saw a robber and a serpent wrestling. 
As they struggled, the robber turned serpent and the serpent 
turned robber. Macaulay drew from this incident a metaphor de- 
scribing English politics, and we can deduce one describing Anglo- 
American poetry. A few years ago, American poetry was rough, 
journalistic, aggressively vital, in th. hands of Sandburg, Masters, 
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and Vachel Lindsay. The verse of our trans-Atlantic cousins was 
traditional even in Masefield, full of delicate reserve in Hodgson, 
Flecker, and de la Mare. To-day, judging by such volumes as 
have come to hand, the réles have been exchanged. English poetry 
has become the rugged iconoclast; American poetry has coiled sub- 
missively at the feet of the old artistic gods. 

Certainly this conclusion is strengthened by Humbert Wolfe’s 
“Uncelestial City.” If one could imagine Goethe’s “Faust” re- 
written by a yellow journalist, one would get some idea of this 
poem. It searches the profundities of life with a grinning jack- 
o’-lantern; it showers down imperfect rhymes like defiant gaunt- 
lets for the Tennysonians; one minute it shows us Mrs. Smith 
washing dishes in the sink, and the next an allegorical musician at 
the gates of heaven. The very title implies a grim contrast with 
Augustine’s world-famous “City of God.” Philosophy and dog- 
gerel rub shoulders together; so do angels and prostitutes. So, for 
that matter, do fact and fiction, as the author expressly tells us: 


The first is the story as I have heard it, 

the second’s the way I should have preferred it. 
The first is the fact: the second the fiction. 
God and the reader, make your selection. 


Aesthetic souls may be a little worried by this book, a little alarmed 
lest it show a tendency towards bastard art. It isa type of poetry 
which could easily be run into the ground by too much repetition. 
None the less, it has 2 sweep, a vitality, an interest in humanity, 
which make it certainly readable, and perhaps great. We must 
always remember that behind colloquialisms and sordid facts Mr. 
Wolfe sees the spiritual, the ideal, shining through: 


all creation is only thought ungodded 
by gradual matter, slowly separated 
from beauty that is forever disembodied. 


The popular enthusiasm for Mr. Campbell’s “Adamastor” | 
must decline to share. There are occasional passages of noble verse, 
as in the short poem “The Zebras.” There is a certain crude power 
often. But the whole book seems to me built on a false philosophy 
of art and life, a false philosophy so prevalent that it needs to be 
attacked. Mr. Campbell and his school deny the selective principle 
in both life and art. If there is one lesson that the philosophers 
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and poets of the ages have proved, it is the beauty and wisdom, 
for strong minds, of building up a selective mental world in 
which the ugly of externals is minimized and the beautiful is 
contemplated at length. That is the architectural wisdom by which 
we erect the palace of the soul from the crude materials that earth 
furnishes. Mr. Campbell would have our minds surrender their 
selective activity and swallow indiscriminately all sense impres- 
sions, like the minds of animals. His poetry is a cave of Polyphe- 
mus, full of foetid smells, with a blind giant groping mistakenly 
in the midst of it. 

In the past, I had not considered myself an ardent Aikenite, 
but “John Deth and Other Poems” did rouse my enthusiasm. I 
suspect that the suggestions of profound thought which hover 
around these verses are merely camouflage. The more one probes, 
the more the thought rings hollow. But who cares? The spell of 
Aiken is not that of philosophy but that of the magic of words. 
His volume is a thesaurus of rich expressions. It is a masquerade 
dance of glorious phrases. Sometimes the beautiful mummers 
wear the mediaeval pageantry of the Dance of Death. Sometimes 
they put on Greek drapery: 


Foam-born Venus, goddess of Love, 
Came from the vault, and in that grove 
Stared at the moon. Naked was she, 
Whiter than shell her breast and knee, 
Cold as the moon her fair face shone. 


Sometimes they are masked as Elizabethan sonnet-writing: 


Never before had night so many eyes, 

Never was darkness so divinely thronged 

As now—my love! bright star!—when you arise, 
Giving me back that night which I had wronged. 


Such poetry appeals to sense more than thought, it intoxicates 
more than it inspires; it can hardly be supremely great; yet, as we 
lay it down, we cry: Thank God for the riches inherent in language. 

To one who knows the keen mind of Mr. MacLeish, “New 
Found Land” seems a little tenuous, and in that one respect a 
little disappointing. But it is rich in poetic moods and full of grace- 
ful subtleties in technique. Nothing is more common than the 
ignorant protest that free verse is simply an arbitrary method of 
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printing prose. The printed arrangement, like the notation on a 
sheet of music, indicates evanescent inflections and pause effects 
of the greatest minuteness, emotional lingerings at a certain stage 
of a sound or a mood, all that makes the difference between verse 
and prose. These delicate details Mr. MacLeish handles with rare 
subtlety and skill. The book carries throughout a grave, sad, artis- 
tic dignity, the effect of which increases with re-reading. 

A large part of Mr. Benét’s volume consists of early poems 
reprinted, poems which have long been known to the reading 
world. Much of this early work, naturally, does not have the sweep 
and maturity of “John Brown’s Body.” But it does have the 
glorious vigor and joy of youth and the rich, iridescent phrase- 
ology of art. It is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, and 
rejoiceth as a strong poet to rollick in rhythms. Contrasted with 
this glorious exuberance of “Prince Stephen” in his youth, is the 
saddened, almost world-wearied tone of the last poem in the 
volume: 


Speak, speak, before you pass, 

Creature of burning glass, 

And tell me how I, too, may live my enemy beside 

And in my heart that enemy, and yet without despair, 

And from what star in heaven forged the metal of that shield 
Against which every arm of earth is lifted up in vain? 


The poetry of Frances Frost trickles out as pure and spontaneous 
as a little spring in a meadow. Her field seems to be a narrow one, 
and the amount that can be accomplished in it limited; but the 
genuineness of her inspiration no one can question. After driving 
a jaded brain through volumes of more ambitious and rhetorical 
verse, I came suddenly on this little rural well-spring of pure 
poetry, and drank of it with delight. 

Whom the critic reverenceth he chasteneth, and it is with 
mingled admiration and criticism that we approach the work of 
Miss Millay. She is perhaps the most promising of women poets 
now living; and in some ways “Fatal Interview” only strengthens 
her claim to that high rank. On the other hand, poets who have 
won an enthusiastic reception from the public only too often, under 
the impetus of that enthusiasm, write too much and publish too 
fast. There is too much in “Fatal Interview” that the author has 
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said before and said equally well. There is too little of the spirit 
of Alexander reaching out for new worlds to conquer. Yet it seems 
ungracious to urge the charge strongly against a book that has 
charmed me so much. After all, Miss Millay is here, as ever, the 
inspired craftsman, the sincere artist in both mood and phrase. 
There is a timeless quality about her poetry which augurs well for 
its long endurance. These sonnets might have been written in the 
age of Sidney, or in the age of Donne, or in that of Keats, or in 
our own day, without seeming inappropriate for any of those 
periods. More than that, if we eliminate certain references, we 
might almost say, as far as style is concerned, that they could have 
been written by either a man or a woman. Rising above temporary 
fads and fluctuating tastes, they grasp at eternal humanity, and 
enduring beauty. It is a noble note that Miss Millay strikes from 
her instrument; we only hope that she will not strike one note too 
long. 
FREDERICK E, Pierce 


IN THE LIGHTEST VEIN 


1066 Att Tuat, dy W. C. and R. J. Yeatman, E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

Tue TrEasurER’s REporT AND OTHER Aspects oF Community dy 
Rosert BencuH ey, Harper & Brothers. 


Books of humor should not be criticised seriously, they being like 
rosy clouds puffed across the sky for man’s delight. One cloud ex- 
cites me and one book makes me chuckle; the same cloud leaves 
you indifferent and the book makes you yawn. Some other cloud 
may thrill you, and some other book make you howl with laugh- 
ter, but leave me pretty thoroughly glum. What should be said 
about a book of humor is “I laughed,” or “I did not laugh,” or 
“I mighty near laughed my blame-fool head off.” Some like 
prune-whip and some like apple-pie, and there you are! Humor 
books, taken by and large, are dessert courses, and the proof of 
them is in the individual eating. But there do come to pass certain 
definite mass likings and dislikings, and some cooks do make better 
desserts than others, and we have writers whose humor is reason- 
ably sure to ring the bell with a whole class or whole nation. Be- 
cause of that they can be ticketed and put in pigeonholes—until 
they flop out again. 

The two books before me are “1066 and All That” by W. C. 
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Sellar and R. J. Yeatman—newish names to us—and “The 
Treasurer’s Report” by Robert Benchley, the first illustrated by 
John Reynolds in a circa-1851 sort of way, and the second illus. 
trated by Gluyas Williams in what could be nothing but a Gluyas 
Williams sort of way. “1066” is probably the most amusing 
parody of school histories ever written—I laughed out loud jn 
places—and Benchley’s book is neither more nor less than another 
Benchley book—and I laughed out loud in all sorts of places, as | 
always do when I get a new Benchley book. I even laugh when | 
have read the pieces before. I have always said that any periodical 
that has a Benchley piece is a money’s worth of laughter, while one 
that lacks a Benchley piece may be almost anything. A whole book 
of Benchley is one of the best things a bookshop can sell to 
America sick or America well. Taken in decent doses it should 
cure what ails you, and Gluyas Williams has illustrated so much 
Benchley that he is part of Benchley to us. 

The “1066” book by Sellar and Yeatman may be funnier than 
Benchley’s book or it may be not, but it comes down a different 
alley. It admits that several portions appeared in “Punch.” It is of 
the honest British lineage of scores of parody histories and hand- 
books—including Mr. Belloc’s “Caliban’s Guide to Letters,” 
the “Gamosagammon; or Hints on Hymen for the Use of Parties 
about to Connubialize” by Hon. Hugh Rowley, and all the 
“comick” and “comic” histories and Homers since the first Brit- 
isher made the first pun and did it mighty well. The Britons, hav- 
ing done this sort of book since about 1066, do it much better than 
we do. Our comic histories are usually rather flat and flabby, and 
I don’t think much of any of them, Bill Nye’s or any other— 
which means that they don’t make me laugh. Perhaps one reason 
is that we do not take our history seriously enough, while the Brit- 
ish do take history seriously. To them it is at least a solemn old 
guy in a high hat, good to make fun of. And that, as “1066” 
would say, “is a Good Thing” because it induces the writing of 
amusing books, which “1066” surely is. Professors will love it. 

Much of the Benchley humor has appeared in “The New 
Yorker,” and is thus commonly supposed to be sophisticated hu- 
mor, “The New Yorker” being counted a sophisticated publica- 
tion; but to me it seems that Benchley is as unsophisticatedly 
American as corn on the cob. He is to-day’s successor to Bailey, the 
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merry “Danbury News-man,” talking of Waldorf walls instead of 
wheelbarrow handles; and George H. Derby (“John Phoenix”) 
was Benchley’s legitimate literary great-grandfather. Read 
Benchley’s ““Treasurer’s Report” and see if you can find any New 
York sophistication in it: I think you will find it typical American 
humor and not sophisticated at all. And delightfully funny. 

That a book so typically British as “1066 and All That” is hav- 
ing a real success in America shows that our appreciation is broad- 
ening, which is a Good Thing, because the more laugh-stuff we 
have the better for us. And if Benchley’s book does not have a 
wide patronage it will be a Bad Thing because I think he is now 
our greatest insouciant American humorist, remarkably sustained 
in quality and exuberant in quantity. And if you want to put it the 
other way and say he is remarkably sustained in quantity and exu- 
berant in quality you may do so. It means the same thing. 


Parker BuTLER 


SEVEN AMERICANS 


Tue Lire Story or BricHam Youna, Susa Younc Gates in collaboration 
with Lean D, Wiptsor, Macmillan Co. 

Joun Cuaries Frémont, Carpinat Goopwin, Stanford University Press. 

DanrEL WeBsTER, CLaupvE Moore FueEss, 2 vols., Little, Brown & Co. 

Pau Revere, 5y Emerson Tartor, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Ace or Hate: ANDREW JOHNSON AND THE Rapicats, by GeorcE Fort 
Mi.ton, Coward-McCann. 

LincoLn THE Pouitician, Sy Don C. Serrz, Coward-McCann. 

Tue Unknown Wasuincton, Joun Corin, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


On April 4, 1931, Heber J. Grant, president of the Mormon 
church, stood before a hushed audience. “With sorrow and deep 
regret,” he announced to the one hundred and first annual con- 
ference of his church that polygamy still exists, that some of its 
members have been “persuaded by designing men to contract 
such marriages.” Offenders, he added, are excommunicated and 
“should be dealt with as the law requires.” To the end of his 
days Brigham Young defied this same law. But times have 
changed. In the second quarter of the twentieth century, the 
Mormon church strives to keep the pledge which the United 
States forced from it in 1896. 

A few months before Mr. Grant’s warning, Susa Young Gates 
published “The Life Story of Brigham Young,” her father. It 
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is a significant book. Church historians helped her to shape the 
account of the public life of President Young. Reed Smoot, , 
leader in church and state, contributed a foreword, through which 
runs a note of triumph. Not all Americans realize that the Mor- 
mon church has increased in membership by about twenty-five 
per cent in the last quarter century or that it wields a potent 
influence in five States. 

The triumphant church which confidently awaits the day when 
it shall raise the walls of the New Jerusalem on the plains of 
western Missouri turns to the task of defending the memory of 
its greatest leader against “Gentile” calumniators. Though the 
church has obeyed the fiat of the American majority that po- 
lygamy shall cease, the theological foundation for the practice, as 
Mrs. Gates asserts, remains unchanged. The abandonment of 
polygamy implies no criticism of the men and women who for- 
merly entered into polygamous unions. Mrs, Gates is an aged 
lady. It is not an easy task for her to pull aside the veil and bare 
before a sneering world the domestic privacies of the most famous 
polygamous family in American history. “I plead for a respect- 
ful consideration,” she writes, “of the matters I am about to dis- 
close regarding my father and his intimate homelife. My child- 
hood’s home was as beautiful to me as love and happiness could 
make it. The other noble women who were my father’s wives are 
as sacredly enshrined in my heart as is the memory vf my own 
dear mother.” With disarming frankness she discusses the central 
problem of polygamy. “If it required courage, self-control and 
faith on the part of the men who entered into that Order of 
Marriage; what of the women? . . . There were heroines in 
those days!” So begins the group of chapters describing life in 
the Young household. The social historian welcomes this unique 
exposition of the customs of a patriarchal family in nineteenth- 
century America. 

About the memory of another Westerner and a contemporary 
of Brigham Young, John C. Frémont, controversy has also 
sharpened quills. The career of the dashing, self-advertising ex- 
plorer, soldier, politician led to violent disputes in his own day. 
Posterity has refused to let his bones moulder in peace. A series 
of thin and ineffectual accounts roused Allan Nevins a few years 
ago to publish two volumes on the life of the contradictory West- 
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erner. The Nevins portrait, built up in part of new material, was 
friendly to Frémont. It did not satisfy Mr. Cardinal Goodwin of 
California. Mr. Nevins, says Goodwin as he puts on the gloves, 
“is not willing to admit that the family papers used by him have 
colored his point of view, but the completed work indicates that 
they have.” In the pages of “The American Historical Review” 
Nevins replies to this attack: “[Goodwin’s volume] is the ablest 
statement of the case against Frémont yet made. But at no point 
does it clinch its chief accusations beyond dissent, and its criticism 
would have been more effective if less extreme.” The present 
reviewer does not presume to referee this bout nor to raise any- 
one’s arm. A careful comparison of the statements of both these 
writers, however, brings the conviction that, while Goodwin can- 
not clinch his accusations beyond dissent, he builds up from the 
documents a most persuasive case. He sums up his conclusions as 
follows: “[Frémont’s] entire career was built largely on a series 
of circumstances over which he exercised little or no control. 
Morally Frémont was a loose constructionist. . . . As the chame- 
leon’s skin takes on the color of the particular object which it 
touches, so Frémont’s habits and actions were peculiarly deter- 
mined by the influences under which he lived.” Well might the 
funeral service of the “Pathfinder” have included the prayer: 
“Good Lord deliver the departed from his biographers.” 

Daniel Webster was an old man when Frémont was rising to 
fame. The passing of the orator of Plymouth Rock, of Bunker 
Hill, and of the Union was like the fall of an aged pine, the 
last of three that had for decades over-topped their fellows. 
Webster was a power in an age when men were swayed more by 
the spoken than the written word, for a literature of discussion 
had only begun to appear. He could inspire men with brilliant 
and beautiful historical passages, his imagination unhampered by 
the findings of historians whose idolatry is truth. He had a mag- 
nificent, an overwhelming presence in the Victorian age, so much 
interested in external respectability, which had lost much of the 
Puritan’s zeal for inner worth. Webster’s was in many respects a 
naive America—his contemporaries called him “godlike.” He was 
fortunate in his age. 

Claude Moore Fuess presents a Webster portrait without a 
background. Across the pages of the two volumes stalks a solitary 
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giant. Sometimes the Brobdingnag is surrounded by mere men 
who hang breathless on his words; sometimes he battles with 
the shadows of other giants. One gets the impression that Fuess 
is not interested in and does not understand the age out of which 
his hero rose. The Fuess canvas is infinitely painstaking as to 
details. Blemishes are frankly but kindly treated; they are not 
permitted to mar the general impression of the piece. It is g 
beautiful portrait, largely true. One wishes it were the whole 
truth. 

Boston in the Revolution, which furnished the theme for one 
of Webster’s masterpieces, has never ceased to interest cultivated 
New Englanders. Emerson Taylor frankly enjoys “reconstruct- 
ing the pictures of old times.” His “Paul Revere” has the delicacy 
and charm of the silver bowls and pitchers which the famous 
messenger produced in his latter and greatest years. Reluctantly 
one parts with the quiet silversmith and bell-founder to plunge 
into “The Age of Hate.” 

The tragic public career of Andrew Johnson has of late had a 
strange fascination for Americans. George Fort Milton’s “Age of 
Hate” is in some respects the best of the recent studies of those 
first post-Appomattox years. The unfortunate President is the 
central figure, but he does not dominate the book. Milton’s 
method is the opposite of Fuess’s. In the pages of the Tennessee 
editor lives again the war psychosis as it persisted into the Re- 
construction period. His chapters are successive scenes in a drama 
of political intrigue. His actors are debauched with vindictiveness 
and partisanship. From time to time the reader catches a glimpse 
of Johnson. Milton’s treatment of him is frankly defensive, but 
the final estimate seems balanced and fair. One of the interesting 
contributions resulting from new evidence is the exoneration of 
Johnson from a conscious part in the judicial murder of Mrs. 
Surratt, mother of one of the members of the conspiracy which 
resulted in the assassination of Lincoln. 

During the “age of hate” Levi P. Morton in New York City 
made himself a power in the world of finance. Robert McElroy 
in a dull biography has demonstrated that the banker acted as the 
go-between between the foreign offices of the United States and 
England in the crisis which grew out of the Alabama claims. 
William A. Robinson has done an excellent portrait of a con- 
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temporary of Morton’s, Thomas B. Reed, for several years “tsar” 
of the House of Representatives. The book is primarily a study 
in political science dealing with the importance of congressional 
rocedure in the business of managing the nation. 

“One of the strangest tendencies towards the decadence of 
American democracy,” says Don Seitz in the foreword of “Lincoln 
the Politician,” “. . . is the persistent aversion to the politician. 
This has brought with it a distaste for public affairs quite out of 
accord with the requirements of a republic.” Seitz seeks to recall 
his America to a more active appreciation of the duties of citizen- 
ship in a self-governing nation. His method is to argue the re- 
spectability of politics by presenting (quite truthfully) one of the 
greatest of our national heroes as a master politician. He warns 
his contemporaries to return to the politics of a Lincoln if they 
do not wish to find themselves caught in the politics of a Mus- 
solini. 

John Corbin shares the gloom of Seitz regarding the political 
health of twentieth-century America. But Corbin has no confi- 
dence in Lincoln’s political theory. Lincoln is to him the personi- 
fication of the equalitarian and democratic principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Both before and after Lincoln’s day 
the favorite American panacea for national ills has been more and 
more democracy. 

Mr. Corbin’s “The Unknown Washington” is a brilliant pres- 
entation of the background of the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 and an exposition of Washington’s attitudes towards basic 
political problems. The Corbin thesis provokes thought. In part 
it is as follows: Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence estab- 
lished equalitarian and democratic principles in the new nation. 
An excess of democracy brought the loosely confederated States 
to the verge of chaos in Shays’s Rebellion of 1786. The framers 
of the Constitution attempted to set up a government in which 
the will of the democratic mass would have balanced against it 
the will of the natural leaders of the people. To secure the partici- 
pation in government of these natural leaders, indirect election 
for senators and for vice-president and president was established. 
The framers of the Constitution did not contemplate a party sys- 
tem. Washington vigorously opposed parties. Parties appeared, 
however, in his administration. During almost a century and a 
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half of operation, the Constitution has been so modified by custom 
and amendment that the fundamental balance between the wil 
of the mass and that of the natural leaders has been destroyed, 
the real leaders have nearly disappeared from politics. The pring. 
pal reason for the change has been the development of the party 
system, the futility of which the twentieth century is demonstrat. 
ing with increasing effectiveness. In Europe dictatorships have 
appeared when parties have proved themselves incapable of grap. 
pling successfully with vital national problems. The way out of 
our present dilemma is to abandon the party system and to attack 
the difficult task of bringing the natural leaders of the peopk 
back into government. Corbin does not advocate aristocracy or 
plutocracy. He urges that the United States re-establish for a new 
and changed age the balance between the will of the natural lead- 
ers of the nation and of the democratic mass which was the essence 
of the Constitution of 1787. 

How does Corbin propose to have the change brought about! 
Let Congress, he says, be composed of representatives of all the 
great interest groups of the nation, such as, agriculture, industry, 
labor—“men of the highest ability and character, duly elected 
from each major group, who shall match minds with one another 
in full view of the public.” “That accomplished,” he asserts, 
“there would be every reason why President and Senate in con- 
sultation should choose men from the existing Legislature to 
serve in the Cabinet. Success in business and professional life 
would lead naturally to the great administrative posts, even to 


the Presidency.” 
H. Gasrier 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE ANT 


Ants, dy Juuian Huxzey, Cape & Smith. 
Tue Lire oF THE Ant, 5y Maurice Marter.inck, translated by Bernard 
Mutt, John Day Co. 


ALTHOUGH religion has always drawn a line between man and 
animal, it was natural and customary before the advent of modern 
scientific research to attribute human qualities even to the lowest 
creatures. The theory of Evolution has supplied sufficient reason 
for this attitude inasmuch as the psychic life of man was the ex- 
pression of his organization brought about by a gradual change of 
lower forms. The analogy between the life of social insects, such as 
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ants, and man is so striking that it is difficult to avoid the error of 
anthropomorphic interpretation of animal behavior. With the 
rapid growth of our knowledge of the latter, of conditioned re- 
flexes and of inflexible instincts, the distinction between man and 
animal was once more sharply drawn, more sharply, in fact, than 
in past centuries, because of the attempt to restrict intelligence to 
the psychic life of man alone and to deny it completely to animals. 
This attitude, most fortunately, is undergoing a change now that 
beginnings of intelligence are conceded to some of the higher ani- 
mals. 

Of the two books on ants, that of Julian Huxley is written with 
the definite purpose of showing the difference between animal and 
man, and of proving that ants are at the end of their evolution, 
while man is at the beginning of his. “There is every reason for 
believing,” says Huxley, “that ants have long since reached the 
highest level possible to them, and equally every reason for be- 
lieving that man is only at the bottom of his evolutionary ladder.” 
The book is excellently written and contains a great deal of in- 
formation, but it fails to give proof of the above contention. It is 
also to be regretted that doubt is cast in the last chapter on the 
knowledge of “amateurs,” among whom Maeterlinck is especially 
singled out. Huxley misunderstands Maeterlinck’s terminology 
and consequently misinterprets the meaning of his statements. 
This applies especially to the concept of “intelligence,” and it is 
hopeless to arrive at a fair estimate of the value of another man’s 
thoughts when one disregards the meaning of the terms em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, the book is a very welcome addition to 
popular accounts of insect life and should be of interest to every 
intelligent reader. 

Julian Huxley’s criticism of Maeterlinck’s book to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the latter in the opinion of the reviewer is a mas- 
terpiece, for which we should be truly grateful. Here the great 
poet-philosopher is at his best, even though in his admission of 
the inability of the human mind to grasp the true significance of 
animal activities and their “intelligence” one feels the same sad- 
ness and futility that are expressed in Ecclesiastes. In fact, the main 
purpose of the work is to show how impossible it is to unravel the 
mysteries of life. Far from being anthropomorphic in his inter- 
pretation, all that Maeterlinck is trying to show is that there is as 
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great intelligence in the activities of ants as in our own, even 
though that intelligence be of a very different order: “At every 
step we have the presentiment of their intelligence, and before we 
can refuse to admit it, we have to rebel against the evidence.” A 
comparison with human life leads Maeterlinck to the conclusion 
that “the ant is far less unhappy than the very happiest of men.” 
The difference is rooted in our ability to ponder over unanswer- 
able questions. “What purpose have the ants served? What pur- 
pose do you think we ourselves shall have served when we have 
reached the summit of the curve? None: save that we shall have 
permitted a few physical phenomena, which we call spiritual when 
they occur in our brain, to repeat themselves indefinitely, and to 
form themselves, at most, into a few different combinations, none 
of which will be final, none of which will lead to anything that has 
not already been.” And throughout the last pages of this truly 
great book we hear the refrain of the thought which thousands of 
years ago was crystallized in the immortal lament: “Vanity of 


vanities! All is vanity!” 
A. PETRUNKEVITCH 


THE STREAM OF LIFE 


Tue Science or Lire, dy H. G. S. Huxrey and G. P. 
WELLs, 2 vols., Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Tuis outline of the biological sciences is a companion piece to 
Wells’s “Outline of History” and is intended for a similar audi- 
ence. The authors are H. G. Wells, the celebrated novelist, his 
son, a geologist, and Julian Huxley, an eminent biologist. The 
style of writing is mainly that of the senior Wells. The scope of 
the work is ambitious, but the authors have carried out their ven- 
ture with extraordinary success. They define their purpose thus: 
the reader “is unavoidably ignorant of much that is established 
and reasonably suspicious of much that he hears. He seems to 
need the same clearing-up and simplifying of the Science of Life 
that the Outline of History and its associates and successors have 
given to the story of the past. And the present work is an attempt 
to meet that need, to describe life, of which the reader is a part, 
to tell what is surely known about it, to discuss what is suggested 
about it, and to draw just as much practical wisdom as is possible 
from the account.” 

It is a book that everyone can read with fascination and immense 
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profit. Here the streams of knowledge from various fields of 
biological science, morphology, physiology, psychology, ecology, 
genetics, and biological chemistry flow together into a swiftly 
running story, the story of living things. 

The order of presentation is admirable. Opening with a general 
survey of life, its manifestations and its distribution, the discus- 
sion turns to structure and function of the living body and then 
to the classification of plants and animals. The evolution of the 
diverse forms is then presented, coming to its climax with the 
advent of modern man; from there on, the book deals mainly 
with the special biology of man and particularly his control of his 
non-human companions in the world. It closes with an orderly 
presentation of psychology, a really sensible discussion of spiritual- 
ism, a stimulating speculation upon the future of the human race. 

No doubt any worker in a single field of biological science, with 
his attention centered on the minutiae of his specialty, will note 
an occasional factual error. The reviewer, for instance, noticed the 
restatement of the fallacy that carbon monoxide contributes to the 
deleterious effects of tobacco-smoking and also the dubious ex- 
planation given as the reason that diving whales do not have 
caisson disease. Yet, considering the scope of the book, the errors 


are few and slight, and they disappear in the broad picture of 
life. The reader of this book will obtain in true perspective and 
accurate coloring a view of the life about him and of his own place 
in it. His assumption of man’s superiority may in consequence be 
subdued, but the result will be wholly salutary. 


Howarp W. Haccarp 


TRIBUTE TO MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 
Mr. Justice Hoimes, edited by Fevix FRaANKFURTER, Coward-McCann. 
Tue leader of the American Bar, William Wirt, once wrote to 
Daniel Webster regarding Mr. Justice Joseph Story: “How does 
he continue to carry such a load of law with such buoyancy of 
spirits?” The question is peculiarly applicable to-day to Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, whose ninety years find him as 
blithe a spirit now as was his famous Massachusetts predecessor 
on the bench, one hundred years ago. No judge has ever been 
more alive. He has always seen the law as a thing of human life 
and human nature, and not as a mere matter of logic and theory— 
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a living organism and not a desiccated formalism. He has had a 
sure instinct for the realities. He balks at the tyranny of formulas, 

He rejects old prescriptions for modern troubles. He abhors 
the trite and the commonplace. He would feel extremely un- 
comfortable in the company of that uninteresting personage in 
the realm of law, “the reasonable man.” He has proved that wit 
and imagination enhance the effect of wisdom and that a twinkle 
in the eye is as helpful to a jurist as to a reformer. He has a fine 
ardor for the mot juste, and (to coin a phrase) the droit juste. As 
“an originator of transforming thought,” he has been an especial 
inspiration and refreshment to the younger generation. “He has 
been a great judge because he has never ceased to be a philoso- 
pher. . . . He has never ceased to inquire,” writes Professor 
Laski. And he has been ever anxious to sustain the efforts of 
others to inquire. Possessing a philosophy, he has not allowed its 
possession to hamper him. He judges with a serene and noble 
skepticism. That logic should be called upon to yield to practicable 
operation of rights and responsibilities—that doctrines of law may 
depend on degrees of difference—that powers found to exist may 
be abusable or unreasonable—these things disturb him not at all. 

He is acclaimed by the liberals and by the radicals. But he is 
liberal, rather than a “liberal.” If a man who dislikes categories 
may be categoried, he should be classed as pre-eminently tolerant. 
“Much of what passes to-day for radical doctrine, he would, | 
think, privately regard as politically unsound and economically 
unwise,” writes Professor Laski, but “it is that willingness to 
experiment which is the basis of his hold over the radical mind.” 
He is inspired with the thought that true education must imply 
and beget tolerance, and that democratic liberty—the rights of 
individuals as well as of states—in this country must be inter- 
preted in such a spirit. It is this spirit which has produced in him 
the great paradox—that a judge who has been the most ardent 
defender of the rights of the individual in the realm of freedom 
of speech and of opinion should also have been the chief up- 
holder of modern legislation tending to curb and repress individu- 
alism and to expand the power of society at the expense of the 
individual. But when he upholds such laws, it is the power of 
the state to experiment and not the legislation which he defends. 

Such is the judge and such is the man whose ninetieth birthday 
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has been celebrated by the publication of tributes paid to him 
over the past ten years and now brought together in permanent 
form in this book. They come from a rare group of the liberal- 
minded—Chief Justice Cardozo and Judge Learned Hand--Pro- 
fessors Frankfurter, Laski, Cohen, Wigmore, and Redlich—John 
Dewey, Walter Lippmann, Philip Littell and Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant. Of these articles, the most striking are Frankfurter’s 
exhaustive consideration of Justice Holmes’s Constitutional opin- 
ions, Laski’s penetrating description of his philosophy and mental 
characteristics, and Miss Sergeant’s vivid description of the per- 
sonality of the man. 

If anything is needed to confirm one’s confidence in the good 
sense of the American people, it is the fact that they have recog- 
nized unquestionably that Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is one of their most precious possessions. 

CHARLES WARREN 


ROMANOV PSYCHOLOGY 


Tue Epucation oF A Princess, 4y Marie, Granp Ducuess oF Russia, trans- 
lated by Lorn, Viking Press. 


A.ttTHouGH this book was not written by a trained historian or by 
an active participant in major historical events, it is, nevertheless, 
in a sense a contribution to history the value of which cannot be 
doubted. It contains scarcely any important facts which have not 
been known before, but it permits us, as few other books do, to ob- 
tain a real insight into the psychology of the Russian monarchy on 
the eve of revolution. We have had other memoirs of the same 
period, written by persons who stood very close to the Russian 
throne. In most cases, however, they are colored with strong per- 
sonal feelings and prejudices which inevitably detract from their 
documentary value. The Grand Duchess Marie’s book, on the 
contrary, is neither an apology nor an indictment. She writes with 
a detachment that is truly remarkable in view of the trying ex- 
periences she had to pass through during the Revolution. Only 
occasionally, as in the chapters dealing with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, does her vision become dimmed by personal animosity. 
As a result, this is the least valuable part of the book. One feels 
that in this case her information is mainly second-hand and her 
judgment biassed. But no one who has read the account of her 
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early life in Moscow or of her wartime experiences can fail to ap- 
preciate the happy choice of details, the breadth of view, and the 
sincerity which give such convincing force and charm to these 
pages. 

The pictures of the Grand Duke Serge and his wife, the Grand 
Duchess Elizabeth (the “Aunt Ella” of the book), are drawn with 
a skill worthy of a true literary artist. Here are two living and un- 
forgettable personalities who at the same time are psychological 
types, representatives of their milieu and therefore historically 
significant. Throughout the narrative the figures of the Emperor 
and the Empress are kept in the background, and it is only occa- 
sionally that one gets a full view of them, but when one does, they 
appear in a singularly revealing light. Most interesting, however, 
are the pages dealing with the reaction on the part of the members 
of the imperial family to the assassination of Rasputin. The over- 
powering feeling of helplessness before a fatally approaching 
catastrophe is conveyed to the reader in an unusually effective 
way. 

There are minor inaccuracies in the book, but they do not mat- 
ter. What matters is that it contains authentic testimony on some 
highly important phases of the great Russian tragedy. 


MicHaet Karpovicu 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


CiviLizaTION AND 1Ts DisconTENTs, Sy SicMuND FreEupD, Cape & Smith. 
Tue Conquest or Happiness, BERTRAND RussELL, Horace Liveright. 
Tue Psycuotocy or Happiness, by WaLTER B. Pitkin, Simon & Schuster. 


THOUGH reacting negatively to Freud’s sexualization of the in- 
dividual’s striving, and to his converting of the “family romance” 
into a house of repressed incest, carrying that “resistance” over 
to the like libidinal interpretation of the cultural products of the 
ages, I am impressed by the grasp and sweep of Freud’s philo- 
sophical expositions. Their sincerity and directness may well derive 
from the frank psychoanalytic scrutiny to which he subjects him- 
self no less than his fellow men. If the reader will muffle the 
discordant sex dominant, he will find a suggestive analysis of dis- 
content. 

Starting in the clinical scene, Freud emerges as a speculative 
philosopher; starting in philosophical abstractions, Bertrand Rus- 
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sell turns into a complacent, if independent, suitor of Eros in 
proletarian vein; starting in academic psychology, Pitkin becomes 
a journalistic clinician of human careers; and all three by the 
route of the pursuit of the psychology of happiness, which, though 
not an inalienable right or constitutional guarantee, is open to the 
reflective in a free country who are brave enough to make the 
venture. The quest of happiness has been reinstated as the search 
for the philosopher’s stone. 

Russell maintains that with shackles released he has found it. 
Pitkin’s gallery is a varied array of examples from life, the fail- 
ures among the Argonauts often more engaging than the finders 
of the fleece. Freud finds discontent inevitable: “My courage fails 
me at the thought of rising up as a prophet before my fellowmen, 
and I bow to the reproach that I have no consolation to offer them; 
for at bottom this is what they all demand—the frenzied revolu- 
tionary as passionately as the most pious believer.” The winter 
of our discontent has become the year-round climate of our civili- 
zation, and there is no promise of a glorious summer by this remote 
tribal descendant of Jeremiah. 

Freud’s argument proceeds upon a triad of sufferings: from the 
pains and anxieties of a body destined to decay; from the outer 
world full of relentless destructive forces; from the relations with 
other men. The three combine, but the greatest is the third. Man’s 
own contribution, the civilization that should set him free, quickens 
his agony and develops the torturing sense of guilt. To soften 
the search for an unattainable goal, the mass delusion of religion 
arises. Though the neurosis is an escape into illness, it is an escape 
from the intolerable burdens of civilizations. We must go primi- 
tive or go mad. 

The anxiety and guilt complex depresses the vital tone. Pal- 
liatives and panaceas work for a time; but sexuality, aggressiveness, 
and the destructive trends will have their way. Freud would doom 
Russian communism to dismal failure; for the cultural super- 
ego, like the individual one, cannot deny the “id,” the primal 
source of psychic life. There may be partial solutions in substitute 
gratifications and artificial devotions; but such exclusive life in- 
terests pay the cost, just as do the intoxications of wine or women 
or song. 

Civilization makes for discontent; such is the psychoanalytical 
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deathbed confession. The skeptic’s rejection of the pictured terrors 
of hell—that no human constitution could stand it—is replaced 
by a protest on the same ground against civilization. The fall of 
man derives from no single apple but from an orchard of forbidden 
fruit—the taboos of a too involved way of life. The psychoanalyst, 
despite his emancipatory programme, emerges as a weeping phi- 
losopher, or an indifferent interpreter of the end of humanity not 
in a glacial disaster but in a neurotic catastrophe. 


JosePH JasTRow 


DEFECTS OF OUR UNIVERSITIES 


Universities, AMERICAN, ENGLIsH, GERMAN, 4y ABRAHAM FLExneER, 
ford University Press. 


AMERICAN universities have fallen into evil practices which 
threaten to destroy all that is essential and of permanent worth 
in seats of higher learning. The universities of England, despite 
their retarded development in the field of graduate study and 
research, and despite certain dangerous tendencies towards the 
practical and vocational in their educational programmes, are in 
much better case. German universities, though disturbed in their 
policies and crippled financially by the after-effects of the war, 
are building securely upon a sound tradition and seem destined 
again to take the leadership in higher education. These, briefly 
stated, are the conclusions of Dr. Flexner’s study. 

The book is a statement of the writer’s educational creed, an 
appraisal of the practices of modern universities in terms of this 
personal standard of values, a castigation of the wayward, and 
a call to reform. For these reasons its subject matter is contro- 
versial as an historical or descriptive study would not be. Dr. 
Flexner formulates his idea of a university in terms of the in- 
stitution’s essential functions: to discover, conserve, and interpret 
knowledge and ideas; and to train students who will practise 
and “carry on.” The many important educational concerns which 
this definition would exclude from the university should be left 
in the care of other agencies. Institutions of higher learning 
merely complicate their problems of administration, dilute the 
quality of their achievement in scholarship and teaching, and de- 
flect their energies from the pursuit of essential and enduring 
intellectual concerns when they take on activities falling outside 
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the limits of this austere prescription. In all modern countries 
the universities are subject to constant pressure to include in their 
courses of instruction popular trivialities of all sorts; to under- 
take vocational training; to become service agencies for the enter- 
taimment of their communities and the promotion of human 
welfare. Money will be forthcoming to endow these new enter- 
prises, and the more popular of them will prove financially 
profitable when judged by business principles. But the university 
which succumbs to the temptation—and Dr. Flexner believes that 
all American universities have succumbed more or less completely 
—will cease to be a university in the only sense in which that 
term should be used. 

In support of this indictment of higher education in America, 
Dr. Flexner presents an impressive bill of particulars. In the 
first place, the graduate schools are insecurely founded upon col- 
leges whose requirements for admission are too low, whose cur- 
ricula are too inchoate and elementary, and whose energies are 
too fully absorbed by athletics and social exercises, to equip their 
students for serious intellectual activity. But this is not the most 
serious factor in the situation. The university has taken on activi- 
ties in the presence of which high standards of education, scholar- 
ship, and research cannot hope to survive. It has become a “serv- 
ice” station, distributing education by mail, attempting to train 
men and women for almost every conceivable vocation above the 
level of manual labor, advertising for patronage like any business 
enterprise. The activities of its schools of education run the gamut 
of the trivial and absurd. It establishes “Institutes” for indefinite 
or impracticable purposes which add to the confusion of its inter- 
nal organization and distract the attention of its scholars. Its 
schools of business bring into the university the atmosphere of 
the commercial high school. Dr. Flexner has not spared pains to 
collect proofs of his assertions. He has brought together a cata- 
logue of exhibits, many of them grotesque absurdities selected 
from the activities of the foremost American universities, which 
he presents with page after page of caustic comment. 

Research is of the very essence of a university according to Dr. 
Flexner’s definition; and the vagaries of American institutions of 
higher learning in the field of research indicate the extent to 
which our universities have degenerated. “Unanalysed and un- 
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analysable data, no matter how skilfully put together, do not 
constitute research; reports are not research; surveys are not re- 
search; sympathetic accounts of salesladies, stenographers, wait- 
resses, deans, bankrupts, litigants, school systems, happy and un- 
happy students of education; matriculating students in doubt as 
to whether they love their father more than their mother, or vice 
versa, with or without graphs, curves and percentages, are not 
research and would not be called research anywhere except in the 
United States.” After measuring the confusion of aim and mis- 
direction of energy of the typical American institution against the 
standard of his idea of a university, Dr. Flexner concludes: 
“There exists in America no university in this sense—no institu- 
tion, no seat of learning devoted to higher teaching and research.” 

The sections of the book dealing with English and German 
universities are quite brief in comparison with the detailed analy- 
sis of higher education in America. They contain much descrip- 
tive material of value to the American reader, introduced by the 
author to furnish a basis for his judgment of the merits of these 
foreign universities. The judgment is, on the whole, favorable. 
English universities, especially the two historic institutions of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, have maintained a high standard of under- 
graduate education; the universities of Germany are established 
firmly upon the austere and rigorous discipline of the gymnasia. 
In both countries irrelevant concerns are excluded from the uni- 
versity, though in this regard the record of England is not so 
free from error as is that of Germany. These parts of the book, 
it is safe to predict, will not receive the attention they deserve, 
because of their mildness of tone. They strike the reader as an 
anticlimax after his pulses have been stirred and his temper 
aroused by the biting sarcasm of the pages devoted to the higher 
education of America. Yet they are in many ways the most illu- 
minating chapters of the book, because in them one finds the 
substance of the author’s constructive programme for higher edu- 
cation, expounded and illustrated in a calm and dispassionate 
manner. 

It is not difficult to pick flaws in Dr. Flexner’s indictment of 
American universities. His policy of playing up the errors in our 
educational methods and disregarding the virtues, of illustrating 
his points with extreme instances, of generalizing from the ex- 
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ceptional and grotesque, weakens his case. He writes, too, with an 
appearance of ill-nature which is not calculated to win him sym- 
pathetic hearing. His eloquence and fervor lead him at certain 
points into misstatement of fact. But these are trifling criticisms. 
In all essential particulars the book is a sound and timely contribu- 
tion to the subject of higher education, the work of a wise and 
well-informed mind, and the product of many years of careful 
study. The catalogue of absurdities in our educational methods, 
even though open to the criticism that it presents an exaggerated 
picture, is a salutary shock to our smugness. The language of the 
book may not be suave or, at points, even courteous; but it at 
least stings the reader into a mood of attentiveness. In this mood 
he cannot fail to appreciate the soundness of Dr. Flexner’s idea 
of the university, nor to agree with him in decrying the tendency 
of our institutions of higher learning to lose sight of their original 


and essential purposes. 
E. S. Furniss 


IN THE GREAT TRADITION 
Out or Sounpincs, 6y H. M. Tomutnson, Harper & Brothers. 
Untit one has read halfway through this book one regards it 
as merely another collection of random essays such as Mr. Tom- 
linson has given us before and may, if we are lucky, give us again. 
Gradually there emerges, however, not so much a plan and pur- 
pose as a tendency of thought or tone of feeling, perhaps not 
entirely conscious in the author’s mind, which produces at least the 
unity of mood. By the time the reader lays down the book he is 
likely to feel that it is one of the more poignant expressions of 
nostalgia for the more secure and orderly and human world which 
most of us can still remember. Without anger or any outcry 
Mr. Tomlinson mourns the passing, in our time, of many things 
fair and frail that have delighted human hearts for hundreds 
of years and that nothing can now save; he deplores the dev- 
astation of sanctuaries recently ours which we cannot preserve 
for our children. Less concerned with causes than with effects, he 
gives us no more novel explanation of these inevitable losses than 
those provided by the Great War and the Machine. For he is 
little of a philosopher but much of an artist; and so he is most 
effective when speaking, with a sort of quiet ecstasy that borders 
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pain, about the delicate beauty of his England, so easily soiled 
past recall, or about the barque in full sail which he once over- 
took and saw at dawn from the bridge of a steamship. The most 
memorable essay in the volume is that concerning Thomas Hardy, 
which is a requiem less for a man than for an epoch. Yet the 
reader is likely to recall with greatest pleasure the extremely 
deft symbolism of “The Wreck,” with its reverberations of 
tragedy that roll like thunder up and down the mind, and, at the 
other extreme of the literary gamut, the charming humor of the 
tribute to “Joey,” a pet owl. 

It would be almost an impertinence to point out once more that 
Mr. Tomlinson is a writer of prose in the great tradition, one of 
the very small and dwindling band of writers who manage style 
not as a decoration but as a means of heightened expression. He 
has no exceptional funds of knowledge or experience, and his 
thought is neither novel nor deep; but humor he has, good sense, 
the gift of the flashing phrase, and wide acquaintance with beauty. 
This is enough to make any book of his worthy of attention. 

Although it is handsomely printed and bound, the volume is 
too heavy, too large, and it costs too much. 


OpELL SHEPARD 


TOWARDS FREEDOM 

Pitcrims oF 748, dy JosepHINE Go_pMark, Yale University Press. 

THE great tale of this distinguished and delightful book is the 
tale of a passion for freedom in varied aspects. 

Beginning with the life of Joseph Goldmark, the author’s 
father, a leader of the Austrian revolution of 1848, the narrative 
gives us a unique and valuable record of that widely significant 
episode. In following Joseph Goldmark’s love of liberty to the 
United States, where he was destined to link his fortunes with 
those of two other influential Jewish families, the Wehles and 
Brandeises, pilgrims like himself from the oppressions of Central 
Europe; and in describing in the terms of a family chronicle, the 
many-colored adventures of all these workers for the “old, peer- 
less, passionate great cause,” in this country for the last eighty 
years, the author has written a fascinating and novel chapter in 
the international history of civilization. 

In the “old Vienna” of the mid nineteenth century, the Vienna 
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of Johann Strauss and the immortal waltzes, the city of enchant- 
ing baroque facades and vistas, and of the famous Medicai School 
of the University, the story proceeds through Joseph Goldmark’s 
career as a brilliant young member of the faculty, in the midst of 
the military and imperial tyrannies of the Metternich régime. 
With rising excitement the reader watches the lighted match of 
the Sicilian revolt and the establishment of the French Republic 
fall blazing on the tinder of the suffering of the Austrian multi- 
tudes; watches their chaotic demonstrations and riots till the Uni- 
versity, led by the young doctors, chief among them Goldmark 
and Fischof, brings order out of the tumult. 

Out of this vital knowledge the revolutionists were to build 
in the Reichstag and the Constitutional Committee at Kremsier, 
lasting governmental achievements which remained after the in- 
evitable reaction and the failure of the wonderful year. Yet these 
Viennese revolutionists faced an impossible situation both at 
Kremsier and in the Reichstag—a wild conglomeration of the 
cultured and the illiterate, the different tongues of Poles, Ger- 
mans, Czechs, and Dalmatians, the irreconcilable diversities of the 
turbulent meeting-ground of East and West on the border of the 
central empires. 

They faced, in a word, the endless difficulty, the unrealized 
hope of democratic government, the problem of unity in diversity. 
This difficulty, this hope have made their history increasingly 
important to us in the United States. Where the histories of the 
French and of the Russian revolutions are concerned with homo- 
geneous peoples, and the histories of the South and Central Ameri- 
can revolutions are concerned with peoples more nearly homo- 
geneous than our own, the history of the Austrian revolution, 
concerned with a vast variety of cultures, races, types, and religions 
startles and waylays us by its international kinship with our own 
struggles and questionings in a federal democracy to-day. 

Miss Goldmark’s gift for massing and composing well-ascer- 
tained detail to create a discriminating picture of truth makes 
her dramatic record of the pilgrims of ’48 in this country as 
interesting to us as the story of the Vienna revolution. 

The book ends fittingly with the stirring words of a son of one 
of the pilgrims, Justice Louis Brandeis, in defense of “freedom 
to think as you will and to speak as you think.” For its lively 
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interest and novelty, this volume is to be highly commended to 
the general reader and the student of history. 


EpitH FRANKLIN Wyatr 


OUT OF ARABIA 


Tue MEANING oF THE GLorious Koran: AN ExPLANATORY TRANSLATION, 
by MarmabukE Pickruatt, A. A. Knopf. 

Arai, dy H. Sr. J. B. Puitey, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In THE AraBiAN Desert, dy Atos Musit, abridged and edited by K. M. 
Wricut, Horace Liveright. 

ARABIAN Peak anv Desert, 4y AMEEN Rinani, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A new translation of the Koran by a competent scholar is a thing 
of interest. Mr. Pickthall, for many years resident in the Orient, 
is a convert to Mohammedanism. His volume is dedicated to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. The work was undertaken “with a view 
to the requirements of English Muslims,” claiming this advan- 
tage over its predecessors, that the sacred scripture is now inter- 
preted by a true believer. Certainly the great book should be 
interpreted sympathetically; the reader must not suppose, how- 
ever, that the previous English attempts have fallen short of 
this requirement. Sale, following the lead of Maracci, relied 
at every point on the standard Muslim traditions, and in his 
voluminous notes simply excerpted the great Oriental authorities. 
Rodwell did the same, though his comments were few. Palmer 
dictated his translation while holding a copy of Beidawi in his 
hand. Mr. Pickthall’s rendering cannot be more orthodox than 
these; the advantage claimed would seem rather to lie in the gen- 
eral introduction, and in the prefaces to the successive suras. 

In the introduction he sketches the life of the Prophet in the 
accepted Oriental fashion, without the historical criticism which 
is to be found in every other Occidental work dealing with the 
Koran. In the prefaces he seeks to cover up certain weaknesses 
which the text of the Koran itself shows to have been felt by 
Mohammed’s contemporaries; especially when he treats those 
“revelations” which seem intended to throw a heavenly light 
(greatly needed) on the most serious of the Prophet’s domestic 
troubles. The notes prefixed to suras 33 and 66 give sufficient 
illustration. The ancient commentators and biographers accepted 
unpleasant facts which the believer of the twentieth century is 
unwilling to admit. We read: “Having set a great example of 
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monogamic marriage, the Prophet was to set a great example of 
polygamic marriage, by following which men of that tempera- 
ment could live righteous lives.” As to the magnitude of the 
latter example there can be no question. The Koran’s chief anach- 
ronism, the identification of the Virgin Mary with Aaron’s sister 
Miriam, is similarly dealt with. Amram (the father of Moses 
and of the Virgin) was thought of as the father of all the proph- 
ets down to John the Baptist and Jesus; and Mary must have 
had a brother named Aaron. 

The style of this translation is archaic, and generally conformed 
to the Arabic idiom. The result is high-sounding, often mysteri- 
ous, and likely to impress those for whom the work is intended. 
The rendering is scholarly, quite independent, and usually ac- 
curate; on the whole worthy, in spite of much unnecessary awk- 
wardness and obscurity, to stand beside the previous translations. 
The verses are paragraphed and fully numbered; and if it were 
not for the fact that the numbering is according to the best 
Oriental tradition, while all Occidental scholars use the very in- 
ferior verse-division adopted by Fliigel, this would be decidedly 
the most convenient version for reference. 

Philby’s “Arabia” is a work of unusual importance. It deals 
with the kaleidoscopic history of the mysterious peninsula during 
the last two centuries, and centers in the rise and progress of the 
Wahhabi empire, now dominant in the greater part of the land. 
The Western world had known something of the “Puritan” up- 
rising and widespread triumph instituted by Abdul Wahhab in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. In the early nineteenth century 
this once mighty power seemed to sink down into its ashes. What 
followed was little known and less understood. In the years pre- 
ceding the Great War the dynasty of Ibn Rashid in the northern 
Nejd, hand in glove with the Turks, seemed destined to play 
the important réle. A most formidable rival appeared however 
in the person of Ibn Sa‘oud, of the Wahhabi dynasty, who, not 
at first as a result of the war, only in part because of the eclipse of 
the King of the Hijaz (and would-be Caliph) Husein, but pre- 
eminently because of his own wisdom and force of character suc- 
ceeded in consolidating the most of Arabia under his rule. Philby’s 
book would guide the reader through this maze of obscure events; 
and his exceptional experience as explorer, diplomat, and chronicler 
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of Arabian affairs has given him an equipment of which hardly 
another could boast. Aside from his long association with Ibs 
Sa‘oud himself, he had at hand for his information the valuable 
chronicles of two native historians, and the great work of the ex- 
plorer Alois Musil, of which an abridged edition has recently ap- 
peared. 

The first half of Philby’s book is rather hard reading; the 
mass of facts, dates, and strange names calls for close study. The 
events of the twentieth century, and especially the developments 
since the war, are more familiar ground, and the successive chap- 
ters here are fascinating throughout. Arabia begins to seem a 
part of the world. The account of recent British negotiations with 
native tribes and rulers is very illuminating, and the British treat- 
ment of this ally comes in for some severe criticism. The picture 
of the pax arabica, from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea, will 
surprise many: “To-day there is perhaps no country in the world 
with a clearer crime-sheet and a better record of internal tran- 
quillity than Arabia.” The present ruler’s aim is to break up the 
old tribal solidarity and replace it by a national spirit. 

Those who are familiar only with the earlier history of Arabia 
will not find it easy to imagine a permanently settled condition, 
even in the relatively homogeneous though vast territory which 
includes Nejd and the Hijaz. The tribal consciousness has been 
the dominant factor since the days of Abraham and Ishmael, and 
the attempt to supplant it suggests changing the leopard’s spots, 
by skinning the leopard. Does the great Wahhabi hold in his 
hand the future as well as the present? Philby answers in the 
affirmative; and it may at least be said that no man living has a 
better right to predict. 

Arabia seems to be the paradise (save the mark!) of intrepid 
explorers. The Yemen (Bury’s “Arabia Infelix”) might indeed 
claim the proud title by virtue of its natural beauty and fertility. 
It certainly is the most interesting part of the great peninsula. Its 
people are among the most fanatical of Muslims; and their ruler, 
the Imam Yahya, wields power comparable to that of Ibn Sa‘oud. 
Travelling merely as an Arab savant, with no Muslim disguise, 
Rihani took his life in his hands. He was fortified with a letter 
of introduction to the Imam from King Husein of the Hijaz, but 
the royal secretary had omitted—not by accident—to mention the 
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name of the bearer. Arriving at San‘a he accordingly was im- 
prisoned, with a dubious outlook. The American consul at Aden 
had given him fair warning: “You may get your head cut off, and 
nobody will be responsible.” He seemed near to this easy solu- 
tion of whatever difficulties he might have caused. Eventually 
liberated, however, he travelled extensively, and used his time 
to good advantage. 

“Arabian Peak and Desert” is as entertaining as anything 
Rihani has written. Those who are already familiar with his es- 
says, poems, and narratives of travel in Arabia will know what 
to expect; for he is a scholar, a keen observer with an unfailing 
sense of humor, and the master of a lively style. He gives a 
vivid picture of life at the court and in humbler places, and we 
are shown the Yemenite point of view, from the political lean- 
ings of the Imam down to the reason why the natives, whose land 
produces the best-flavored coffee in the world, are not given to 
drinking this beverage. The reader will be stirred (in whatever 
way) by the description of a state banquet. The volume is plenti- 
fully illustrated with half-tones showing native costumes, typical 
landscapes, and the skyscraping palaces illustrating in their 


structure and decoration the extraordinarily interesting Yemenite 
architecture. 


CuHar.es C. Torrey 


THE STORY OF PROHIBITION 

Tue Dry Decape, dy Cuartes Merz, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Mr. Merz has done a useful job well. It is a bit difficult to see 
clearly the currents in the waters of contemporary history in 
which some of us swim, some of us drown, and most of us drift. 
There is scarcely a fact in this book—and it bristles with facts— 
that will not be instantly recalled by those who have followed 
Prohibition news since the advent of the troublesome Eighteenth 
Amendment. And who that reads has been able to avoid such 
news? But it is both useful and interesting to have the picture of 
the current of events pieced together in such happy fashion as 
Mr. Merz has done. 

It would in reality be an amazing story but for the fact that 
it is humanly impossible to remain in a state of amazement 
through an entire decade. The story is here temperate!y told in 
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ample detail and with adequate documentation—the story of how 
the Amendment came into being; of the absurd faith, however 
sincere, of its sponsors; of the “neutrality of Congress,” never 
willing to face the logic of the policy it proclaimed; of the glut 
of cases in the courts; of uncomfortable Presidents preaching to 
a rebellious people but doing or suggesting little else; of the 
renegation of the States; of futile drives and padlocks and entrap- 
ments; of the unprovable claims and counter claims of wets and 
drys; of endless and inevitable corruption; of the rise of organ- 
ized opposition directed and financed by respectable persons, and 
the steadily swelling tide of sentiment for change. 

The Report of the Wickersham Commission, submitted to the 
President in January, 1931, was published after this book was 
written. Manifestly the Commission had access to many facts that 
were not available to Mr. Merz. The Report is, nevertheless, a 
fitting sequel to his book. The most notable thing about it is that 
a majority of the Commission—six of the eleven members— 
advocate immediate repeal or amendment of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and four others advocate its revision unless enforce- 
ment positively improves within a reasonable time. Only an 
optimist of the first order can sincerely believe that improvement 
is around the corner. This conclusion of the Commission is more 
tangible than that of Mr. Merz who ends on this note: “National 
prohibition by constitutional amendment had begun as the golden 
dream of thousands of devoted men and women, At the end of a 
decade it had precipitated a struggle which was to test the political 
wisdom of the American Republic.” 

Howarp Lee McBain 


A PORTRAIT-PAINTER’S SITTERS 
BackGROUND WITH Ficures, dy Ceciria Beaux, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
For an artist in colors to turn to expression in words is to tempt 
Providence, even if he be a portrait-painter and the category auto- 
biography. Some years ago, it is true, Fromentin succeeded in both 
painting creditably and producing a critical masterpiece; and in 
the sixteenth century Cellini recreated his times in swashbuckling 
literary form, paying penance by modelling art forms that were 
primarily exquisite. These and a few other comparable successes 
were all Miss Beaux had to encourage her when she undertook her 
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narrative. Her portraits have, of course, long been known for their 
able, sensitive craftsmanship rising in her best work to distinction. 

The story of her career, and of her family circle, her travels, her 
many acquaintances, is readable as a whole; in parts it is delight- 
fully so. But in characterization, organization of material, and 
revelation of her own aesthetic point of view, the author is discon- 
certingly fickle. At times she handles all these matters well. The 
Gilders, for example, Cardinal Mercier, and Miss Beaux’s grand- 
mother are admirably sketched. Her description of her first im- 
pressions of the Netherlands glows as with the colors of an Old 
Master, and her account of Paderewski at the White House has 
vivacity. But the pages on Clemenceau are discursive and trivial. 
The arrangement of events from the end of her first European 
trip to the confusing close of the book is awkward, and some of the 
passages dealing with aesthetic ideas are verbose even though they 
may be suggestive. What one recalls with most pleasure after lay- 
ing down the book is the comment on fellow artists, Eakins, and 
Abbott Thayer, and Sargent, and such pictures as appear in these 
informal lines from her early days in a Paris studio—Horses’ 
hoofs have a very special sound on the asphalt, on wet nights, and 
often . . . with the tiny glow of our small fire glimmering on the 
ceiling, I have heard the cuirassiers returning from their guardian- 
ship of the grande monde, at two a.M., and, turning the corner of 
the rue Tournon, the rich irregularity of the big deliberate tread 
pounding the pavé with rhythmic majesty.” 


WILLIAM SENER Rusk 


VOLTAIRE 


VoLTAIRE AND THE EnGuisH Dests, dy Norman L, Torrey, Yale University 
Press, 

VottairE, Sy Greorc Branpes, translated by Orro Krucer and PIERCE 
BuTLer, 2 vols., A. & C. Boni. 


In addition to several years of thoroughgoing research in this 
country and in Europe, Professor Torrey brings to this study of 
Voltaire’s relation to the English deists the results of his work in 
the private library of Voltaire at Leningrad, which until recently 
had been almost completely neglected by modern scholarship. 
There among the Frenchman’s own books it was possible to follow 
the trail of Voltaire’s thought as revealed by marginal comments, 
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“stickers,” and marked passages, showing often—and nowhere 
more frequently than in the field of theological and biblical dis- 
cussion here studied—which ideas Voltaire rejected, which he ac- 
cepted, and which he utilized (sometimes with interesting defor- 
mations) in his own later works. A well-nigh unique record of the 
genesis of an author’s thought! 

Without committing the too frequent error of the “single 
source” and without rejecting important Continental influences, 
Professor Torrey shows us Anthony Collins leading Voltaire 
towards philosophical determinism, Woolston able to give even 
Voltaire lessons in daring ridicule, Conyers Middleton and the 
radical Peter Annet furnishing him with many facts and methods 
for his later work. Noteworthy is the demonstration of how much 
of the supposed great influence of Bolingbroke’s writings—his 
possible oral influence can perhaps never be determined with pre- 
cision—must be put down to unsupported tradition and abandoned 
in the face of the concrete argument and the facts here presented. 
Important also is the evidence showing that most of the influence 
of the English deists came late, thirty years or more after Voltaire’s 
actual residence in England. It came when he was at length pre- 
pared to use it and felt somewhat safe in doing so. 

The two Brandes volumes are broad in scope and are addressed 
particularly to the general reader. They are, of course, new only 
in their English form: the original Danish version appeared in 
1916-1917, the better known German translation in 1923. As 
a belligerent rationalist who himself suffered for years as a Jew, 
a radical, and a suspected atheist, Brandes naturally approached 
Voltaire with a sympathy which tends sometimes towards exces- 
sive exuberance of expression, though he is generally too competent 
a critic to be blind to Voltaire’s frequent defects of character. 
Brandes’s chief excellence is in the broad picture he paints of 
Voltaire and his times. He gives much attention to the historical 
background and to those contemporaries who had important deal- 
ings with Voltaire, bringing to his portrayal a great wealth of 
reading and a penetrating judgment which no one interested in 
the eighteenth century can afford to neglect. His weakness is an 
inclination to utilize anecdotal material without pointing out its 
frequent unreliability. Moreover, since this important two-volume 
work appears with few and inconsequential footnotes, only a 
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specialist in the subject can make any attempt to scrutinize and 
check the author’s sources, and that only with the greatest difficulty. 
Brandes seems to have hewn out his material largely alone 
from his immense reading in Voltaire and his times, ignoring, 
for the most part, the work of previous scholars who could have 
set him right on many a detail by no means of negligible im- 
portance. The work is certainly interesting, stimulating, and valu- 
able, but it cannot be called thoroughly reliable. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the English translation, though very 
readable, is careless and inaccurate even to the point of using 
“spiritual” for “witty” and “genial” for “gifted.” Very curious 
in many cases is the result of turning Voltaire’s prose into English 
from Brandes’s version without reference to the original French. 
There are also many errors in the printing of French verse cita- 
tions, and, worst of all, pages of the original material, which the 
translators evidently thought uninteresting to the American reader, 
have been omitted entirely without indication. The translation is 
absolutely unreliable for scholarly purposes and can only be used 
safely with one of the earlier versions of the work at hand as a 
constant check. 

GeorceE R. Havens 


MODERN DICTATORSHIPS 


DicTaTorRsHIP ON TRIAL: TwEeNTy-Two Essays By Eminent LEADERS oF 
Movern TuHovucnt, edited by Orro Forsr ve Batracuia, translated by 
HuntLey Paterson, introduction by Winston S. CuurRcHILL, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


Ture things are commendable in this volume. First, there is the 
topic itself—an important one; second, an impressive list of 
contributors bearing such names as André Maurois, Einstein, 
Ferrero, E. Vandervelde, Wickham Steed; and third, the variety 
of the standpoints from which dictatorship is considered: even 
“Love and Dictatorship” is given a special essay! This is nearly 
all that may be said in favor of the volume. With perhaps one or 
two exceptions, the essays are purely journalistic; they scarcely 
give anything more than platitudes or obviously erroneous state- 
ments. 

Let me cite a few examples. Einstein writes: “A dictatorship 
means muzzles all round, and consequently stultification. Science 
can flourish only in an atmosphere of free speech.” These two 
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lines are the whole of Einstein’s essay. This is commendable 
moralizing. As a matter of fact, however, arts and sciences flour- 
ished under the dictatorships of Pisistratus, Augustus, the Medici, 
and even under Napoleon. Mr. Battaglia, who seems to be favor- 
ably inclined towards dictatorship, claims, on the contrary, that 
its effects upon the development of arts and sciences are generally 
beneficial. As an evidence of this he refers to the progress of the 
arts and sciences in Russia under the communists. Leaving the gen- 
eral claim aside, one knowing anything of the real situation of the 
arts and sciences in Soviet Russia could not venture to present such 
“evidence.” Again, Mr. Ossendovsky assures us: “I do know that 
Menzikov was killed in the open street and torn to bits.” As a 
matter of history Menzikov was neither killed in the open street 
nor torn to pieces. 

Other essays, like those of Dr. Lébe and M. Vandervelde, are 
rather dull and familiar sermons on the virtues of democracy and 
socialism and the evils of dictatorship and capitalism. Even the 
few essays which have some interesting ideas and freshness are 
vitiated scientifically by one common shortcoming. Their authors 
treat all dictatorships as identical. Yet the difference between vari- 
ous régimes covered by a common title of dictatorship, is possibly 


much greater to-day than that between the various republican or 
monarchical régimes. 

While general readers who do not know the A BC of history, 
political science, or sociology may get something from this book, it 
scarcely offers food for thought to more competent persons, who 
can but regret that such an important and interesting problem as 
dictatorship has been so heinetaies treated. 


Pitrrim A. SorokIN 


A CRITIC OF IMPORTANCE 


Axev’s CastLE, A Srupy In THE ImaGINATIVE LITERATURE OF 1870-1930, 
by Epmunp Witson, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


For several years now Edmund Wilson has been a critic whose 
importance has been greater than his published work. Reading his 
essays in “The New Republic,” one has increasingly felt that, 
slowly and patiently, and with a degree of thoroughness un- 
equalled by anyone else in his generation, he has been equipping 
himself for the task of interpreting modern literature. He has not 
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only steeped himself in every aspect of present-day writing and 
examined the immediate roots from which it has sprung, he seems 
also gradually to have extended his mastery of the culture of the 
past, and still to have kept his mind in touch with contemporary 
movements in science and metaphysics. 

The promise of his development has not been betrayed in this 
book. His individual essays may not always be satisfactory; par- 
ticularly in dealing with the poets he seems to become so absorbed 
in his descriptions of the evolution of Yeats’s ideas, or of Eliot’s 
significant debts to French symbolism, that he does not succeed in 
giving us rounded estimates of the power of their poetry. But his 
studies of Proust and Joyce show his method at its best, and are 
the heart of the volume. Mr. Wilson writes such a packed and 
relevant account of the vast structures of “A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu” and of “Ulysses,” he is so illuminating in his analy- 
sis of Proust’s effort to reintegrate the whole of his experience 
in a work of art, and of Joyce’s intention to create in his book the 
illusion of an actual living social organism, that we emerge from 
the reading of “Axel’s Castle” with a deepened understanding of 
just why these two authors, beyond any others who have written 
in the twentieth century, are able to make us feel the actual quality 
and passage of life. As Mr. Wilson brilliantly indicates, Proust 
has embodied in a novel the world of relativity; in Joyce’s world, 
as in that of Whitehead or Einstein, events are always changing as 
they are “perceived by different observers and by them at differ- 
ent times.” 

Even more searching than these excellent studies are Mr. Wil- 
son’s reflections concerning the whole nature of modern literature. 
It is useful to be reminded that our strange and difficult explora- 
tions of the individual soul are not so new as we generally as- 
sume, that, for instance, the kind of disillusionment expressed in 
Rimbaud’s “Une Saison en Enfer” is not very different from that 
found in “The Waste Land” fifty years later. Mr. Wilson is em- 
phatic in his declaration that the writers whom he is discussing 
stand at the end and not at the beginning of a tendency. Part of 
their great attraction for us to-day lies in the fact that, in the gen- 
eral disintegration of society since the war, we have lost our faith 
in the possibilities of action, and are consequently “peculiarly hos- 
pitable to a literature indifferent to action and unconcerned with 
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the group.” But it becomes increasingly apparent that nothing 
more is to be gained by following further the course taken in 1890 
by the hero of Villiers de l’Isle-Adam’s “Axel,” who, abandoning 
the ordinary objective world, retired utterly into the life of his 
mind. Axel is of the same lineage as Roderick Usher and Huys- 
mans’ Des Esseintes, a stock which reaches its most extreme and 
certainly final representative in the neurotic central figure of 
Proust’s narrative. For beyond his tortured depths of introspec- 
tive suffering, in spite of the rare beauty with which Proust has 
invested them, it seems both futile and dangerous to go. As Mr. 
Wilson states, we have probed the world of the private imagina- 
tion in isolation from the life of society to the furthest degree that 
seems at present either wise or possible. As we move farther away 
from the war, the insistent question that presents itself again is 
“whether it is possible to make a practical success of human soci- 
ety, and whether, if we continue to fail, a few masterpieces, how- 
ever profound or noble, will be able to make life worth living 
even for the few people in a position to enjoy them.” In asking 
this question so forcefully, Mr. Wilson has proved his supreme 
value as a critic. Absorbed in the present, he is not lost in its flux; 
he can indicate both its weakness and its grandeur. 


F. O. MatruiessEen 


SELF-REVELATIONS 


Dawn, 4y TuEopore Dresser, Horace Liveright. 

Two Years, dy Liam O’Fianerty, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

RoapsipE 6y Hamuin Macmillan Co. 

Joun Mistietor, CurisropHER Mor ey, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

N sy E, dy Rocxwetu Kent, Brewer & Warren. 

Tue Journat or my OTuer Ser, Jy Rainer Maria Rivke, translated by 
Joun Linton, W. W. Norton & Co. 


At these writers have been adventurers of life. Dreiser and Gar- 
land were of the number of révoltés when American fiction was 
struggling to free itself. O’Flaherty, a returned Irish soldier, dis- 
tressed with post-war Europe, spent two years wandering as 4 
casual laborer in the two Americas. Kent turned to the primitive 
for his painting and journals in far-off places. The German Rilke 
tells a story of spiritualistic experiences, of family legends and 
ghosts, which the empiric mind of Dreiser would probably con- 
sider nonsense, and which only Morley, of all these men, sitting in 
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the Hof-Brau in the Free State of Hoboken, would listen to with 
any patience. 

Dreiser writes here in the manner of his best naturalistic novels. 
Without reticence, but with sombre dignity, he has produced a 
hook the like of which has not been seen since Rousseau’s “Con- 
fessions.” A. compelling force seems to have driven him to set 
down this revelation of his youth, for he says: “I can feel sorry 
for him who is so fearful of life and so poorly grounded in an 
understanding of things that he is terrorized lest some one dis- 
cover that his uncle was a horse thief or his sister a prostitute or 
his father a bank wrecker, but I cannot sympathize with his point 
of view. What has that to do with me? an individual has the right 
to ask himself. And if he has sufficient consciousness of individu- 
ality, it has nothing to do with him.” 

In this spirit of honesty the history of the whole Dreiser family 
of ten children, an affectionate and courageous mother, and a fa- 
natic father is recorded in travail. For the Dreiser family, for 
all their moving, lived on the wrong side of the railroad track 
and were mired in poverty. The father was a broken man. It was 
the mother who held the family together, and to whom the chil- 
dren turned with their troubles. To the youthful Theodore, life 
was full of terror. A timid, shy, diffident boy, he groped his way. 
Sex and the Catholic church remained maladjusted elements in his 
life. His sensitivity brought him endless hurts. With all that, he 
responded to life with gusto—he felt the humble beauty of the 
Midland, and Chicago he found “a compound of hope and joy 
in existence.” 

“Dawn” is a Midland record—a detailed portrayal of a boy 
growing up with the country. It is colored with the blurred emo- 
tions of the “moony” boy Dreiser was, with his urge to under- 
stand life, his hankering for beauty, his discovery of books, and 
his employment with odd jobs, His conclusions, such as they are, 
are confused and contradictory. In his bitter dislike for the dicta- 
torial German priests, whom he regards as the church, there is 
nothing more than a mistaking of poor servants for the whole 
church. His autobiography has the great merit and lapses of his 
best novels, It has deep feeling, power, and compassionate concern 
with life and the under-dog. It has pages of moving prose and 
awkward prose and pages of absurd apostrophes to some little girl 
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whose rosy cheeks and bright eyes held him in awe and enchant. 
ment. 

Dreiser believed that experience was his great teacher. But time 
and temperaments are prankful. O’Flaherty, of a more resolute 
nature, though as imaginative and sensitive as Dreiser, found after 
two years of voyaging that experience never teaches, unless ; 
“only teaches us to despise danger.” O’Flaherty is sharp and de. 
liberate, in contrast to Dreiser. He is confident, while Dreise: 
slowly made his way. It may be a result of a change in times 
O’Flaherty had experiences and follies that might have left hin 
a beachcomber. It is interesting to find that neither of these mer 
in the tumult of experience was concerned with thoughts of 
writing. 

Seemingly, the Byronic tradition of writers as gorgeous lovers 
is one more thing that is past. Women played their parts in the 
lives of Dreiser, Kent, and O’Flaherty. Yet these men were difi- 
dent with women, even inarticulate, where their affections were 
involved. Kent went through shipwreck on the shore of Green- 
land with less disturbance of mind than he brought to meeting : 
native woman at a rustic dance. “So to maintain,” he writes, “some 
shred of pride against the humiliation of our inaptitude in love 
have we contrived the lie that romance is a special perquisite of 
cultured man!” There is evidence, too, in the testimony of these 
writers that a quiet egoism and laziness are part of the protective 
element that goes with the making of art. The philosophical re- 
flections of these adventurers are mainly contradictory, but there 
is a general agreement that civilization is a most imperfect thing, 
and that vices of the primitive are no different from those of so- 
called civilized society. | 

Hamlin Garland’s “Roadside Meetings” is rich in the reminis- 
cences of a man old in the service of American letters. They might 
be quiet talks by a fireside. He, too, had his struggle with want. 
Garland came East, from Dakota, when Boston was the hub of 
the universe. To O’Flaherty, who later on spent several months 
in Boston, it was a different hub indeed. Garland recounts the 
old days when Walt Whitman was a social pariah and he an 
enthusiastic advocate for the aged poet. He knew Crane also— 
passed a baseball with him—and helped him with his manuscripts 
and enlisted the aid of Howells. But the fine work of Garland 
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and Howells could not keep Crane from want—from want of 
food which made inroads on his health. In Garland’s book is 


§ much of the history of the pioneer rebels in American literature. 
| After his vigorous career in portraying the local color of the West, 
® he visited Europe in the service of journalism. His accounts of 
| the expatriates are touched with pathos. He found Bret Harte 


an aged dandy, lost to his native land, who told him: “Sometimes 


| I wish I had never come away.” Henry James he visited in Rye. 
§ He describes him then—it was before the war—as “cordial, 
} hearty, almost commonplace,” a man friendly with all his neigh- 
| bors. In their pleasant talks, James like Harte, spoke of the States, 
© and said: “I would be an American. I would steep myself in 
} America. . . . The mixture of Europe and America which you 
© see in me has proved disastrous. . . . I shall never return to the 
) United States, but I wish I could.” 


Christopher Morley, in the guise of John Mistletoe, recalls an 


age that seems to have vanished overnight, in a book which is on the 
| verge of autobiography, as it is on the verge of a more robust life. 
© But Morley will never admit that life may include quiet despera- 
) tion, although he stoutly protests a broad interest claiming that his 


admiration for the Empire Building is as hearty as his liking for 


| English “pubs.” His are the reveries of a dreamer, who has made 
f a port in New York, which “is divinely insane” though Shake- 
® speare “would have relished it.” As his meditation travels from a 
| sentimental age to the present mad world, it is full of good stories 
| and the small beer of a pleasant life. 


Epwin CLarRK 


THE LAFITTE ENIGMA 


LaFITTE THE Pirate, 4y Lyte Saxon, Century Co. 


; Att that Lyle Saxon’s “Lafitte the Pirate” lacks of being an en- 
) tirely satisfying book is two things. While it is not at all a fictional 


biography and while the author is careful to distinguish between 
what he takes to be legend and what he takes to be fact, the book 


} could spare various scenes that, though not so labelled, are ob- 
| viously imaginary. Again, although it is replete with honestly in- 


troduced documents, it draws almost nothing from a mass of 


| unpublished source material laying bare the astounding details of 
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Lafitte’s career as a Spanish agent. Mr. Saxon is a “knowledge. 
able” man; but he is not a scholar. 

Nor does he pretend to be a scholar. One of the charms of his 
style is lack of pretension to anything he is not. In writing “Fabu- 
lous New Orleans” and “Old Louisiana” Mr. Saxon had pretty 
well mastered the background against which the enigmatical La- 
fitte—enigmatical largely because so contradictory in the lies he 
spun about himself—moves. Many people know in a general way 
that Jean Lafitte was the leader of a crew of smugglers and priva- 
teers who made Barataria, below New Orleans, their head- 
quarters; that Commodore Patterson destroyed Barataria; that 
Lafitte then fought with Jackson against the British at New Or- 
leans; that following this he set up a piratical—or privateering— 
establishment on Galveston Island; and that finally the United 
States government drove him away into mystery and oblivion. A 
great many more people than know anything about Lafitte know 
about the treasures he left at various places along a thousand miles 
of Gulf coast to be dug for. In dealing with the major part of La- 
fitte’s career, that part concerning his operations in and around 
New Orleans, Lyle Saxon has told a story that has apparently no 

It is an interesting story, with highly flavored characters like 
General Humbert, Pierre Lafitte, Governor Claiborne, Andrew 
Jackson, and Edward Livingston weaving in and out of it. Some 
of the most agreeable sections of the book deal with these sub- 
sidiary characters. Distinct additions to the volume, which is in 
form unusually handsome, are the many illustrations by E. H. 
Suydam. 


J. Franx 


IRELAND ONCE MORE 
Cross Roaps 1n IRELAND, Sy Papraic CoLtum, Macmillan Co. 
Tuis is even more delightful reading than “The Road Round 
Ireland,” published four years ago. In both volumes, Padraic 
Colum’s method is the same. He will give the reader no guide- 
book information and no tourist trips to famous “beauty spots.” 
By descriptions that are never sentimental or rhetorical, by legend 
and tale, by poem and dialogue he seems to evoke the very spirit 
of the people among whom he moves. For all its informality, its 
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quick transitions, and its apparent ramblings, this book is put to- 

ether with much art. The reader is always entertained, and past 
and present, humor and tragedy, myth and history are so skilfully 
woven together that one’s interest never flags. Ireland is indeed 
fortunate in having such a writer to make her countryside known. 
To introduce the traveller—if only the mental traveller—to 
Spain or France, there is no such book. 

Cross roads often yield more beauty and more interesting life 
than do the frequented highways where passers are always in a 
hurry; and with Mr. Colum we travel through many places whose 
very names, to Americans at least, are quite unknown. There is the 
right kind of informality here: there is no programme laid out 
and no schedule to be completed. Some farmer in the fields, a 
woman standing by the door of her cottage, a wanderer on the 
road suggest a story, and we choose a comfortable spot, sit down, 
and listen to such excellent tales as “The Lonely Man,” or “Cath- 
erine Mulamphy and the Man from the North,” one of the best. 
There is a nice proportion in these pages. The old sagas are here 
but so is the electrification of the Shannon. Mr. Colum has a gift 
for brief and vivid portraiture, and he knows that not all heroes 
lived in the past. Some of his most interesting paragraphs are on 
Michael Collins and John Devoy; the pages in which Swift lives 
once more at Laracor, with Hester Johnson near by, or Goldsmith, 
impractical, scatterbrained, trying to the utmost the patience of 
his uncle, leaves Lissoy and returns again, offer the best kind of 
literary history, the imaginative recreation of the past. But this 
author, for all his love of poetry, discusses quietly and without 
partisanship, the political and economic situation in Ireland, and 
especially the relation between the Free State and the Northern 
Counties, which he believes is growing better each year. A united 
Ireland may not be so far off in the future as men have thought. 

This is not the type of book to be read and cast aside. And if 
you cannot go to Ireland, the next best thing is to let Padraic Colum 
tell you about it. 

Epwarp REED 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
SIMPLIFYING SOUTHERN PROGRESS 
By WatterR Taytor 


N a supposedly realistic age, legends and misinformation about 

the South are still prevalent. If Southern progress is in ques- 
tion, it is likely to be judged by the most dubious methods, and 
the baffling complexity of the South itself is likely to be over- 
looked. Mr. Clarence E. Cason’s article “Is the South Advanc- 
ing?” in the Spring Yate Review invites the closest scrutiny as 
symptomatic of these limitations of the national outlook on the 
South. An examination of Mr. Cason’s work will reveal, I be- 
lieve, that his generalizations about progress are not adequately 
supported, and that his conception of the South itself is too sim- 
ple to fit the complex realities of Southern life. 

Mr. Cason contends that the South, because of two handicaps, 
has, generally speaking, failed to “advance.” Malaria, still un- 
controlled, has caused a “general lethargic enervation”; and a 
many-sided mythology, chiefly ante-bellum and evangelical, con- 
tinues to imprison the Southern mind. 

Now if malaria alone is to be held a serious obstacle to prog- 
ress, Mr. Cason is certainly under obligation to show (1) that 
the general lethargic enervation he speaks of exists, (2) that 
malaria incapacitates enough people to cause it, and (3) that pub- 
lic efforts to control malaria are unsuccessful. Not one of these 
issues, I contend, has been adequately met. The lethargy which 
Mr. Cason has premised is itself only a myth—one of the many 
ramifications of a national legend about, not of, the South. The 
extent of malarial debility he has estimated only by guesswork 
and by a few reminiscences of his father’s medical practice a gen- 
eration ago. And the failure of malarial control he has deduced 
from statistics covering a period of only four years. The unre- 
liability of such limited figures hardly needs to be emphasized. 

Such contentions as Mr. Cason’s could be supported only by 
health records for the whole South extending to some time near 
the beginning of the public effort to control malaria, say 1910, 
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and covering not only the mortality, but also the morbidity and 
duration of the disease. Such ideal statistics do not, of course, 
exist, but other records, more than twice as extensive as the Ala- 
bama Board of Health figures of 1925-1929 for thirteen South- 
ern States, indicate a conclusion exactly opposite to Mr. Cason’s. 
The Bureau of Census Mortality Report for 1928 shows that 
during the preceding nine years mortality from malaria was re- 
duced by one-third; a similar numerical progress would, accord- 
ingly, result, as early as 1946, in the total elimination of malarial 
fatalities. As to malarial morbidity, the only records available to 
me are those of the Mississippi Board of Health. These records 
also indicate, so far as they go, a conclusion opposite to Mr. 
Cason’s; for malarial illness in Mississippi has been reduced from 
116,931 cases in 1914 to 49,538 in 1930. Thus, in contending 
that malaria has produced a general lethargic enervation among 
Southerners, Mr. Cason has really established nothing. His lim- 
ited statistics are contradicted by more inclusive records. 

Objections may also be urged against Mr. Cason’s considera- 
tion of Southern mythology. For example, if in his treatment of 
religion he is to account for a backwardness peculiarly Southern, 
he must show that the religious mythology he speaks of is also 
peculiarly Southern. But the influence of evangelical religion is 
not limited to the South. The mid-West, as Mr. H. M. Jones 
has pointed out, generates precisely the same type of fundamen- 
talism as the South. It was not from accident that Sinclair Lewis 
pictured Gopher Prairie as mainly fundamentalist, and assigned 
Elmer Gantry’s chief pastorate to Zenith. Fundamentalism re- 
mains widespread; and surely the same religion does not at the 
same time generate progress in the North and backwardness in the 
South. 

The Scuth’s present literary and intellectual renaissance, it 
might also be pointed out, is wholly non-fundamentalist in char- 
acter, and its flourishing state is proof sufficient that evangelical 
religion has not yet withered the Southern intellect. Moreover, 
the real, flesh-and-blood fundamentalist bears little resemblance 
to the rabid agitator exploited by satire and sensational journal- 
ism. The real fundamentalist is not the mortal foe of the inde- 
pendent mind, Instead, he is often surprisingly tolerant and hu- 
mane—so much so that Southern universities, during the very 
time when they have been sponsoring a liberal intellectual re- 
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vival, have been heartily supported by the great majority of 
Southern church members. 

In regard to the ante-bellum mythology of the South, I wish 
Mr. Cason had been more specific. I should like to know what 
that mythology is, and wherein it hampers progress. The South 
does possess an ante-bellum inheritance peculiarly its own, but 
this inheritance is far more complex than most Americans realize. 
It is not to be summed up in any such simple catchwords 2s 
“aorarianism” or “white supremacy.” The Southern aristocratic 
tradition alone discloses three different strains, originating in 
Tidewater Virginia, Charleston, and New Orleans. Furthermore, 
the greater part of the South possesses a set of traditions not only 
different from, but even antagonistic to, the aristocratic tradition, 

Though not popularly known, it is none the less true that the 
original South possessed two distinct groups: one was an aristo- 
cratic society near the seacoast; the other, a democratic society 
inhabiting the “back country.” In this latter group the shaping 
elements of the population had flowed southwestward from Penn- 
sylvania. A mixture of English Quakers, Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians, and German Lutherans, they created an unpretentious, 
pietistic, democratic society which knew little of the lowlanc 
aristocracy. Now, it was from this back country, or at least through 
it as a medium, that the greater part of the mid-South and 
Southwest was populated. These regions, therefore, naturally be- 
came more democratic than aristocratic, more Western than 
Southeastern. Even to the present, this democratic and pietistic 
heritage has remained one of the strongest influences in the 
South; yet its very existence is usually ignored by the purveyors 
of the conventional ante-bellum tradition. 

To speak of any single ante-bellum mythology is, then, in my 
judgment, a false simplification. The South’s ante-bellum tradi- 
tions are various and sometimes mutually conflicting. Until this 
complexity is recognized, and until it is determined just what 
these traditions are, it is fruitless to try to decide whether this 
“mythology” retards progress. 

There is need of a new and thoughtful criticism of the South— 
perhaps an adverse criticism. But the task of such an appraisal 
should not be oversimplified in Mr. Cason’s manner. Its conclu- 
sions will be sound only when it recognizes that progress is com- 
posed of many factors, and that Southern life is amazingly many- 
sided. 
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BOOKS 
FOR LASTING USE 


HE harassed librarian, scanning the lists of new pub- 
lications for additions to his shelves, naturally looks for 


such books as will justify expenditures from his budget 
by meeting a demand that will last for more than a season. In 
the emergency that each year’s announcements from publish- 
ers create, the university presses of the country offer very use- 
ful first aid. Every publisher hopes, of course, for every book 
he issues, that “libraries will have to buy it.” But obviously no 
library can buy them all; and the directors of libraries have 
constantly to make difficult decisions as to the books they will 
purchase in response to immediate popular demand and those 
they will acquire for permanent reference and use. 

A university press, before producing any work under its im- 
print, has always subjected it to an examination which con- 
stitutes an important service in advance to librarians. It has 
referred the manuscript to one or more scholars specially quali- 
fied in the field; and on the basis of their suggestions, if the 
work requires revision, it has discussed the material with the 
author and arranged with him to reconsider and change the 
treatment. The manuscript in its final form must then be ap- 
proved by a board usually representing the administration and 
faculty of the university, which passes upon the advisability 
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of its production as a book to appear under university auspices, 
In the case of the Yale University Press, this board is the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Publications, of Yale University. The |i- 
brarian, then, has assurance that a book bearing a university 
press imprint has been subjected to careful and competent ex. 
amination as to its worthiness to be printed and offered to 
readers. 

These tests, together with painstaking preparation of each 
manuscript for the printer and expert proof-reading to insure 
pages as free from errors as is humanly possible, give to the 
publications of a university press their special distinction and 
meaning as significant contributions to knowledge or litera- 
ture, science or art. Further, the design of every volume that 
bears the seal of the Yale University Press is the responsibility 
of Carl Purington Rollins, Printer to the University, well 
known among the leaders of the typographic craft in America, 
because we feel that books so selected and planned deserve to 
be dignified—in accordance with the principles of William 
Morris—by the combination of beauty with utility in form. 
A special display of our books is to be seen in the Sterling 
Memorial Library, in charge of a representative of the Yale 
University Press; and visiting librarians will be welcomed 
also at the home of the Press itself; in the Earl Trumbull 
Williams Memorial building at the corner of Elm and Tem- 
ple Streets. 


NE of our equal prides is the publication of Tue 
Yave Review. Its summer issue, with a comprehen- 
sive section of review of current books by authori- 
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tative critics, the Library of the Quarter compiled by the edi- 
tors, and an array of pages of publishers’ advertisements which 
is exceptional in this year of business depression, is evidence 
of its consistent and recognized service to the world of letters. 
To many librarians it offers valuable guidance in their choices, 
upon which they have come to rely; while its articles and 
stories by the best writers of the world constitute each quarter 
a symposium which is in itself the equivalent of a book of the 
first rank. Under the editorship of Wilbur Cross, Governor of 
Connecticut, it commands a unique place among American 
periodicals. 

The Manufacturing Department and the Printing-Office of 
the Yale University Press are equipped to treat material to be 
privately printed in exactly the same manner and style that 
characterize works appearing under the Press imprint; and 
several volumes so produced have won awards from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts and been exhibited among 
its annual selections of the Fifty Books of the Year side by side 
with our own publications. 


HE development of events in Russia is a subject to which we 

have felt it important to turn attention. In recent years we have 
brought out a number of books dealing with various aspects of the 
Russian problem; and this spring we have had the good fortune to 
present an unusual group of volumes discussing it from different 
points of view. The first of these is Lenin: Red Dictator by George 
Vernadsky, Research Associate in History in Yale University and 
author of A History of Russia first published by us in 1929 and re- 
issued in a revised edition last year bringing the account up to 1930. 
Mr. Vernadsky has written a political biography of the Bolshevik 
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leader which has already won a leading position among contem 
rary studies of his life. Of it Professor Wilbur C. Abbot of Harvard 
University wrote in the Christian Science Monitor: “Vernadsky’s 
analysis is keen and penetrating. One knows Lenin, the man, when 
this book is laid down.” The New York Times, comparing it with 
other accounts appearing almost simultaneously, said, “The most im. 
portant . . . is Lenin: Red Dictator . . . the most substantial, inclu. 
sive, and reliable biography of Lenin which the reviewer has read”, 
and in similar vein the Outlook and Independent expressed judgment 
on the new books about Lenin to the effect that Mr. Vernadsky’s work 
“is far the most comprehensive and satisfactory,” while the North 
American Review also found that “it deserves the heartiest recom. 
mendation . . . exactly the right book for an intelligent reader who 
wishes to know the historical background of the existing situation.” 
Finally, among many other favorable reviews, we quote this gratify. 
ing tribute to Mr. Vernadsky’s dispassionate writing, from the Si. 
Louis Post-Dispatch: “It seems an excellent idea for those who are 
eager to gain a clearer understanding of what has happened in 
Russia, and how and why, to read Vernadsky’s two books, the History 
first.” 

A vivid story of the decisive days that established the Bolsheviks 
in power is told in One Hundred Red Days, by Edgar Sisson, who 
went to Russia as President Wilson’s special representative in No- 
vember, 1917, and has now written his own personal chronicle of his 
mission. His chief concerns were to present American war aims and 
to investigate relations between the Bolsheviks and Germans in 
Petrograd and during the Brest-Litovsk separate peace conference; 
and he gives a day-to-day account that fills in, for the first time, the 
background of many controversial and disputed questions. The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger called his book “important for shedding more 
light upon a much misunderstood period of diplomacy.” Harry Han- 
sen, writing in the New York World-Telegram, points out the essen- 
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tial quality of the book: “Sisson is a man of facts. He has set down 
every step of the Revolution as he saw it and lived it, with his inter- 
pretation of events.” Thomas L. Masson, commenting on the volume 
on the day of its publication in his broadcast review from Station 
WOR, concluded: “I can say that One Hundred Red Days by Edgar 
Sisson, who was there and finished his job, is a real contribution 
among so many books on Russia that are not so real as they might 
be.” Mr. Sisson saw Lenin, Trotsky, and other Soviet leaders, and the 
Allied and American officials in Russia, from the point of view es- 
tablished by the contacts of a man vitally concerned with the forma- 
tion of the policy of the United States; and his narrative has the 
unusual character of first-hand history by a participant in events. 
Another essential volume on Russia is The End of the Russian Em- 
pire by Michael T. Florinsky. Its purpose is to give a comprehensive 
description of Russia during the World War, with some explana- 
tion of the period leading up to it—a subject which has been some- 
what neglected in the flood of writings on the Revolution in all its 
phases. Mr. Florinsky, who has been an assistant to Professor James T. 
Shotwell, General Editor of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War published under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, discusses conditions in Russia during 
the War with the insight that comes from personal experience and 
the objectivity that comes from high standards of scholarship and 
the perspective of time. 


HE drug problem and what can be done about it are the themes 

of Dangerous Drug-: The World Fight against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotics by Arthur Woods, which we believe will prove an indispen- 
sable reference work on a subject of grave and increasing interna- 
tional concern. Formerly Police Commissioner of New York City, 
and more recently a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
League of Nations on the trade in opium and other narcotics, Mr. 
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Woods has a fund of intimate knowledge upon which to draw both 
in his description of the evil and his advocacy of national contro] 
and international regulation of the manufacture and sale of these 
drugs. Of his book the New York Times says that it “is a well. 
informed and authoritative presentation of this menacing problem 
and ought to help greatly in the arousing of public opinion.” 

An example of some of the perils indicated in Mr. Woods’ volume 
is offered by The Recovery of Myself: A Patient’s Experience in a 
Hospital for Mental Illness by Marian King, who tells how she be- 
came a victim of a drug habit and was cured by expert scientific 
care. “Taken together,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “the 
King and the Woods books are invaluable adjuncts to an under. 
standing of the drug situation today.” 


NE of the most important accomplishments by the United 

States in the field of Latin American relations is the settlement 
of the long-continuing controversy between Chile and Peru as to 
control of the provinces of Tacna and Arica and the definition of 
the frontier between the two nations. Tacna and Arica: An Account 
of the Chile-Peru Boundary Dispute and of the Arbitrations by the 
United States by William Jefferson Dennis furnishes a complete and 
highly readable history of the whole affair down to the final agree- 
ment in 1929. Of it, Professor Harry T. Collings of the University 
of Pennsylvania has written to us: “Your recent publication by W. J. 
Dennis is the most thoroughgoing discussion of the Tacna-Arica 
dispute that I know in the English language. It is an excellent piece 
of work for the use of the general public interested in Latin Ameri- 
can relations as well as for college classes. I congratulate you upon 
bringing this material in such accurate form to the American public.” 
Professor Collings gave further evidence of his interest in the work 
by asking the heads of the University of Pennsylvania Library and 
of the Lippincott Library in its business school to acquire copies, and 
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by planning to use it in his graduate course in Latin American rela- 
tions. American readers concerned with the problems involved in 
the case, said the New York Times, “if they want to get a clear un- 
derstanding of it and of what its significance has been for the United 
States, will find in Mr. Dennis’ volume the first aid they need . . . 
and the author, who has made a very thorough study of the matter, 
writes vigorously, sees always and adopts the picturesque and dra- 
matic aspects of every development, and brings out the reasons why 
the dispute and its settlement have been of consequence to the rest 
of the world.” 


ACHINES have not entirely displaced the old handicrafts in 

America, it is pleasant to be able to show through such a de- 
lightful and unique volume as Frances Louisa Goodrich’s Mountain 
Homespun: The Crafts and People of the Southern Appalachians. 
The first part of her book deals with practical information about 
weaving, basketry, pottery, chair-making, and woodcarving; while 
the second part is devoted to the people of the southern mountains, 
the author’s teachers and friends. It is, as the Boston Evening Tran- 
script’s reviewer remarked, “the kind of book one wishes to keep on 
the shelf for a second reading, merely because of its delicious folk 
lore. It is a sort of weaver’s book of fairy tales come true.” A reader 
is inclined to echo the words of Granny Jude, living alone in her 
little cabin among the hills and weaving her coverlets: “Delia here 
has brought me a pattern from over the mountain called Philadelphia 
Pavement. I’m a-rarin’ to draw it in and see how the spots come out. 


Shucks, ain’t it grand, the things they is to do and to find out about.” 


F Belief Unbound: A Promethean Religion for the Modern 
World by Wm. Pennerell Montague, Professor of Philosophy 
in Columbia University, the Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote: 
“Altogether, I regard this as the best statement on theism that we 
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have had within this last year. It is an admirable presentation of the 
significance of God for human life, and everybody interested in what 
is going on in present currents of religious philosoply ought to 
know this book.” Vivian T. Pomeroy, in a letter to the Christian 
Register, said: “I think it . . . will lead us beyond hopelessly con- 
flicting points of view to a new point of view:” and the editors 
added: “An excellent title, Belief Unbound, the book itself is all that 
Vivian Pomeroy said of it. . . . Montague has upset some and dis- 
appointed others. . . . This man is a free-born scholar and he knows 
learned things worth the knowing. His opening chapter is a state- 
ment of the modern challenge to religion as taught hitherto by the 
churches. Nobody.has done this particular job better.” The Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, writing in the New York Herald Tribune Books, 
concludes: “This book is more than a gesture. It is a construction, 
grounded on reason and buttressed by knowledge, of the new religion 
which is destined to meet the needs and justify the hopes of minds 
that are at once intelligent, well-informed, and free.” 
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~ The Eagerly Awaited Post-War Novel by the Man 
_ Who Wrote the World’s Most Recent Best Selle; 
ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


THE ROAD BACK 
By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 


“All Quiet” was the most widely read book of our generatiop: 
nearly 3,500,000 copies were sold in the German original and the 
_ twenty-five translations. Now comes its successor, the mov ing stor 
of a group of war-weary, disillusioned German soldiers endeavoring 
| to adjust themselves to peace conditions in a demoralized worl) 
Remarque makes peace as excitingly emotional as war. The Amer. 
ican edition is unexpurgated. $9.50) 


THE LAST STAND: An Interpretation BULWER: A PANORAMA 


of the Soviet Five-Year Plan Part 1. 
By EDMUND A. WALSH, S.}. EDWARD AND ROSINA: 1803-1836 
The = this giant set By MICHAEL SADLEIR 
own in absorbing narrative fashion the au- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. 10 illustrations. $3.00 in this brilliant group-picture of English lite: 
AN AMERICAN PROCESSION, "fe durine the early mincteenth ces 
1855-1914 
By WILLIAM A. CROFFUT sCHLIEMANN: 
Mr. Croffut, Civil War correspondent and The Story of a Gold-Secker 
journalist, who knew most of the celebrities of his By EMIL LUDWIG 


time, sets down his recollections of Webster, 
Lincoln, Grant and hundreds of others. An At- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. 16 illustrations. $3.00 


_ The life of a great archaeologist, famous for his 
discovery of the site of Troy. One of Ludwig’: 
most vivid biographies. 8 illustrations. $3.5) 


THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA LENIN 
OF ENGLAND By D. S. MIRSKY 

By THOMAS H. DICKINSON The son of a Russian prince, himself a convert 

A thoroughly revised edition of this standard to Leninism, writes a terse and colorful biography 

book on English playwriting and the English of this little-known personality. An Atlanti 

theatre (1866-1930). $2.50 Monthly Press Book. 8 illustrations. $2.50 


Revelations of the Inner Workings of European 
Diplomacy from Behind the Scenes 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE VON BULOW 


From Secretary of State to Imperial Chancellor, 1897-1903 


Prince von Bulow’s utter impartiality and daring frankness make 
his memoirs the most important work of its kind to come out of Ger- 
many since Bismarck’s own record. He throws many highlights on the 
real history of politics in the Continental Courts. It is unquestionably <a 
one of the most important works of our generation and is sure to be greeted in America 
with the same high praise it has already won in Europe. 745 pages. 16 illustrations. $5.\") 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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ller — 
' Biography MEN AND FORCES OF OUR TIME éy Vaceriu Marcu. 
Mussolini, Kemal Pasha, Chesterton, Foch and other contempo- 
rary figures and trends keenly analyzed by a brilliant European 
critic. $2.50 
EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS é4y Marir, Granp Ducu- 
ag story Ess OF Russia. The book of the year—the autobiography of the 
avoring cousin of the ill-fated Czar of Russia. Illustrated. $3.50 


Poetry DEATH AND TAXES éy Dororny Parker. New poems by 

8) 54 the author of Laments for the Living. $1.75 
~a Limited, signed edition. $5.00 


A OPUS 7 dy Sy_tvia TownsEenD Warner. A fine narrative poem 
183 by the author of Mr. Fortune’s Maggot, Lolly Willowes. $2.00 
-1836 


Folk Ways DJUKA, THE BUSH NEGROES OF DUTCH GUIANA $y Morton C, 
ully the ; Kaun. Ways of life in a unique primitive tribe living in the South 
_ + American jungle today. /ntroduction by Blair Niles. Illustrated. 

™ 
$3.50 
Child Study HIS LITTLE SISTER Anpré LicutEen- 
BERGER. Psychologist, critic and fiction-reader pay tribute to this 
charming and helpful depiction of the child mind. /ntroduction 


- by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 2.50 
1s for his 
audwig's History IF, or HISTORY REWRITTEN. A symposium of surmises on 


great events in history by Chesterton, Belloc, Maurois, Ludwig, 
Churchill and other famous historians. $3.00 


convert Fiction FROM DAY TO DAY éy FEerRpynanp Goerec. A Polish 
oeranh novelist finds a new way to tell a story in this tale of an author 

2.5) and his three loves. Introduction by John Galsworthy. $2.50 
AMOK Streran Zweite. The great German critic, playwright 
and novelist writes a dramatic short novel of a white man who 
ran amuck in the Dutch East Indies. $1.50 
DWARF’S BLOOD éy Eprru Ouivirr. The story of a happy 
marriage that was almost wrecked by the birth of a dwarf child 
—akin in spirit to Memoirs of a Midget. A Literary Guild Selec- 
tion. 2.50 
SEVEN DAYS éy Anpreas LarzKko. The author of Men in 
War tells the story of a millionaire Baron caught in an unsavory 
intrigue and forced to change places with an impoverished work- 
man. 2.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THe Yate Review The Editors will contribute a seleg 
list of important books as they appear. The criticisms of “Outstanding Novels” y 
be found on pages vi, viii and x. 


ART & BELLES-LETTRES 


SHAKESPEARE, CHAPMAN AND Sir THOMAS 
More, 4y ArtHuR AcueEson, The Brick 
Row Book Shop, Inc. 273 pp., index. $3. 

A Lirerary History oF THE AMERICAN 
Preopie, 4y Cuarves ANcorr, vols. i and ii, 
Knopf. 791 pp., indexes. $10. 

SHAKESPEARE ADAPTS A Hancino, by 
Tuomas WuitFieLp Batpwin, Princeton 
Press. 192 pp., index. $3.50. 

Dante Rossetti: AN ANALYTICAL LisT 
or Manuscripts IN THE DuKE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY, WITH HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED 
VERSE AND Prose, edited by PauLL FRANKLIN 
Baum, Duke University Press. 117 pp., index. 
$2. 

ProocuE, Cuares S. Brooks, with pictures 
by Jutta McCune Frory, Harcourt, Brace. 
335 pp. $3- 

A CaTALOGUE OF THE ALTsCHUL COLLECTION 
oF GreorcE MEREDITH IN THE YALE UNI- 
versITY Liprary, compiled by BertHa CooL- 
IDGE, introduction by CuauncEey BrewsTER 
Tinker, Privately printed. 180 pp., index. 

Men oF Art, 4y THomas Craven, illustrated, 
Simon & Schuster. 516 pp., index. $6. 

Tue ConTEMPoRARY AND His Sout, dy IRwin 
Epman, Cape & Smith. 191 pp. $2.50. 

Toxsroy: Lirerary FracmMents, LETTERS AND 
REMINISCENCES NOT PreEviousLy PUBLISHED, 
issued under the Authority of the Tolstoy 
Family, edited by René 
by Encianp, illustrated, Dial Préss. 330 

. $5. 

NovELIsTs, FROM THE REVOLUTION TO 
Proust, 4y F. C. Green, Appleton. 345 pp. 
index. $3. 

Tue Province oF Lirerary History, dy Ep- 
win GreEENLAW, Johns Hopkins Press. 183 
pp: $1.75. 

Ir, or Hisrory Rewritten, dy Gue- 
pata, G. K. Cuesrerton, Henprix VAN 
Loon, AnpRE Mavurois, Haire BELLOoc, 
H. A. L. Fister, Harotp Nicorson, Win- 
ston CuurcHiILL, Mitton Watpman, Emit 
Lupwic, and J. C. Squire, Viking Press. 379 


pp- $3- 


Imacism & THE Imacists: A Srupy Moog 
Poetry, GLENN strated, Stq 
ford University Press. 267 Pp., index, $4, 

AmERIcAN Caravan, IV, edited by Aur 
KreymMporG, Lewis Mumrorp, and Py 
RosEnFELD, Macaulay. 579 pp. $5. 

Martin CrassicaL Lectures, I, edited 
Louis E. Lorn, Harvard Press. 181 pp. $2. 

Sir Georce Eruerece: A Srupy 1 Restop 
TIon Comepy, Frances Smiru McCay 
Torch Press. 89 pp., index. $2.50. 

German Lyric Poetry, 4y Norman My 
Leon, Harcourt, Brace. 154 pp., index. $1. 

Estimates 1N Art, 4y Frank Jewerr Marug 
Jr., illustrated, Holt. 337 pp. $2.50. 

Joun 4y Curisropurr Monrig 
Doubleday, Doran. 450 pp., index. $2.50, 

ANNALS OF THE NEw York Srace, /y Gros 
C. D. Ope t, vol. vii, illustrated, Colum 
University Press. 710 pp., index. 

Tue Macicat Art oF Vircit, dy 
Kennarp Rano, Harvard Press. 446 pp, 
dex. $5. 

CoLeripGe’s SHAKESPEAREAN CriTicisM, 
by Tuomas Mippietron Raysor, Hares 
Press. 2 vols., 616 pp., index. $10. 

GoETHE AND BEETHOVEN, 4y Romain Rota 
tr. by G. A. Prisrer and E. S. Kemp, i 
trated, Harper. 254 pp. $5. 

AmeEricaN Humor, Constance Rovri 
Harcourt, Brace. 31§ pp., index. $3.50. } 
ENGLAND UNDER VicrToria, Jy H. V. nll 

Harcourt, Brace. 232 pp. $2. 

Ropert Bripces: Loos 
PearsaLL SmirH; His Work on THE Ey 
LisH LancuacE, Jy Exvizapetu Daryvst, 0 
ford Press. 33 pp. $1. 

Tue Crart or THE Critic, dy 
Smit, Crowell. 388 pp., index. $3. 

Our oF Sounpines, H. M. Tom uinsoy, 
drawings by H. Cuarces Tomuinson, Harpe 
282 pp. $4. 

Journat or Wasuincton Irvine (1823-1824 
edited by Srantey T. Wiuiams, Hares 
Press. 257 pp.) index. $3.50. 
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SLIGION ON THE AMERICAN 
RONTIER—The Baptists 

ied by WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. “Any 
ious observer Of American. life must dis- 
er in the pages of this book an authen- 
ty and freshness which no amount of 
‘ond-hand history can supply. These autobi- 
raphies of itinerant preachers, these church 
es, records, and minutes introduce the 
der directly into a rough and free environ- 
at and make real to him what otherwise 
seem incredible.”—Professor Herbert 
"Schneider, in The Nation. $5.00 


AN My 
lex. $1.2 
Matue 
O 


Morig 
$2.50, 
y GEor 
Colum 


 Epwat 
6 


Heal 


Rotax 
MP, 


Rovrx 
50. 


R 
Locs 
rHE EN 
yusH, 0 


EPHENSO 


(SON, 


i, Harte 


33-1824 
Hares 


bree Strup1eS IN RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Sponsored by Columbia University 
THE PURITAN MIND 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. “In his investi- 
tion of the philosophy behind Puritanism, 
ofessor Schneider has made a valuable con- 
bution toward a reinterpretation of its herit- 
to American Culture.”—John K. Snyder, 
The Bookman. 

hough much shorter than many previous ex- 
bsitions, it is to my thinking the most illumi- 
ting that I have found.”—James H. Tufts, 
International Journal of Ethics. $3.00 


THEOSOPHY 


» ALVIN BoypD KuHN. “As a non-Theoso- 
it, it gave me a Clearer idea of what it 


bs all about than I had ever had before, in 


ite of extensive reading. Mr. Kuhn has a 
ft for presenting abstruse subjects in a 
mple, lucid style, admirably organized.”— 
rude M. Williams in Herald Tribune 
Books.” $3.00 


SINCE MRS. EDDY 


| ALTMAN K. SwiHart. Written by a criti- 
i but sympathetic outsider. It is a candid and 
mprehensive account of the careers and 
achings of Augusta E. Stetson and Annie C. 
~packed with dramatic incidents and un- 
ual personalities, $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY e 


THE YALE REVIEW 


ONE PARK AVENUE e 


Outstanding New “Books 


MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


By SUMNER H. SiicHTeR. A vigorous and 
realistic exposition of the principles upon 
which our modern economic system is based. 
It is comprehensive in scope, scientific in at- 
titude, and written with the skill and lucidity 
of the seasoned stylist. 

Students’ Edition, $4.00 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


As an Expression of the National Mind 
By RussELL BLANKENSHIP. A critical study of 
American literature and its intellectual back- 
ground. The author's judgments give evidence 
of an incisive mind and wide scholarship; 
at the same time his style is animtated by a 
rare verve and forthrightness. 

Students’ Edition, $3.25 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By HorNeELL Hart. Presents a comprehensive 
and skillfully integrated study of human prog- 
ress from our crude prehistoric beginnings to 
our present high development. Every phase of 
cultural advance is illustrated by a vast amount 
of pertinent detail. Ready in June 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Edited by KiMBALL YOUNG. The fifteen pa- 
pers in this volume—written by such eminent 
sociologists as Professors Park, Faris, Burgess, 
Bernard, etc.—present different facets of the 
fundamental problem of social behavior. $3.00 


PLAYS OF THE RESTORATION 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By DouGALD MACMILLAN and HOWARD 
MumMForp JONES. The most desirable collec- 
tion of plays of the period ever made. Some 
of the plays, long out of Peg are here again 
made available. Each of the twenty-four plays 
included in this volume is presented in the 
form it was first acted at the Theatres-Royal. 

$4.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Mopern ArcuHirecTuRE, Jy Frank Luioyp 
Wricut, i//ustrated, Princeton Press. 115 pp. 
$4. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


Tue Sincinc Swan: An Account or ANNA 
SEWARD AND HER ACQUAINTANCE WITH Dr. 
Jounson, Bosweirt, & OTHERS oF THEIR 
Time, dy’ 

FREDERICK 
Press. 292 } 

PauLt Gaucu 
A. SC. 

Nores or a \ 
tr. by J. B 


BrRaDForD, 
pp-, index. 

KAcHALOLA, 
Earty Lu 
SpENcER 

Tue Two C, 
lustrated, 1 
$4. 

Bre 
Morny, 43 
Viking Pres 

Tue Rise oF 
illustrated, 

Epwarpian 
illustrated, 

Dawn, by Ti 
pp. $5. 

Tue Lire aND ADVENTURES OF CARL LAEM- 
MLE, 4y Joun Drinkwater, foreword by 
Witt H. Hayes, é//ustrated, Putnam. 288 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue Memoirs oF edited by ALEx- 
ANDRE Dumas, franslated, with an introduc- 
tion, by R. S. Garnett, with contributions by 
GeorceE Sanp and Victor Huco, i//ustrated, 
Appleton. 419 pp., index. $5. 

Nocucui, 4y Gustav Eckstein, 
Harper. 419 pp. $5- 

Frying Dutcuman: 


illustrated, 


Tue Lire oF ANTHONY 


Foxker, 4y Antony H. G. Foxxgp, 
Bruce Govutp, i//ustrated, Holt, 283 
Memories oF Sixty YEAars, by Henry Saypy 
son Furniss, i/lustrated, Appleton, 257 
index. $3. 
Trarror or Parrior: THe Lire any 
Rocer Casement, 4y Denis ill 
_ trated, Cape & Smith, 438 pp.. index ts 


$3. 
Licut-Horsr 
Scribner. 3 
James 
Boynton, ™ 
dex. $5. 
Tue Quick 


Tue Aristocratic JOURNEY: Bi ive @ 
sPOKEN Letrers oF Mrs, Basit Hatt, 18% 
1828, edited, with a preface, by Una Port 
Hennessy, i//ustrated, Putnam. 302 pp. 
dex. $5. 

Mére Marie or THE Ursutines, 
Repruier, Doubleday, Doran. 302 pp» 
$2.50. 

Men anv Memories: Recotzections oF Wi 
i//ustrated, Coward-Mi 


Cann. 374 pp., index. $5. 
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Amondg.our spring books, these six have ‘proved pre- | 


eminent. Featured on best-seller lists, unstintedly 
praised by the foremost critics, and recommended by 
257 booksellers everywhere. their popularity proclaims, 
“Here are books well worth reading-and buying!” 


RIED HIM 
iN 


is proving to be even 
The Selbys.” ‘‘There’s 
Vincent Benet. ‘‘She 
‘real gaiety. What fun!” 
21st printing! $2.50 


MICHELE 
HE 


ts,” this incomparable 
che unrivalled favorite 
t of unfailing delight, a 
89th printing! $3.75 


L THAT 
5. YVEATMAN 

The laugh-hit of the 
7, the funniest book of 
most ‘comickall’ book 


. “It makes me howl 

public nuisance,” says 
7th printing! $1.75 

COMFORT 

e finest books we have 


cally recommended by 
Marry Hansen, J. B. Priestley, Mark Van 
Doren, John Mason Brown, Arnold 
Bennett, Kar! K. Kitchen, George Jean 
Nathan, etc. 


THEATRE 

STREET 

By TAMARA KARSAVINA 
5th printing, $3.75 

BEST-SELLER EVERYWHERE 


4 


Romantic adventure in 
lesert. and Indians —a 
lictomzeu prograpry or wangus Corrado, the great Apache 
chief. “As thrilling as a Wild West adventure story.” 
—N. Y. Times. 5th printing! $2.50 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET 


The Romance of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
By DORMER CRESTON 


Katherine Cornell's stage success has focussed attention on this 
story of the Browrngs. William Lyon Phelps calls dramatic 
account of the greatest love-story in history, a finer and more 
thrilling love-story than Aucassin and Nicolette, Abelard and 
Heloise, Romeo and Juliet.” 4th Printing! $3.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Movern ArcuirecturE, 4y Frank Luioyp 
Wricut, i//ustrated, Princeton Press. 115 pp. 
$4. 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


Tue Sincinc Swan: An Account oF ANNA 
SEWARD AND HER ACQUAINTANCE wiTH Dr. 
Jounson, Boswett, & OTHERS OF THEIR 
Time, dy Marcaret Asumun, preface by 
Freperick A. illustrated, Yale 
Press, 292 pp., index. $3.50. 

Paut Gaucuin, dy Berit Becker, i//ustrated, 
A. & C. Boni. 340 pp. $3.50. 

Nores oF a VaGaBonp, 4y WaLpeMar BonseLs, 
tr, by J. B. Mussey, A. & C. Boni, 274 pp. 
$3. 

Licht-Horse Harry Lee, dy Tuomas Boyp, 
Scribner. 350 pp., index. $3.50. 

James Fenimore Cooper, 4y Henry Watcotrr 
Boynton, illustrated, Century. 396 pp., in- 
dex. $5. 

Tue Quick anp THE Deap, dy GamaLieL 
Braprorp, i//ustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 274 
pp-, index. $3.50. 

KacuaLoia, ok THe Micutry Hunter: THe 
Earty Lire anp ADVENTURES OF SIDNEY 
Spencer BromFietp, Morrow. 310 pp. $4. 

Tue Two Carty.es, 6y Ospert Burpett, é/- 
lustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 298 pp., index. 
$4. 

ImperiaL BrorHer: Tue Lire or THE Duc bE 
Morny, 4y Maristan, CuHapMan, i//ustrated, 
Viking Press. 418 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Rise or U. S. Grant, dy A. L. Concer, 
illustrated, Century. 382 pp., index. $5. 

Epwarpian Heypays, dy G. Cornwauuis-West, 
illustrated, Putnam. 315 pp., index. $5: 

Dawn, 4y THeopore Dreiser, Liveright. 589 
pp- $5. 

Tue Lire ann Apventures oF Cart 
MLE, 4y Joun Drinkwater, foreword by 
H. Hayes, i//ustrated, Putnam, 288 pp. 
$3.50. 

Tue Memoirs oF Gariparpi, edited by ALEX- 
ANDRE Dumas, translated, with an introduc- 
tion, by R. S. Garnett, with contributions by 
GeorceE Sanp Victor Huco, i//ustrated, 
Appleton. 419 pp., index. $5. 

Nocucui, 4y Gustav Eckstein, i/lustrated, 
Harper. 419 pp. $5. 


Frying DurcumMan: Tue LiFe oF ANTHONY 


Fokker, AntTHony H. G. FOKKER g 
Bruce Govutp, i/lustrated, Holt. 282 pp. 

Memories oF Sixty Years, 6y Henry Sqypy 
son Furniss, i/lustrated, Appleton, 
index. $3. 

Tratror ork Parrior: Tue Lire anp Degry 
Rocer CaseMENT, 4y Denis Gwyny, 
trated, Cape & Smith. 438 pp., index. $3: 

Jane Austen, dy R. Brimiey Jonson, 
srated, Dutton. 273 pp. $5. 

Josepu Hopxinson, dy Burton 
illustrated, University of Pennsylvania Pre 
356 pp., index. $4. 

Srauin, Isaac Don Levine, illustrated, ( 
mopolitan. 414 pp., index. $3.50. 

Tue Dancerous Lire, 4y Ben B. Linosey x» 
Ruse Boroucu, Liveright. 450 pp. $3. 
ScHLIEMANN: THE Srory oF a Go tp-Serkey 
by Emit Lupwic, tr. dy D. F. Tarr, ills 
trated, Little, Brown. 289 pp., index. $3.5 

THe Ancetic Docror: THe Lire ay 
TuoucutT oF Saint Tuomas Aaguinas, 
Jacques Maritain, dy J. F. Di 
Press. 300 pp. $2.50. 

Lenin, dy D. S. Mirsky, illustrated, Litt 
Brown, 221 pp., index. $2.50. 

Tue Diaries oF Cowxes: A Connect 
cuT ReEcorpb, 1797-1803, edited, from th 
Original Manuscripts in the Possession 0 
Anna RoosEvELT Cow tes, Laura Haou 
MoseEtey, é//ustrated, Yale Press. 94 pp. $2. 

Son oF Woman: Tue Srory or D. H. La 
RENCE, Sy JoHN Mippieton Murry, 
trated, Cape & Smith. 367 pp. $3. 

GaBRIEL THE ARCHANGEL, Jy Feperico Na 
DELLI avd ARTHUR LivinosToN, #/lustrate 
Harcourt, Brace. 336 pp. $3.50. 

Cow ey, 4y ArrHur H. Netuerc 
Oxford Press. 345 pp-, index. $4.75. 

Tue Aristocratic Journey: Brine tHE Ovt 
SPOKEN Letrers oF Mrs. Basit Hatt, 1827 
1828, edited, with a preface, by Una Port 
Hennessy, i//ustrated, Putnam. 302 pp. 
dex. $5. 

Mére Marie oF THE Ursutines, 
Reppuier, Doubleday, Doran. 302 pp» ine 
$2.50. 

Men anp Memories: Recotxectioys oF Wi 
Roruenstein, i//ustrated, Cosard-M 
Cann. 374 pp., index. $5. 
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~, BOOKS of TESTED MERIT 


KER 
pp. Among our spring books, these six have proved pre- 
Sail eminent. Featured on best-seller lists, unstintedly 
Bey . praised by the foremost critics, and recommended by 
booksellers everywhere. their popularity proclaims, 
t= “Here are books well worth reading-and buying!” 
EATH \ 
N, 
$3, 
ill READER. I MARRIED HIM 
3 By ANNE GREEN 
Anne Green’s new rollicking romance is proving to be even 
1a Pre “ more popular than her first success ‘‘The Selbys.” ‘“There’s 
ome o nobody quite like her,” says Stephen Vincent Benet. ‘‘She 
ed. C has something that’s as rare as radium—real gaiety. What fun!” 
2 . 
Walk Theatre Street Read it for love and laughter. 21st printing! $2.50 
3. with me! 
SEEK “I willtake you behind the scenes of the The STORY of SAN MICHELE 
iT, Ally Imperia! Russian Ballet; show you how By AXEL MUNTHE 
‘a J artists live and love; introduce you to 
?3*) my friends Pavlowa, Isadora Duncan, Honored as the “‘Dean of Best-Sellers,” this incomparable 
PE AN Fokine, Diaghileff, Picasso, Cocteau, story of a doctor’s life continues as the unrivalled favorite 
Chaliapin, and others as renowned and 
INAS, comand with American readers. Here is a book of unfailing delight, a 
ax, D classic to treasure. 89th printing! $3.75 


The N.Y. Times says: 


; “This is a rare and felicitous book, the 

) Litt victory, above all, of Mme. Karsavina’'s 
personality. Her narrative is so sincere, 

so impeccably tactful and graceful that 


IN NECT she becomes endeared to the reader.” 
rom VM «The Saturday Review says: 
“These reminiscences have the warmth, 
Haput richness, andcharm ofatender romance. 
Me Few artists have ever written of them- 
32. selves more intimately and per- 
suasively.” 


La 
y, Jf «The New Yorker says: 


“Td give any ten of the current novels 
for Theatre Street.’ It's thoroughly 
delightful.” 


¢]. M. Barrie says: 


“Like an Arabian Nights’entertainment 


co Nak 


HERCO —one of the most delightful books ever 
written about the theatre.” 

Ovt Enthusiastically recommended by 

Qa Harry Hansen, J. B. Priestley, Mark Van 

vy 182 Doren, John Mason Brown, Arnold 

4s Pope Bennett, Karl K. Kitchen, George Jean 
Nathan, etc, 

THEATRE 


STREET 

By TAMARA KARSAVINA 
5th printing, $3.75 

, BEST-SELLER EVERYWHERE 


F W 
ard-M 


a 
1066 AND ALL THAT 


By W.C.SELLAR and R. J. YEATMAN 


History topsy-turvy and cock-eyed. The laugh-hit of the 

spring! “‘Gorgeously, inspiredly happy, the funniest book of 

the year,” says Corey Ford. ‘“‘The most ‘comickall’ book 

ever I read in my life,” says F.P.A. “It makes me howl 

with laughter and turns me into a public nuisance,” says 

Alexander Woollcott. 7th printing! $1.75 


APACHE 


By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


“Apache” is, in our opinion, one of the finest books we have 

ever had the privilege of publishing. Romantic adventure in 

the old Southwest, land of gold, desert. and Indians —a 

fictionized biography of Mangus Colorado, the great Apache 

chief. “As thrilling as a Wild West adventure story.” 

—N. Y. Times. 5th printing! $2.50 


ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET 


The Romance of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
By DORMER CRESTON 


Katherine Cornell's stage success has focussed attention on this 
story of the Brownings. William Lyon Phelps calls it,“A dramatic 
account of the greatest love-story in history, a finer and more 
thrilling love-story than Aucassin and Nicolette, Abelard and 
Heloise, Romeo and Juliet.” 4th Printing! $3.00 


BOOKS of QUALITY from the HOUSE of DUTTON 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Butwer: A Panorama. I. Epwarp anp Rosina, 
1803-1836, dy Micnaex Sapvetr, i//ustrated, 
Little, Brown. 397 pp., index. $4. 

Tue Lire or THE Empress Eucénie, dy Ros- 
ERT SENcouRT, foreword by Tue Duke or 
Berwick anv ALBA, illustrated, Scribner. 380 
pp., index. $5. 

Tue Marcuiess Orinpa, dy WeBsTER 
Sovers, i/lustrated, Harvard Press. 313 pp. 
index. $3.50. 

Tue oF LincoLn STEFFENS, i/- 
lustrated, Harcourt, Brace, 2 vols., 873 pp. 
index. $7.50. 

Master oF Manuattan: Tue Lire or Ricuarp 
Croker, 4y Lorurop Sropparp, i//ustrated, 
Longmans, Green. 276 pp., index. $3.50. 

Concreve, dy D. Crane Taytor, 
Oxford Press. 247 pp., index. $4.50. 

A Scottish Man or Fzevinc: Some Account 
oF Henry Mackenziz, Esq., or EpiInBuRGH, 
AND OF THE GoLDEN AGE oF BuRNs AND 
Scorr, 4y Harotp THompson, Ox- 
ford Press. 446 pp., indexes. $5. 

Tue Kinc, A Dramatizep 
by Epwarp F, 'Treapwe tt, illustrated, Mac- 
millan, 367 pp. $3. 

STRESEMANN, 4y ANTONINA VALLENTIN-LUCH- 
AlRE, tr. 5y Eric Sutton, foreword by 
BERT Einstein, Richard R. Smith. 359 pp. 
$4. 

Grorce WasHINGTON, 1732-1775, 4y 
Van Dyke, Scribner. 301 pp., index. $2.50. 

My esu anv Bioop, /y Georce SYLVESTER 
Viereck, Liveright. 395 pp. $3. 

Men or Conviction, 4y Henry Braprorp 
WasuBurn, illustrated, Scribner. 244 pp., in- 
dex. $2.50. 

Tue Lire anv Times oF Lypia E. Pinxuam, dy 
Ropert WasHsurn, i/lustrated, 
Putnam, 221 pp. $3.50. 

Creopatra, 4y OskaR von WERTHEIMER, by 
Hunt ey Patrerson, i//ustrated, Lippincott, 
322 pp., index. $5. 

Cervantes, by T. R. Yearra, A. & C. Boni. 
260 pp. $3. 


FICTION. 


Srarry ApvENTURE, Sy Mary Austin, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 420 pp. $2.50. 

Many Tuovusanps Gone, dy Joun PEALE 
Bisuop, Scribner. 282 pp. $2.50. 


American Eartu, dy Erskine Carpwp, 
Scribner. 314 pp. $2.50. 

His Monkey Wire, or Marriep to 4 
by Joun Appleton. 301 pp. $2. 
RENEE, LA VaGaBonDeE, Sy CoLetre, 

Doran. 314 pp. $2. 

Men anv Wives, dy I. Compron-Buryey 
Harcourt, Brace. 315 pp. $2.50. 

On THE Epce, dy WALTER DE LA Mig 
Knopf. 314 pp- $3. 

Tuirty-oNE FaMiLies UNDER Heavey, 
Georc Fink, ¢r. dy Litue C. 
Liveright. 287 pp. $2.50. 

Wuen THE Wicked Man by For 
Mapox Foro, Liveright. 352 pp. $2.50. 
Eskimo, Perer FRevucuHeEn, dy A. Px 
and Exsa Branpen, 

right. 504 pp. $3. 

Two Sympuonties, Anpré Gipr, ¢r, by Dox 
Tuy Bussy, Knopf. 246 pp. $2.50. 

AmBrosE Hott Famiy, Susan Gi 
PELL, Stokes. 315 pp. $2.50. 

From Day to Day, 4y Ferpynanp 
by Winirrep Cooper, foreword by Jou 
Gatswortuy, Viking Press. 292 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Macnet, 4y Maxm Gorkt, dy Att 
ANDER Baksny, Cape & Smith. 839 pp. $3. 

City or Wuite Nicut, dy Nixora 
Norton. 353 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Forest Suip: A Book or THE Amazoy, } 
ArnoLp fr. by Erner 
Mayne, Viking Press. 284 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Grass Roor, 4y Youncuity Kane, Sor 
ner. 367 pp. $3. 

SympaTHeTIC To Bare Feet, Jonatx 
Leonarp, Viking Press. 243 pp. $2.50. 
Juan America, Eric Linxxater, Cape 

Smith. 466 pp. $2.50. 

FatHer Matacuy’s Miracre: A 
Story wiTH AN EarTHLy MEAnInc, 
Bruce Doudleday, Doran. 3 


pp- $2.50. 


Tue WEIGHER oF Sous, dy Anpré 


tr. by HamisH Mixes, Appleton. 193 pp. 
Tue Sguire’s DaucuTer, dy F. M. Mav 
Coward-McCann. 304 pp. $2.50. 
Worip Cuampions, dy Paut Morand, 
Hamish Mixes, Harcourt, Brace. 290 
$2.50. 


(continued on page XviI1) 
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fF CURRENT INTEREST AND LASTING VALUE 


The World Crisis 
One-Volume Edition 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
Truly a magnificent work, deeply 
oving as a story and of perma- 
nt importance as history.” 
—St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
850 pages. $5.00 


Kinds of Love 

by MAX EASTMAN 
he first volume of poems since 
118 by the author of “The Enjoy- 
ment of Poetry.” Besides new 
verses it contains a selection from 


vo earlier volumes. 
164 pages. $2.50 


BURTON: 


Arabian Nights Adventurer 


by FAIRFAX DOWNEY 
thor of “The Grande Turke,” etc. 


Exciting encounters fill the pages 
this swiftly moving biography of 
e man who dared death in for- 
iden Mecca, sought the sources 
f the Nile, and found adventure 
wherever he trod. 

lilustrated, 292 pages. $3.00 


Three Pairs of Silk 


Stockings 
by PANTELEIMON ROMANOF 


“Many writers have pictured the 
life of to-day in Russia. Not one 
of them, however, has succeeded 
as well as Romanof.” 

—New York Times. $2.50 


New Baedeker 
Guides 


1931 additions to these most mod- 
em and reliable guide-books in- 
lude Belgium (about $5.00), 
Holland (about $5.00), The Ri- 
era and Southern France (about 
%.00). There are other volumes 
lor wherever you’re going in Eu- 
ri ype. 


PURITAN’S 
PROGRESS 


by ARTHUR TRAIN 


“He has rambled all over the back 
country of Puritan days from 
Maine to New York, and his re- 
sults are above all else, interesting 
...@ kaleidoscope of all those 
ragged and sprawling decades.” 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 


457 pages. $3.50 


THE GRASS 
ROOF 
by YOUNGHILL KANG 


The autobiography of a 
young Korean. ‘Almost 
the only book to introduce 
us to a virtually unknown 
people. An interesting, an 
important, and a memora- 
ble book.” 
— The New Republic. 


Second printing. $3.00 


THE LIFE of 
the EMPRESS 
EUGENIE 


by ROBERT SENCOURT 
author of 


“The Life of George Meredith,” etc. 


**A’ biography of exceptional in- 
terest, wit and charm. As a piece 
of history, as a study of character 
and asa picture of a dazzling court, 
the book is difficult to overpraise.”’ 
— The Spectator. 


Illustrated. $5.00 


at your bookstore 


These Russians 
by WILLIAM C. WHITE 

“No clearer unvarnished record of 
stricken Russia has yet appeared; 
for Mr. White takes no side, but al- 
lows the tragic tale of Soviet rule 

to tell itself.”-—London Times. 
Third printing. $3.00 


Axel’s Castle 
by EDMUND WILSON 
“The best book of criticism to ap- 


pear in America since auld lang 
syne; head and shoulders above all 
others.” —Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. Second large printing. $2.50 


LIGHT-HORSE 
HARRY LEE 


by THOMAS BOYD 
author of ‘Mad Anthony Wayne,” etc. 


“Thomas Boyd has found an ideal 
subject for his now clearly estab- 
lished talents as a biographer. .. . 
The subject of the work seems to 
live and to give out the emanations 
of his troubled spirit.” 
—New York Times. 
344 pages. $3.50 


Many Thousands 


Gone 
by JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


This book contains four long 
stories of the South during and 
after the Civil War. The title 
story won the $5,000 Long-Story 
Contest conducted by Scribner’s 
Magazine. $2.50 


American Earth 
by ERSKINE CALDWELL 
The first collection of stories by a 
young writer whose work reveals a 
new and vigorous talent. From 
the whole book emerges a sense of 
richness and variety of the narra- 
tive American scene. $2.50 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Car wirHout Supstance, dy Sytva Norman, 
Norton. 314 pp. $2.50. 

STRANGE THOROUGHFARE, Jy Sonia RUTHELE 
Novak, Macmillan. 528 pp. $2.50. 

anp dy Norton S. Par- 
KER, Dial Press. 305 pp. $2. 

“Founp Drownep,” 4y EpEen 
Macmillan, 233 pp. $2. 

Fay’s Circus, dy KaTHarinE SusaANNAH PRrIcH- 
ARD, Norton. 314 pp. $2. 

Tue Livery Lapy, dy KennetH Ropers, 
Doubleday, Doran. 374 pp. $2.50. 

Last anD First Men: A Story oF THE NEAR 
AND Far Future, dy W. STAPLepon, 
Cape & Smith. 371 pp. $2.50. 

GamBLeER’s Wire, dy ExizapeTH GERTRUDE 
SreRN, Macmillan. 447 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Encuish Captain anp OTHER StoriEs, dy 
L. A. G. Srronc, Knopf. 257 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Suiny Nicut, Beatrice 
woodcuts by Frepa Bone, Doubleday, Doran. 
430 pp. $2.50. 

I Atong, 4y KatHieen Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 310 pp. $2. 

FippLers’ GREEN, oR THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURE OF Tommy Lawn, 4y ALBERT RicHARD 
WeETIEN, illustrations by H. Horvatn, Little, 
Brown. 261 pp. $2. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


VateE & OrHeER Poems, dy A, Macmillan. 50 
pp. $1.50. 

Animositigs, 5y Peccy Bacon, with drawings by 
the author, Harcourt, Brace. 106 pp. $2.50. 
THe Marriace Fuast, A Fantasy, dy Auice 

Brown, Macmillan. 54 pp. $1.50. 

MiracLce aT VerRpuN: A Pray 
Scenes, by Hans CHLUMBERG, ¢r. by JULIAN 
Leicu, Brentano. 161 pp. $2. 

Kinps oF Love, Poems, Max Eastman, Scrib- 
ner. 164 pp. $2.50. 

Harvest, Poems, dy Frances M. Frost, 
Houghton Mifflin. 112 pp. $2.50. 

Tracinc oF a Portar, 4y Linptey 
LiaMS Yale Press. 47 pp. $1.25. 
Fatat INTERVIEW, Sonnets, Sy Epona Sr. Vin- 

cenT Mittay, Harper. 52 pp. $2. 

ScHILLER’s WALLENSTEIN: A Dramatic Poem, 
rendered in English Verse by ALEXANDER 
Fatconer Murison, Longmans, Green. 452 


PP- 


Best CotLecE VERSE 1931, edited }y Jes 

Renper, preface by Morty 
Harper, 275 pp., index. $2. 

Tue Appie Cart: A Exrravacayy 
by Bernarp Suaw, Brentano. 118 pp. $2, 

JonarHan Gentry, dy Marx Van Dore, j 
lustrated by H.R. Bishop, A. & C. Boni. 
pp. $2.50. 

Green River: A PoEM For RaFinesque, 4 
James Wuaer, Harcourt, Brace. 153 pp. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Dynamite: Tue Story oF Crass Viotence 
America, dy Louis Apamic, illustrated, Viking 
Press. 443 pp. index. $3.50. 

Tue Hory Lanp unpDER Manpate, dy Fayyig 
Fern Anprews, illustrated, Houghton Mi fin 
2 vols., 783 pp. $10. 

Tue Seconp REPUBLIC AND Napo.eon Il, } 
RenE Arnaup, ¢r. by E. F. Buck ey, Pu 
nam. 421 pp., index. $4.50. 

Economic Beuavior: An INstiTuTionaL Ap 
pRoACH, Sy E. Atkins, Donat W 
Corwin D. Epwarps, Can 
RausHENBUsH, ANTON A. FRriepricu, 
S. ReEep, Houghton Mifflin, 2 vols., 1063 pp. 
indexes. $8.50. 

Tue History oF Peace: A Suort Account 0 
THE ORGANISED MoveMENTs FoR INTERNA 
TIONAL Peace, dy A. C, F. Bears, Dial Pres, 
344 pp., index. $4. 

HunceEr Love, dy Lione Britton, intro 
duction by BERTRAND RussELL, Harper. 623 
pp: $4. 

Mr. Justice Hoimes, contributions by 
min N. Carvozo, Morris R. Coen, 
Dewey, FRANKFURTER, 
Hanp, Haroxp J. Laski, WaLTer Lippman’, 
Pup Joser Repiicu, Evizanets 
SHEPLEY SERGEANT, aad JoHN H. 
edited by FRANKFURTER, Coward-Me 
Cann, 241 pp. $2. 50. 

Frencn Pusric Opinion Foreicn Ar 
FAIRS, 1870-1914, dy E. Carrot, 
Century. 310 pp., index. $3.50. 

Tue Nemesis oF AMERICAN Busines 
Orner Essays, 6y Sruart Cuase, Macmitian. 
191 pp. $2. 

Mopern Encuish REFoRM: FROM INDIVIDUAL 
ism To Sociatism, dy Epwarp P. 
University of Pennsyloania Press. 223 pp. 


(continued on page Xxx) 
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THE YALE REVIEW XIX 


@ WILLIAM LYON PHELPS: 
“A notable work, extremely well planned and well carried out. This is the book 


R 


J you will eventually buy; why not now ? 

—— @ HARRY J. CARMAN, of Columbia University : 

“One of the most useful tools yet placed in the hands of American educators. 
VAGANY Every high school should be equipped with it.’’ 
@ THE SCHOOL REVIEW: 
OREN, i “A standard reference work in every sense of the word. It should be in every 
Oni. 20 public library and every school library.’’ 

@ QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the N. Y. State Historical Association: 

QUE, ae “The wise will accept the publishers’ introductory price because the cost is certain 
pp. $2 to increase later 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
1, Viking B | O 

GRAPHY 
Mifflin Published under the auspices 
mT THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
EY, Pas J. Franklin Jameson, Chairman Dumas Malone, Editor 


is biographical work, projected in twenty volumes of which six have now appeared, is a record 
the making of America through the individual achievements of those who have helped to 
ake it what it is today. 


is a gallery of our American nationals, wherein are to be found not only the portraits of the 
aditional politician, general, jurist, or clergyman, but also those of the frontiersman, the 
ientist, the manufacturer, the business-man— together with hundreds of others who do not fall 
Bio the conventional categories of the usual biographical collection. 


ere are to be found all the notable names in the annals of America. Their life-stories are crisply 
dtreshly re-evaluated. Yet these eminent names are not unduly emphasized. The more valuable 
vice of the work lies in its perpetuation of those who, though their careers were of real im- 
ortance, may never have a book devoted to them. Thus the shorter sketches— often the result 
laborious research — contain important information that is all but unprocurable elsewhere. 


e distinguished auspices under which this Dictionary is appearing, namely, the associated 
earned Societies of America; the imposing roster of coctelatets who have been secured to 
rite the sketches; the catholicity of content of the work— and especially the enthusiastic recep- 
ontendered the volumes thus far published— all these indicate the value of the Dictionary as : 


Ap 
‘ALD W 
Cart 
1, Loui 
263 Pp. 


0 
‘TERNA 


al Pres, 


1, intro 
er, 623 


EARNED 

PMANK, 
ZABETH 
GMORE, 


@ an indispensable reference work for those engaged in historical 


rd-Me. research ; 

@ an unique source for data bearing on all phases of American 
history ; 
—— @ 2 valuable reference work to enrich reading in almost any 
direction ; 
millon @ a storehouse of entertaining, amusing, and valuable information 
alll about the men and women who have made America. 
7 t Full information about the work may be had from the publishers : 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Tue MEaninc or THE Cross, 5y Henry SLOANE 
Corrin, Scribner. 164 pp. $1.50. 

Reason anp Nature, 4y Morris R. Conen, 
Harcourt, Brace. 457 pp., indexes. $5. 

Tue House or 4y Lewis Corey, 
lustrated, G. Howard Watt. 472 pp., index. 
$5. 

THE Necrozs oF Arrica, 4y Maurice Deta- 
FossE, tr. by F. FricELMan, Associated Pub- 
lishers. 286 pp-, index. $3.15. 

Tacna anv Arica: An AccouNT OF THE CHILE- 
Peru Bounpary DisPUTE AND OF THE ARBI- 
TRATIONS BY THE Unirep States, Wit- 
LIAM JEFFERSON Dennis, i/lustrated, Yale 
Press. 320 pp., index. $4. 

GERMANY AND THE Germans, Eucen 
sEL, tr. by W. D. Rosson-Scotr, Macmillan. 
299 pp., index. $2. 

Business Aprirt, dy Bretr Donuam, 
introduction by ALFRED NortTH WHITEHEAD, 
McGraw-Hill, 165 pp. $2.50. 

INTERSTATE TRANSMISSION OF ELEcTRIC Power, 
6y Hucu Lancpon Exspree, Harvard Press. 
197 pp., indexes. $2.50. 

Tue Quest For Sociat Justice, 1898-1914, 
6y Harotp Unperwoop Fautxner, i/lus- 
trated, Macmillan. 369 pp., index. $4. 

Tue Enp or THE Russian Empire, dy MicuaEL 
T. Frorinsxy, Yale Press. 266 pp., index. $3. 

History oF Greek Puitosopuy, dy B. A. G. 
Vol. II (THE Sopuists, Socrates, 
Prato), 482 pp., index. $3; Vol. III (Aris- 
TOTLE), 363 pp., index. $2.75. Holt. 

RoosEVELT, WILSON AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Law, 4y Garrison, Christopher 
Publishing House. 355 pp, index. $3. 

Mountain Homespun, Jy Frances Loutsa 
Goopricn, illustrated, Yale Press. 88 pp., in- 
dex. $3. 

Tue Way or THE Sceprtic, 4y Joun E. Gra- 
HAM, Dial Press. 316 pp. $3. 

Maxine BoxsHeviks, 6y Samuet N. Harper, 
University of Chicago Press. 162 pp., index. 
$2. 

Tue Historica, Evotution oF Mopern Na- 
TIONALIsM, 6y CarLTton J. H. Hayes, Richard 
R. Smith. 321 pp., index. $3.50. 

Rep Breap, Maurice Hinovs, illustrated, 
Cape & Smith. 372 pp. $3.50. 

Pan-Sovierism: Tue Issuz BEFORE AMERICA 


AND THE Wor dy Bruce 
ton Mifflin. 288 pp. $2.50. 

ErrectivE Tuinxine, dy Jas STROW, 
mon &F Schuster. 267 pp., index. ¢ 

Tue Stars IN THEIR Courses, by 
Jeans, illustrated, Macmillan. 167 PP., in 
$2.50. 

Some Propiems 1n Ernics, Jy H. W. 
Joseru, Oxford Press. 135 pp., index. $1 

Dyuxa: Tue Necroes or Dvr 
Guiana, dy Morton C,. Kann, introducti 
by Biair Nixes, foreword by 
illustrated, Viking Press. 
$3.50. 

New Discoveries RELATING To THE Antiou 
oF Man, dy Sir Arruur Kerry, illustrate 
Norton. 499 pp., index. $5. 

Humanism anv Science, dy Cassius Jack 
Keyser, Columbia University Press. 233 yp 
index. $3. 

Tue Crusaves: THe Frame or } 
Haron Lamp, illustrated, Doubleday, Dor: 
475 pp., index. $4. 

Fitipino ImMiGRATION To CoNTINENTAL Unit: 
STaTEs AND TO Hawan, 4y Bruno Lasker, i) 
lustrated, University of Chicago Press. 439 pp 
index. $4. | 

Tue Tracepizs oF Procress, Gina Low 
Broso, tr. by Corey Dution. 329 
$3.75. 

Tue Fuiicut From Reason, Luyy 
foreword by S. Parxes Capman, Dial Pre 
318 pp., index. $3.50. 

Bic Town, dy McKee, foreword 
SHERWoop ANDERSON, Day. 278 pp. $3. 
MEN anv Forces oF our Time, /y 
Marcu, ¢r. by Even and Cepar Pavt, Vitin 

Press. 244 pp. $2.50. 

VotumE Two, KatrHerine Mayo, Harcou 
Brace. 282 pp., index. $2. 

Tue Martiar Spirit: A Stupy oF our Ws 
witH Spain, dy WaLTER MIus, é//ustra‘es 
Houghton Mifflin. 417 pp., index. $4. 

ScieENcE AND First Principies, F. S. 
Norturop, Macmillan. 292 pp., index. $3 

Tue Enpurinc Quest: A SEARCH FOR Pa 
LosopHy oF Lire, dy H. A. Overstreet 
Norton. 277 pp. $3. 

Lincuistic ScreNcE IN THE NineTeeNTH CEN 


222 pp., 


(continued on page Xx11) 
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hich should be in every library 


A NEW MODEL OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


By P. D. OUSPENSKY 


Thousands of readers of Tertium Organum have been waiting for this 
new book by the brilliant Russian philosopher. Here he treats with both 
erudition and simplicity the Fourth Dimension, Superman, Christianity 
and the New Testament, Sex and Evolution and many other subjects. 

6%" x 9%", 577pp. $7.50 


A HISTORY OF THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By GEORGE W. FULLER 
Librarian, Spokane Public Library 


The first up-to-date and comprehensive history of this section of America 
covers a multitude of fascinating subjects. It is a definitive and standard 
work. With 8 maps and 30 Illustrations. 6%"x9%", 405pp. $5.00 


THE END OF THE 
ANCIENT WORLD 


By FERDINAND LOT 
In the economic and cultural decay of Rome, a distinguished professor 
finds the seeds of another world—the Middle Ages. Henri Berr calls this 
latest addition to the History of Civilization: ‘‘One of the finest books writ- 
ten by a historian.’’ With 3 plates and 3 maps. 6%"x 9%", 480pp. $5.00 


By DR. F. MULLER-LYER 
This authoritative history of marriage and the family by the author of 
The Evolution of Modern Marriage answers many important questions 
with a wealth of material and from a thoroughly modern point of view. 
5%" x 8%", 406pp. $5.00 


TWO new titles have been added EASTERN art receives its first 


to the Americana Deserta series 
edited by Bernard DeVoto. Deal- 
ing with widely contrasting subjects 
they both make absorbing and 
lively reading—The Genteel 
Female ($3.50). An Anthology of 
prose and poetry relating to the 
Victorian woman in America, edi- 
ted by Clifton J. Furness, and 
The Life and Adventures of James 
P. Beckwourth ($4.00), a marvelous 
yarn of the fur traders, and the 
Plains Indians by T. D. Bonner, 
Edited with an Introduction by 
Bernard DeVoto. 


comprehensive treatment in The 
Civilizations of The East by Rene 
Grousset, a history that will, when 
complete, rival in another field, 
Elie Faure's History of Art. Volume 
|, The Near and Middle East ($7.50) 
is now ready and 3 succeeding 
volumes are in preparation. The 
author, one of the foremost living 
Orientalists, presents the whole 
cultural as well as artistic history 
of the countries dealt with. Vol- 
ume | contains 313 plates. 


TALL BOOKSHOPS OR DIRECT FROM— 


ALFRED > A> KNOPF-730 FIFTH AVE-N-Y: 


+ 


THE MIDDLE AGES 
300 — 1500 


By James Westfall 
Thompson 


A full, rich treatment of the history 
of the Middle Ages by one of the 
foremost medievalists of our day. 
With 44 maps. 6%" x 958" 1099pp. 
and index, 2 vols. $12.50 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

By Charles Angoff 


The most complete history of Ameri- 
can letters ever attempted. Vol. |: 
The Theological Era. Vol. Il: The 
Political Era—2 more vols. in prep- 
aration. 6%"x9%". $5.00 each 


+ 


BOOKS ON 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Some outstanding publications in 
this field are The Morbid Personolity 
($3.00) by Sandor Lorand, M.D., 
which Dr. Fritz Wittels calls “a 
significant contribution to psycho- 
analytical literature’; The Meaning 
of Psychoanalysis ($2.50) by Martin 
W. Peck, M. D. which furnishes an 
accurate and concise introduction 
to the science; Fifty-Five “Bad” Boys 
($3.50) by Samuel W. Hartwell, 
M. D., a study of the problem child 
which is indispensable to teachers 
and parents; and The Structure and 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis ($5.00) 
by William Healy, M. D., Augusta 
F. Bronner, Ph. D. and Anna Mae 
Bowers, A. B., the only source-book 
which contains all the divergent 
views of leaders of psychoanalysis. 


BORZOI 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


tury, 4y Hotcer Pepersen, dy J. W. 
Sparco, illustrated, Harvard Press. 339 pp-» 
indexes. $5. 

A Derence or Puttosopuy, Barton 
Perry, Harvard Press. 56 pp. $1. 

DreaMs AND PeErsonatity, 4y FREDERICK 
Pierce, Appleton. 332 pp., index. $3. 

SociaL Porirics anD Mopern Democracies, 
Cuarves W. Pipkin, Macmillan. 2 vols., 762 
pp-, indexes. $7.50. 

THUNDER ovER dy E, ALEXANDER 
PowELL, illustrated, Ives Washburn, 281 pp., 
index. $3. 

History oF Paxestine, 4y Anceto S. Rappo- 
porT, Dutton. 363 pp., index. $3.50. 

Georcian Encuanp: A Survey oF Sociau Lire, 
Traves, Inpustries & ART FROM 1700 TO 
1820, dy A. E. Ricnarpson, é//ustrated, Scrib- 
ner. 194 pp., index. $6. 

loway To lowa: THE GENEsIs OF A CorN AND 
BisL—E CoMMoNWEALTH, IRviNG BERDINE 
Ricuman, State Historical Society of lowa. 
454 pp., index. $4. 

Samoa: UnpER THE SatLinc Gops, dy N. A. 
Rowe, introduction by Luoyp OsBourne, i/- 
lustrated, Putnam. 329 pp., index. $5. 

Tue GenTeEL Trapition aT Bay, dy Georce 
Santayana, Scribner. 74 pp. $1.25. 

Tue Lasor Movement Post-War France, 
by Davip J. Saposs, Columbia University Press. 
502 pp., index. $6. 

Juncie Ways, dy Witiiam B. Szaprook, i//1s- 
trated, Harcourt, Brace. 308 pp. $3.50. 

Can Tuese Tuincs Be! Georce 
Brewer & Warren. 433 pp. $4. 

Errors anp New Lasets, dy Furton J. 
SHEEN, Century. 336 pp. $2. 

Bismarck & Mussouini, 6y H. SHer- 
RILL, éllustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 296 pp., 
index. $3.50. ' 

Encuianv’s Crisis, 5y ANDRE SIEGFRIED, ¢r. Dy 
H. H. Hemminc and Doris Hemmine, Har- 
court, Brace. 311 pp., index. $3. 

One Hunprep Rep Days: A Persona, 
CLE OF THE BotsHEvik Revotution, Ep- 
GAR Sisson, illustrated, Yale Press. 455 pp., 
index. $5. 

Tue Locic or Science, R. Smart, 
Appleton. 234 pp., index. $2.50. 

Tue Puystcat Basts oF Personatity, dy 


Cuartes R. Srockarp, illustrated, 
316 pp., index. $3.50. 7 

Marriep Love: A New Contrisurion ty 
So.ution oF Sex Dirricuttirs, }y My 
CarmicuakL Stopes, preface by Jessir My 
RAY, Putnam. 165 pp. $2. 

Discoverinc OursEtves: A View or tip Ht 
MAN Minp anp How 1T Works, Epwagy 
STRECKER and Kennetu E. Appet, Mirm; 
dan. 306 pp. $3. 

Equauity, dy R. H. Tawney, Harcourt, Brag 
280 pp. $2.25. 

America’s Way Our: A Procram For Deyog 
racy, d6y Norman Tuomas, Macmillan, + 
pp-» index. $2.50. 

AMERICAN Society: INTERPRETATIONS oF Foy 
CATIONAL AND OTHER Forces, Jy Frawxuy 
Tuwine,’ Macmillan. 263 pp., index. $2.23 

Wuen SouTHERN Lapor Stirs, dy Tom Ty 
PETT, illustrated, Cape & Smith. 333 pp, in 
dex. $2.50. 

Porto Rico, A CaripBean Iste, dy Ricuarg 
James Van Deusen and Exizanetu 
PLE Van Deusen, illustrated, Holt. 324 pp 
index. $3.50. 7 

Buitvers oF Dexusion: A Tour amone ov 
Best Minos, 6y HensHaw Warp, Bodds-Mer 
rill. 365 pp., index. $3.50. 

Conrucius anp ConrucianisM, Jy Ricuar 
WitHeEtM, fr. G. H. Danton and A. P 
Danton, Harcourt, Brace. 181 pp. $1.75. 

Unper THE Nortu Porte: THe Wivkins-Eu 
WORTH SUBMARINE ExpPeEpiTion, /y Sir Ht 
BERT WiLkins, i//ustrated, Brewer Warren 
347 Pp. $3. 

THe Crime oF PunisHMENT, Jy Marcaret 
Witson, Harcourt, Brace. 332 pp., index. $3 

Freup anp His Time, Fritz 
Louise Brink, Livéright. 442 pp., index. $4 

Union-MANAGEMENT COOPERATION ON THE 
Raitroaps, 4y Louis Ausrey Woop, 
Press. 314 pp., index. $4. 

Dancerous -Drucs: THe Ficst 
acainsT TraFric Narcotics, 
ArtTHUR Woops, Yale Press. 117 pp. $2. 


TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 


Green HELL: ADVENTURES IN THE MysTEniout 
Juncres or Eastern Borivia, dy 
Ducuw, foreword by Marques pve Ment 


(continued on page XXIV) 
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Oxford Books 


q The Letters of JOHN KEATS 


Edited by MAURICE BUXTON FORMAN 
Based on the edition of 1901, now long out of print, this new edition is authoritative 
and will be the standard for many years to come. It contains numerous additions, 
among them the series of love letters to Fanny Brawne. which from notions of pro- 
priety were omitted by Sir Sidney Colvin from his edition. Many of the new letters 


are from originals now in America. “. . 
literature . . 


tractive in makeup as books can possibly be. . . 
tions for collectors must come this beautiful set.”—Book Review. 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 
By D. Crane Taylor ; 
The first complete critical biography of the 
great Restoration dramatist whose modernity 
has lately received increasing recognition, is 
now written by an American scholar. The 
author gives a fine social and literary survey 
of the gay and witty age Congreve adorned. 
$4.50 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


By S. E. Morison and H. S. Commager 
«. , , this may be pronounced the most en- 
tertaining, stimulating, and instructive single- 
volume history of the United States as yet 
written on the plane that meets a demand for 
all the principal facts. . . . Its fine literary 
qualities should commend it to a wide body 
of general readers.”—Allan Nevins in The 
Saturday Review of Literature. $6.00 


. these letters, among the most precious in all 
. in an almost perfect library form. . . 


. The two volumes are as at- 
. First among the current library edi- 
2 Volumes, $14.00 


ENGLISH TRADE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 
By L. F. Salzman 

Regulations for the wine trade; the organiza- 
tion of the great fairs; the activities of the 
false coiners; the burden of. Royal monopo- 
lies; the quarrels between free-trading foreign 
merchants and protectionist city burgesses; 
these are only a few of the aspects of mediae- 
val trade which invite comparison with the 
present day. Fully illustrated from contem- 
porary sources. $4.50 


WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE 

A Study of Facts and Problems 
By Sir E. K. Chambers 


“The one indispensable book on Shakespeare 
at the present moment.”—Mark Van Doren 
in The Nation. 2 Volumes, $15.00 


I. AMERICANS 
The new Spanish Ambassa- 


dor’s First Epistle to the. 


Americans is his latest book, 
and one of his liveliest. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
calls it a “Grand Book,” “A 
book which few intelligent 
people should pass by . . . 
an entirely fascinating book 
++. aconstant delight... 
wise fun,” $2.50 


@ Books by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


ENGLISHMEN 
FRENCHMEN 
SPANIARDS 


This “Essay in Comparative 
Psychology” by a great in- 
ternationalist was awarded 
the annual prize of L’Eu- 
rope Nouvelle for the best 
political book of the year. 
“. , . a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of the national charac- 


_ teristics of the three peoples.” 


Current History. New cheap 
edition, $2.50 


The Genius of 
SPAIN 


The recent revolution which 
has brought Senor de Mada- 
riaga here as the Ambassador 
of his country makes this 
book, which “does something 
more than fill a want” (Bos- 
ton Transcript) of topical 
interest. It is the best book 
on the soul of the Spanish 
people as reflected in Con- 
temporary Spanish Literature. 

$3.50 


Oxford University Press, 


New York 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


DEL VAL, illustrated, Century. 336 pp., index. 
$4. 

Eastwarp Ho! Tue First EnciisH ADVEN- 
TURERS TO THE OriENT, 4y Foster RHEA 
Duuues, illustrated, Houghton Mifflin. 193 
pp-, index. $5. 

ADVENTURE UNDER SaPPHIRE SkiEs, dy 
Cuartes J. Fincer, sketches by HELEN 
Fincer, Morrow. 287 pp., index. $2.50. 

ConFtict: ANcora To AFGHANISTAN, 4y Rosita 
Forpes, foreword by Sir Percy Syxes, é//us- 
trated, Stokes. 326 pp., index. $3.50. 

Czecuostovaxia, Sy Howanp, #//us- 
trated, Dodd, Mead. 253 pp., index. $2.50. 

Tue Hoty Cities or Arasia, by Evpon Rut- 
TER, illustrated, Putnam. 286 pp., index. $6. 


UNUSUAL REPRINTS 


Famous Epitions oF ENGLIsH Poets, edited by 
Joun O. Beaty and Joun W. Bowyer, Rich- 
ard R. Smith. 1302 pp., index. $6. 

Looxinc Backwarp, 2000-1887, 4y Epwarp 
Beiiamy, Houghton Mifflin. 337 pp. $1. 

A PuitosopHicaL Stupy oF Mysticism, dy 
Cuarues A. BENNETT, reprinted, with a pref- 
ace by Rurus M. Jones, Yale Press. 192 pp., 
index. $2.50. 

Tue Jew or Marta and THe Massacre At 
Paris, CHRIsTOoPHER Mar owe, edited by 
H. S. Bennett, Dial Press. 261 pp., index. 
$4. 

An Intrropuction To Epwin ARLINGTON 
Rosinson, Cuarves Cestre, avd SELECTED 
Poems, with a preface by Buss Perry, Mac- 
millan. 304 pp. $3.50. 

Tue Conremporary Drama oF ENGLAND, dy 
Tuomas H. Dickinson, Little, Brown. 333 
pp-» index. $2.50. 

Tue Letters or Jonn Keats, edited by Mav- 
ricE Buxton Forman, Oxford Press. 2 vols., 
575 pp-» index. $14. 

SroriEs OF THE SouTH, OLD anv New, edited 
éy Appison Hipparp, Norton. 520 pp. $3. 
Hooker’s EccresiasticaL Book VIII, 
introduction by RayMonp Aaron Houk, Co- 
lumbia University Press. 314 pp. index. 

$3.75. 

Tue Boox or AMERICAN Necro Poetry, chosen 
and edited, with an essay on ‘THE NEGRO’s 


Creative Genius, dy James We: on Jog 
son, Harcourt, Brace. 296 pp., indcx. $3, 

Ropert Burton’s Philosophaster, wiry 
EncuisH TRANSLATION OF THE Same: Ty 
GETHER WITH His OTHER Minor Warnydil 
IN ProsE AND VERSE, franslation, introductig 
and notes by Jorvan-Smitn, Stanfor 
University Press. 283 pp. $5. 

Tue FounpaTions oF SOVEREIGNTY AND Org 
Essays, 6y J. Lasxi, Yale Press, 34 
pp-» index. $3.50. 

Horace Fucitive Verses, edited 
W. S. Lewis, Oxford Press. 188 pp. $8.50, 

SELECTED Porms oF WILLIAM VauGHN Moop 
edited, with an introduction, by Roser 

Morss Lovett, Houghton Mifflin. 200 
$2.50. 

Piays OF THE REsTORATION AND EIGHTEENT 
Century, edited by Doucatp 
and Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Holt. 896 p 
$4. 

Dramas oF MopeERNISM AND THEIR Forervun 
NERS, edited, with introductions and bibliogr 
phies, by Montrose J. Mosts, Little, Brow 
741 pp. $3.50. 

Opticks, oR A TREATISE OF THE REFLECTION® 
Rerractions, INFLEcTIONs & CoLours 9 
Licut, dy Isaac NEwTon, reprinted from th 
fourth edition, with a foreword by A.pER 
EinsTEin, introduction by E. T. Wuirraxes 
McGraw-Hill, 414 pp. $2.50. 

Poems, Epwin AruincTon Rosinson, # 
lected, with a preface, by Buiss Perry, Mag 
millan. 304 pp. $2.25. 

SHAKESPEARE’s HaMLeT, THE First Quart 
1603, REPRODUCED 1N FacsIMILE FROM TH 
Copy in the Henry E. Huntincton 
BRARY, Harvard Press. $4. 

Tue Compete Works oF Francois VILLON 
tr. by J. U. Nicotson, Covici, Friede. 31 
pp- $3.50. 

ButrerFLy AND Morn Book: Persow 
SruDIES AND OBSERVATIONS OF THE MORE FA 
mitiar Species, 5y Rosertson-Mil 
LER, illustrated, Scribmer. 281 pp. 
$2.50. 

Drirtinc Sanps oF Party Pourrics, 
W. Unperwoop, foreword by 
Bowers, Century. 411 pp., index. $3.50. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


THE 
SUFFRAGETTE 
MOVEMENT 


An Intimate Account 
of Persons and Ideals 


By E. Sylvia Pankhurst 
“This book of memories intro- 


duces the actors in the agg 
drama as human Miss 
Pankhurst’s aim to the 


striving, the suffering, the hope- 
ful human the 

pageantry, has been achieved 
ve a fidelity that makes the 


FOUR WALLS 
By Major M. Harrison 


a 
Captain H. A. Cartwright 


“Major Harnson and Captain 
Cartwright have written a lively 
thrilling account of 

iences and adventures. 

d upon short and con- 
cise peg accounts written by 
each separately immediately after 
his return to Germany.”—New 
York Times. $3.00 


COLLECTED 
GHOST STORIES 
By Dr. M. R. James 


“The stories of the Pro- 
vost of Eton have long enjoyed 
such distinction that they are in 
a class by themselves. . . No 
other writer of the macabre at 
tains his horrid effects by such 
skilful cumulation of detail.”"— 
New York Times Book Review. 

Ready in July $3.00 


The Melody of Chaos 


By Houston Peterson 


“This is a masterly and, in its implications, a 

book . . . one of the most brilliant and slinees criti 
discussions of our day."—John G. Neihardt in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 

“Houston Peterson turns his fine analytical mind upon the 
emotionally eer and intellectually confounded modern 
consciousness . book is a brilliant mirror of sad 
things.” Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 


England Under 
Queen Anne: 


Blenheim 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


“Once in a great while there appears a work that can be 
immediately recognized as a standard history. Such is the 
first volume of Mr. Trevelyan’s England Under Queen Anne. 
The amount of research involved is so obvious, the material 
has been handled so adequately and the narrative runs so 
smoothly that adverse criticism can only be difference of 
opinion about detail by specialists in particular phases.” 
—Chicago Post. $7.50 


William the Third 
and The Defence 


of Holland 


By Mary Caroline Trevelyan 


“This book is a lucid and comprehensive account of the 
adventures of young William from the declaration of, war 
in 1667 by France and England against the Republic, to 
the turn of the tide in 1674." 

—William McFee in the New York Sun. 
“Readers interested in detailed history will find Mary 
Caroline Trevelyan’s William III and the Defence of Hol- 
land 1672-4 excellent and most engaging.” 
—Baltimore Sun. $7.50 
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THE REWARD OF 
PATRIOTISM 


A Refutation of the Present-day Defamations of the — 
Defenders and Preservers of the Union in the Civil | 
War and an Exposition of the Cause They Overcame | 


By LUCY SHELTON STEWART 


Large octavo, 6 x 9 inches, 484 pages ; illustrated 
by military maps and rare portraits; paper of 
rag content; durably bound; high craftsmanship 
throughout. Postpaid on receipt of price, $5.00. 


Miss Stewart has gone to The Official Records, to 
military orders, to letters, and always to original 
sources. The voluminous citations are unimpeachable. 

Slavery—not State Sovereignty—is revealed as the | 
sole basic cause of secession. This is shown in the | 
words of the Confederate leaders themselves; by the 
ordinances of secession; by the one inducement of- | 


fered by seceded States to other States to withdraw | 
from the Union—the inducement always slavery; by — 


the fact that neither the provisional nor the permanent | 
Confederate constitution provided for State Sover- | 
eignty, but dealt with slavery, while the permanent — 


constitution undertook the extension of slavery and | 


its endless perpetuation. 

Confederate depredations are shown to account for 
many of the charges brought against Sherman, Hunter, © 
Sheridan, and other Union leaders—Confederate out- | 
rages perpetrated upon Confederates, as set forth in 
the official records, in the words of Secretaries Benja- _ 


min and Seddon; Generals Lee, Jackson, Forrest, | 


Heth, Bragg, and Beauregard; Governors Brown and 
Vance, besides many others. 


Then, too, there are full accounts of Confederate _ 


_ depredations in the North, with extensive citations 
from the official records, the accounts being written 


mainly by the Confederates themselves—by Generals | 


McCausland, Bradley T. Johnson, and Early himself. | 
And, at last, we have the truth as to the charges of 
depredations brought against Federal soldiers. There | 

are two chapters on Sherman, and still another on 
pillaging by Confederates as attributed to Sherman; 
a chapter on Columbia, and one each on Hunter in © 
the Valley and Butler at New Orleans. Here we have | 
full accounts—all documented—concerning Atlanta; 
Darien; Sheridan in the Valley; Arlington, and all | 
the other important depredations as falsely charged 
by Confederates to the Union forces. 


For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in | 
literature. Many classifications are presented: history, — 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, — 
economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 
37 East 28th Street, New York 


ABINGDON 
BOOKS 


JESUS AND THE AMERICAN MIND 

By Hatrorp E. Luccockx 
“American traits, heritages and institutions are 
illuminatingly examined and evaluated. The 
mind of Jesus is interpreted in a fresh anj 
convincing manner.”—The World Tomorroy 
Net, $2.00, postpaid, 


THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY 

By BisHop FRANCIS J. McConneELL 
“Bishop McConnell brings the rich resources 
of his acute mind to bear upon the religious 
problems of our own day—our ideas of God 
mysticism, the rites and ceremonies of insti. 
tutionalized religion, social reforms and similar 
matters—closing with a study of the relation 
of Jesus to prophecy.”—Yale Divinity Neu 
Net, $2.00, postpaid 


WORLD REVOLUTION AND RELIGION 
By PauL HUTCHINSON 
“Some books are ‘books of the month’; a few 
are books of the year. Here is a book for a gen. 
eration that is facing what is certainly one of 
the most critical situations which history has 
yet to record.”—Ernest Fremont Tittle, D.D, 
in The Christian Century. Net, $2.00, postpaid, 


THE CLASH OF WORLD FORCES 
Nationalism, Bolshevism and Christianity 
By MATHEWS 

“Few more educative and (for Christian peo- 
ple) inspiring and challenging books have ap- 
peared on the issues facing the citizen who 
desires to think rightly on international ques. 
tions.” —The Christian World. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE ISSUES OF LIFE 
By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
“The book is characterized by the clear think. 
ing and the lucid style of the author's other 
works and the reader finds the pages stimulat- 
ing and suggestive."—The W atchman-Exam- 
iner. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


HUMANE RELIGION 
By FRANK KINGDON 
“Persons who seek a fresh, spirited discussion 
of current religious problems, set in a frame- 
work of philosophy, will find it here.’— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


UNITIVE PROTESTANTISM 
By JoHNn T. MCNEILL 
“Professor McNeill sets forth what may be 
called, without exaggeration, a new interpreta 
tion of the essential character of the reforma- 
tion and of the spirit of the reformers.’— 
Christian Century. Net, $3.00, postpaid. 
At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON 
FATAL INTERVIEW 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


NS ate 
. The 
h and 


caulk “ A& lovely as any sonnets ever written, which is to say as Wordsworth’s 

and ‘‘Fatal Interview is in the great tra- 
dition of Petrarch, Sidney, Shakespeare and Dante Gabriel Rossetti.’’—7'he 

ca New York Times. ‘‘An anatomy of love written by a woman from a woman’s 

gions point of view. Immortality is here defined, served and achieved.’’—Genevieve 

God, Taggard. $2.00 

insti- 

i NOGUCHI 

Meal By GUSTAV ECKSTEIN 

tpaid «<Jules Verne once related the adventures of voyagers to the moon. But these 

GION were trivial alongside the exploits of this Japanese who fought, tracked down 
foes and slew them in the cosmos of a single drop of blood. Dr. Eckstein’s 

pe. biography of Noguchi is full of the wonders of stark truth. It is simply, 

—a boldly written, with dramatic effects.’’—New York American. 

ry has Illustrated, $5.00 

D.D., 

a OUT OF SOUNDINGS 

. By H. M. TOMLINSON. <<It no book equal to this in poetic beauty, in 
quiet philosophy and good humor, shall appear in 1931, then still shall the 

he year stand out as a notable one.’”——-N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $4.00 

1 who 

THE BALCONINNY 

stpaid. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. The author of «*Angel Pavement’’ and ‘The Good 
Companions’’ displays all his delightful wit in this companionable volume ot 
novel ideas. $2.50 

other 

mula GOETHE AND BEETHOVEN 

—: By ROMAIN ROLLAND. <The story of the relations existing between 
Beethoven, Goethe, and Bettina von Arnim is richly deserving Rolland’s 
attention.”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $5.00 

uussion 

ae AFRICA VIEW 


By JULIAN HUXLEY. A scientist’s remarkable impressions of the activi- 


stpaid. ties of man, beast and insect in The Dark Continent. Illustrated, $5.00 


NEW RHYMING DICTIONARY AND POET’S HANDBOOK 


ay be 
rpreta- By BURGES JOHNSON. A long-awaited Rhyming Dictionary with a 
— valuable Handbook. $4.00 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
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France Under the Bourbon 
Restoration, 1814-1830 


By FREDERICK B. ARTZ 


Depicts an interesting period in French society, litera- 
ture, art, and politics, which was the creation of a 
lively new generation that had never shared actively 
in the Revolution. $4.50 


Religion and Life 
By W. B. SELBIE 


Gives a simple and summary interpretation of religion 
in its relation to the life and thought of men under 
modern conditions, and shows that religion is neces- 
sary for the living of a full human life. $1.50 


The Painter’s Modes of 


Expression 


By ARTHUR POPE 


Makes the various kinds of drawing and painting in- 
telligible by explaining the conventions and limitations 
on which they are based; with notes on Modernism in 
painting, and many illustrations. $3.00 


The Matchless Orinda 


By PHILIP W. SOUERS | 


Mrs. Katherine Philips, the first woman in England to 
gain the reputation of a poetess, is here shown as a 
leader in the social and literary life of the Common- 
wealth and Restoration. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Journal of Washington 
Irving, 1823-1824 


Edited by STANLEY WILLIAMS 


Of particular value to the student of American litera- 
ture in that it gives a minute account of Irving’s life 
in the period just following the successes of The Sketch 
Book and Bracebridge Hall, Ulustrated. $3.50 


The Magical Art of Virgil 
By EDWARD KENNARD RAND 


A life-long student of Virgil here studies the poet’s 
technique, his transformation of romance into trag- 
edy, his infusion of tragedy into epic, and his art of 
fitting the Rome of his own time into the demands 
of an epic of primitive times. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
12 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


$5.00 
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Save Your Eye 


and Energies—With a cy Joy” 


FARRINGTO 


ADJUSTABLE 


sT 
lif 
th 
YES oF THe W 
, Neeo THis New INVENTION ha 
Fits you in all positions. While in chair or in bed ya 
can read, write, draw, eat, sew and study, with the hands { Rt 
THE UNUSUAL GIFT = 
For all ages and all Tk 
occasions 4 
A sewing and writing table AL 
for Mother. A reading table H 
for Father. A study table and ‘ 
Book Rest for Brother and 
Sister. 
msures rect 
stops children’ stoop ideal for students. many 
have delighted over 100,000 users. Light, tae portable, TI 
adjustable to any angle. Size 12x18—folds to to 1 in.—beau- 1 
tifully finished; lasts @ Lifetime. Fits into gultcase tor dit 
traveling. 
in 
H. 
Students Delight in its Use | — 
Prof. E. L. Eaton, University an TI 
of Wisconsin, says: ‘J? is a joy : 
to read a book of any size. Thou- ' of 
sands will now have a new joy reading while resting.” Using t 
Lap Table will increase everyone’s capacity for mental activit 
Sit right—read right— feel righty 
Think what this means. Comfort — Enjoyment —Genuid TT 
Relaxation. The FARRINGTON supports books, 
reading matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at ju Sh 
the right angle to insure correct vision, regardless of p ° 
tion. It will help everyone who reads, writes, of 
draws, or does work on the lap. 
Ideal for Children D 
-Don’t let your child hump! It’s ST 
dangerous. Eyestrain, distorted or. 
gans, curved spine and retardation in 
of normal development results. 
indispensable to invalid H 
Sick Folks and Shut-lns 
who need mental recreation but are va 
able to enjoy it because of the phy 'e) 
strain involved, Used with one of 
metallegs for Reading in 
sick, invalid or pet patient in! q 
hospital or sanitarium. Used on bea 
in camp for eating, sketching, wi Gi 
and other comforts. bs 
Styles and Prepaid Prices T 
as Iliustrated 
Model, Nat. Pin. $5.75 
Walnut Finish 6.75 
Mahogany Finish . 6.75 
De Luxe Walnut . 8.75 
De Luxe Mahogany 8.75 


NOW ON 5 DAYS’ TRIAL 
finish will ship 


1 legs postpaid in U. 8. A. 
$1.00. Money re- 
ed if not delighted after 5 


THE FARRINGTON co., DEPT. RY 
116 N. CLARK ST. - CHICAGO, | 
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BOOKS OF ENDURING VALUE FROM 
CHAPEL HILL 


BLE {ddison Hibbard (Editor) 


-S ae STORIES OF THE SOUTH: OLD AND NEW. Twenty-seven tales of plantation 
life and of the new Negro; of the slowly changing hill-billy and the poor white of 


‘ABLEMME the lowlands; of traditional Charleston, colorful New Orleans, progressive Birming- 
Won Hi ham. Published in cooperation with W. W. Norton & Company. Price $3.00 
n bed y 
hands frq 


Ruth Lindquist 

THE FAMILY IN THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER. A study of the needs of 
American families. Written and published with the cooperation of the American 
Home Economics Association. Price $2.50 


ly 
J. Woofter, Jr. 


THE PLIGHT OF CIGARETTE TOBACCO. An account of the economic con- 
dition of the tobacco farmers of the Southeast, who produce tobacco largely used 
in cigarettes. The powerful economic position of the manufacturers is contrasted 
with the weak position of the farmers. Price $1.00 


H. R. Huse 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY. A critical analysis 

of all the important experimental evidence, and a basis for a new applied science. 
Price $3.00 

Robert W. Babcock 


THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE IDOLATRY. A valuable contribution to 
Shakespeare criticism and critical method, containing two extensive bibliographies 
of Shakespeare criticism. Price $3.00 


Duane McCracken 
STRIKE INJUNCTIONS IN THE NEW SOUTH. Case studies of the effects of 


injunctions in North Carolina, Elizabethton, Tennessee, and Danville, Virginia. 
Price $3.00 


H. C. Brearley 
HOMICIDE IN THE UNITED STATES. A report of a series of original investi- ~ 


gations into the extent and causes of homicide in the United States. The first study 
of its kind to be published in this country. Price $3.00 


George S. Mitchell 
TEXTILE UNIONISM IN THE SOUTH. A brief but eo mg account of 


amovement of major importance in the development of Southern industry. 
Price $1.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
v CHAPEL HILL 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Lenin 
Red Dictator 


By George Vernadsky 
Author of 
The A History of Russia 


A vivid political biography in 


Recovery which Lenin is revealed as 


one of the most formidable 


ersonalities of all time. 
of Myself \ 


By Marian King 
The frank, outspoken story of a 


patient’s experiences in a hospital 100 Red Days 


for the mentally ill. An important 
human document. $2.00 By Edgar Sisson 


A personal chronicle of the Bolshevik Revolution writ- 


Da ngerous Drugs ten by President Wilson’s special representative, pre- 


senting many startling and hitherto unpublished facts. 
By Arthur Woods ; $5.00 


A revealing exposé of the widespread traffic in 
narcotics (cocaine, morphine, and others) written 


by the former New York Police Commissioner, now . U b 
Chairman of President Hoover’s Commission on Em- Belief n ound 
ployment. $2.00 


By Wm. Pepperell Montague 


A philosophy of life reconceived from 


Mou ntain H omespun the point of view of modern science 


and the religion of today. Fourth 


By Frances L. Goodrich printing. $1.50 


A readable account of the people and the crafts of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, giving much practical information and picturesque detail. 
$3.00 


The Singing Swan é “Taken together, the 


King and the Woods 
By Margaret Ashmun books are invaluable ad- 


A lively and amusing account of Anna Seward and her acquaintance with juncts to an understand- 
Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and other well-known figures of the eighteenth ing of the drug situation 


century. $3.50 today.” 
Philadelphia 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS Public Ledger 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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THE YALE REVIEW XXXI 


A History of Russi 
(Revised Edition) 
By George Vernadsky 
This volume, which traces the development of the Russian people, the expansion of 
the Russian Empire, Russia’s part in the World War, and the Russian Revolution, 
brings the record down to January 1930. It includes the story of the recent Soviet Ot 
conflicts with China in Manchuria, the dealings with the United States and other way 
— powers, and the results of the first year of the new five-year economic plan. 
‘The most satisfactory short history of Russia accessible in English.’ — New and Lee 
York Times $4.00 
By Roswell Gray Ham 
d f L ie ° This study of the lives and 
The En ©] t @ ussian works of two great writers of 
tragedy, the “jovial companion” 
and the poet” presents a 
Empire lusty and colorful picture of the Res- 
By Michael T. Florinsky toration Period. $3.00 
' A broad picture of Russia in which the source of the 
ond catastrophe which overcame the Empire is traced far A Phil hi | 
one back into the history of the Russian people. $3.00 I osop Ica 
acts, 
a Study of Mysticism 
The Foundations By Charles A. Bennett 
f S . t Reprinted with a Preface by Rufus M. Jones 
0 overeign y A brilliantly written consideration of the fundamental 
By Harold J. Laski nature of mysticism and of its applicability to contempo- 
rary problems and institutions. $2.50 
from Areprinting of one of Professor Laski’s 
nce earlier works which presents the 


— case for the pluralistic state in con- The Tracing of a Portal 


trast to the unified sovereignty 


of the present social organiza- By Lindley Williams Hubbell 
tion, $3.50 
A collection of forty short impressionistic lyrics by one of the earlier 
—_ authors in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. $1.25 
\e “It seems an excellent d’ A R 
1s idea for those who are Jeanne rc at ouen 
eager to gain a clearer 
understanding of what By Clarence W. Mendell 
: has happened in Russia 
n and how and why, to A lovely and sensitive poem representing the meditations of Jeanne d’Arc 
read Vernadsky’s two on the eve of execution. $1.00 
X St. Louis Post-Dispatch YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
—- NEW HAVEN CONNECTICL 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ CALENDAR 


NOTABLE BOOKS ANNOUNCED FOR THE COMING QUARTER 


FOR JULY: 


Tue Diary or a Country Parson, vol. v, edited by Joun BEREsForD, Oxfor./ 
Press. $4.25. 

Mopern CivitizaTion on Tria, dy C. Burns, Macmillan. 

Lire anp Letters or Sir Epmunp Gosse, Evan CHARTERIS, Harper. 

*TuE Voica Fats To THE Caspian Sea, Sy Boris PitnyaK, Cosmopolitan. $2. 

*Tue Suortest Nicut, Sy G. B. Stern, Knopf. $2.50. 


FOR AUGUST: 


Tue Diremma oF Reticious Know.epce, dy Cartes A. Bennett, Ya/e 
Press. $2. 

*SHapows on THE Rock, dy Witta Catuer, Knopf. $2.50. 

I Lixe Mexico, 4y Stuart Cuase, Macmillan. 

Cocoanut O11, dy Corey Forno, Brewer & Warren. 

*ALL AtoncsHore, dy JosepH C. Lincotn, Coward-McCann. 

*In THE First Person Sincurar, dy W. Somerset Maucuam, Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50. 

*THE Concave Mirror, dy W. B. Maxwex, Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Convotvu.us, Sy A. A. Mine, Dutton, 

CounTRIEs OF THE Minp, 4y Joun MippLteton Murry, Oxford Press. $3. 

Human Nature, dy Lyon PHELPs, Dutton. 

Tue Enp or Reparations, 6y Hyacmar Scuacut, Cape & Smith. 

Mopern Economic Society, Sumner H. Sricuter, Holt. $5. 

*Susan Spray, Sy SHeita Kaye Smitn, Harper. 

Narcissus, Branp Wut Lock, Appleton. $1.50. 


FOR SEPTEMBER: 


Tue Epic or America, dy James Trustow Apams, Little, Brown. $4. 

Tue Tempo or Mopern Lire, dy James Trustow Apams, Boni. 

Tue Meaninc oF Lire, 4y ALFrep Apter, Little, Brown. $3. 

Tue Repiscovery oF THE Frontier, dy Percy Boynton, Chicago Press. 

*Joun Henry, 4y Roark Braprorp, Harper. 

Sir Watter Raveicu, dy Donatp Barr Cuipsey, Day. 

Tue Tracic Queen, dy ANpREw Daxers, Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

*Broome Sraces, by CLEMENCE Dane, Doubleday, Doran. $3. 

More Essays oF Love anv Virtue, Havetock Exu1s, Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

A Curturat History oF THE Mopern Ace, 4y Econ Friepe tt, vol. ii, 
Knopf. $5. 

Gustavus Apo.puus, Sin GeorceE MacMunn, McBride. $3.50. 

Tue ExciremMent or Treacuine, dy Witviam Lyon Pue ps, Liveright. $1.50. 

As You Desire Me, dy Luici Dutton. , 

*Tue Past Recaprurep, Marcer Proust, Boni. 

Tue Great Puysician, Epirn Girtines Rei, Oxford Press. $3.50. 

MatTruias aT THE Door, Epwin Artincton Rosinson, Macmillan. 

Traits To Inmost Asia, Georce Roericn, Yale Press. $7.50. 

Tue Scientiric OutLook, 4y Bertranp RussEx, Norton. $3. 

*TaLe oF Two Vitiaces, Eruet Sipcwick, Harper. 

*Tue Orcuip, dy Sicrip Unpset, Knopf. $3. 

*THe Umprecia Murper, Carotyn WELLS, Lippincott. $2. 


* An asterisk has been placed against works of fiction. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS Ab 


William Seabrook JUNGLE WAYS 
Seabrook in his great book out of Africa goes further than any other civilized writer has dared to go 
resenting the unexpurgated truth about thé intimate life and customs — social, moral, mag- 
ical, sexual, religious — of the real savage $3.50 


Morris R. Cohen REASON AND NATURE 
“T know that among the philosophical minds of America since William James’ death no one has 
done work more penetrating or more creative.’’ — Haro.o J. Laskr $5.00 
Lincoln Steffens AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Benjamin N. Cardozo LAW AND LITERATURE 
“Benevolence, wisdom and charm — these are the qualities that make these papers glow.” 
—N. Y. Heratp Trisune $2.75 
R. H. EQUALITY 
splendid, nent ing writer. His book must rank as one of the few creative works which the 
anil t faith has uced.’’ — New STaTEsMAN $2.25 
Charles S. Brooks PROLOGUE 


“An American Recherche du Temps Perdu. It is absorbing. The life of a little boy, who knows in- 
timately a world unguessed or forgotten by adults, is spread out before one.’’ — Book-or-rTHe- 
Monts News 


Percy Waxman THE BLACK NAPOLEON 


“We always knew the author of this best biography of the season could write, but that he should 
entertain and nail us down to this exciting presentation of one of the greatest of Negroes aS ous- 
$3.50 


saint Louverture) is more than we bargained for.’’ — Lire 
Constance Rourke AMERICAN HUMOR 
wae has appeared in American cultural history. In 
Logan Pearsall Smith AFTERTHOUGHTS 
These aphorisms and essays have the wit, shrewdness and individual flavor that made Trivia and 
More Trivia the most successful reflective miscellanies of their period. $1.25 
James Weldon Johnson AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 
The first pa to cover the whole poetic achievement of the American Negro, now in a 
thoroughly i edition. With critical biographies. $2.50 
Llewelyn Powys A PAGAN’S PILGRIMAGE 
“When Liewe! puts pen to paper, something miraculous happens with words. And that’s 
literature.”’ ERALD NE. 


A companion. aa to The Cradle of God which has been rated ‘‘one of the greatest books of 
contemporary literature.’’ $2.50 


Dorothy Canfield THE DEEPENING STREAM 
“Tt has every quality that makes a book fine.’’ — Fanny Burcner, Cuicaco TRisune $2.00 


E. H. Young MISS MOLE 


This delightful novel has been awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize in England for the 
best work of fiction of the year. Eighth printing in America. $2.00 
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Julian S. Huxley, biologist and writer, isa lecturer at King’s 
College, University of London. Within the last year two books by 
him have appeared in this country—“Africa View”. and “Ants”; 
he has collaborated with H. G. Wells and his son in a third, “The 
Science of Life,” which is reviewed in this issue. 


Harold Nicolson is a son of Sir Arthur Nicolson, Baron Car- 
nock, portrayed by him in a biography which appeared last au- 
tumn. After his graduation from Balliol College, Oxford, he en- 
tered the Foreign Office and then the diplomatic service, rising to 
the post of Counsellor to the British Embassy in Berlin. Two 
years ago he resigned to devote his time to literary work. Among 
his books are studies of Verlaine, Byron, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and a collection of delightful sketches, “Some People.” He con- 
tributes for the first time to THE Yate Review, for which his 
wife, V. Sackville West, has already written. 


Conrad Aiken, American poet and critic, received a Pulitzer 
award of 1929 for his “Selected Poems.” 


Virginia Woolf, the distinguished English novelist, issues her 
own and other notable books through the Hogarth Press, which 
she founded and directs with Mr. Woolf in Tavistock Square, 
London. Her American publishers, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
brought out last spring five of her novels in a Uniform Edition. 
They have announced a new novel, “Waves,” for the autumn. 


Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, for many years Dean of the Fac- 
ulties of Political Science, Philosophy, Pure Science, and the Fine 
Arts in Columbia University, is among the best-known American 
philosophers. Next year he will hold the Roosevelt Professor- 
ship in the University of Berlin. Geoffrey Johnson, a young Eng- 
lish poet, contributed a memorable verse fantasy, “Stagecoach 
Weather,” to the Winter, 1929, YALE Review. 


Edward P. Warner has had an important part in the rise of 
aviation in this country. A graduate of Harvard in the class of 
1916, he became the following year Instructor in Aeronautical 


THE YALE REVIEW 


EDITED BY EDWARD M. EAST 


BIOLOGY in HUMAN AFFAIRS 


T 


the latest results in their various fields — biolog 
portant applications to human affairs.” —Scientific Book 


OPTICKS 
By SIR ISAAC NEWTON 
With a foreword by Prof. Albert Einstein. 
First modern reprint of this famous trea- 
tise on the qualities of light. Reprinted 
from the Fourth Edition. $2.50 


HIS composite book is an admirable illustration of what the scientist has in mind when 

he speaks of *progress"—a book to which many specialists contribute, in order to show 

y, psychology and sociology; with their im- 
ud. 


$3.50 


RACE PSYCHOLOGY 
By THOMAS R. GARTH 
Are there actual racial differences in mental 


traits of man? A full account of modern 
knowledge in this field. $2.50 


A HISTORY OF 
AIRCRAFT 

By F. ALEX. MAGOUN 

and ERIC HODGINS 


The first complete account of man’s at- 
tempt to conquer the air, by the authors 
of Sky High. Illustrated. $4.50 


THE CHILD FROM 
ONE TO TWELVE 
By ADA HART ARLITT 


Psychology for parents, by one of Amer- 
ica’s leading authorities. Revised and 
enlarged edition of The Child from One 

to Six. $2.00 


The DONHAM PLAN for American Business is Sweeping the Country! 


BUSINESS ADRIFT 


DONHAM 


“Donham has struck a high note, a challenging note, and his summons to thought and to action is a clarion one 
that will not be denied. As sweeping as it is courageous. By all means, read this book.”—Ordway Tead, in 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 3rd Large Printing. $3.50 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, author of “The Art of Rapid Reading” 


THE ART OF LEARNING 


“This is the Textbook of the New Age. It introduces you to the most important, most 

neglected art in the world. . . . One broader and deeper than education. It is a book for 
energetic and ambitious adults who want to make the most of their leisure hours.” — 
From the Preface. $2.50 


Flights from Chaos 
By HARLOW SHAPLEY 


“It dissects the universe down to the ulti- 
mate corpuscle of matter.”—Atlantic 
Monthly. 2nd Printing. $2.50 


RACE MIXTURE 


By EDWARD BYRON REUTER 


An important study of racial intermarriage 
and miscegenation in North America. $2.50 


w lhiTTLESEY 


The World's 

Economic Dilemma 

By Ernest Minor Patterson 
Explores the root-causes of the present 
world-wide depression, with possible solu- 
tions. $3.50 
Building the World Society 
Edited by Laura Waples McMullen 
A handbook of international relations for 
persons interested in world affairs. $2.50 


A Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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Engineering in The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Professor in 1924. In 1926-29 he was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics. He then resigned to act as editor of the 
magazine entitled “Aviation.” He has written books on aero- 
statics and airplane design. 


P. E. Corbett, Dean of the Faculty of Law at McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal, was chairman two years ago of the Round Table 
on Canadian-American Relations at Williamstown. 


Charles P. Howland is Research Associate in Government at 
Yale University, and Richard W. Hale, who collaborated with 
him in the article here published (based upon a brief presented to 
the Supreme Court of the United States) is a lawyer living in 
Boston. Daniel Whitehead Hicky, of Atlanta, Georgia, has con- 
tributed poems to several literary magazines. 


The material in this issue by Sarah Eleanor Royce, a portion of 


a longer narrative to be printed by the Yale University Press, has 
come to us through the courtesy of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Josiah Royce. Howard Mumford Jones, a member of the English 
Department in the University of Michigan, is the author of 
“America and French Culture” and other scholarly works. Lee 
Wilson Dodd is known as poet, playwright, and novelist. 


Charles Seymour, Provost of Yale University, is a specialist in 
the history of the war and the diplomacy leading to it. Samuel N. 
Harper is Associate Professor of Russian Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; his book “Making Bolsheviks” has recently 
been published by the University press. Royal Cortissoz has long 
been a leading American art critic. O. W. Firkins is Professor of 
Comparative Literature in the University of Minnesota. Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Professor of History at Harvard, has written 
“The Oxford History of the United States,” “Founders of the 
Massachusetts-Bay Colony,” and other books in his field. A. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, Professor of Civil and International Law in 
the University of Hamburg, gave lectures in this country last 
winter. Frederick E. Pierce, critic and poet, is a member of the 
Yale English Department. 


THE YALE REVIEW 


the 
interests 


The Story of D. H. Lawrence 


you at all, 
READ A 
storm of controversy greeted the 
Last and publication of this book; critics of « : 
F equal importance have alternately 
if St ' ae and condemned it. Read it and 
orm your own opinion. 


Men 


by W. OLAF 
STAPLEDON 


Frank Swinnerton: 

“Stories of the future 
have vert little interest 
for me. But Last and 
First Men is something 
unique in my experience, 
because the author's fer- 
tility in detailed inven- 


Illustrated $3.50 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY’S 


SON OF WOMAN 


tion is unfailing.’” $2.50 


The 
CONTEMPORARY 


AND HIS SOUL 


by Irwin Edman 


Ranks as one 0° the few important at- 
tempts to understand and correlate the 
spiritual tendencies of the modern age, and 
to present its problems in terms that are 
not merely temporary, but timeless. Dr. 
Edman has added to the richness of his 
thought, a great beauty of style. $2.50 


RED BREAD 


by Maurice Hindus 
author of HUMANITY UPROOTED 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER says: “If 
at other crucial moments of social experi- 
ment in the past, someone with these ex- 
ceptional opportunities and gifts had been 
able to speak out as he has spoken in Red 
Bread, we would know more about the 
reality of history than we do today.’ 
$3.50 


Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith! 
139 East 46th Street 


FIVE GOOD NOVELS 


Sanctuary 


By WILLIAM FAULKNER. “The book has 
an immediate power that one must go out- 
side of American fiction since the chase in 
Moby Dick to encounter.”"—N. Y. Times. 

$2.50 


Deep Evening 


By EuGeNe LourKe. A dramatic and in- 
tensely exciting story in which the entire 
action takes place during a tragic night 
on a luxurious Atlantic liner in mid-ocean. 

$2.50 


Juan in America 


By Eric LINKLATER. “Superb satire on the 
American scene—as good as any I remem- 
ber.’"—FANNY BUTCHER, Chicago Trib- 
une. $2.50 


The Magnet 


By Maxim GorkI, translated by Alexan- 
der Bakshy. “Gorki’s best style, which at 
times reaches the heights.”—Ph/la. Public 
Ledger. $3.00 


Plagued by the 
Nightingale 
By Kay Boy te. “None who will read her 
poignant story of a French family will fail 


to seize anything she does.” LAURENCE 
STALLINGS in the N. Y. Sun. $2.50 


New York 
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Ellis Parker Butler has had a large circle of readers since the 
appearance in 1906 of his humorous commentary “Pigs is Pigs.” 
Ralph H. Gabriel is Professor of History, A. Petrunkevitc)), 
Professor of Zodlogy, and Howard W. Haggard, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Applied Physiology, at Yale. Charles Warren, lawyer, 
received the Pulitzer history award of 1922 for his book “The 
Supreme Court in United States History.” Michael Karpovich is 
a Lecturer in History at Harvard. Joseph Jastrow has written 
many works on psychology, of which the latest, “Effective Think- 
ing,” appeared last spring. 


E. 8. Furniss became Dean of the Yale Graduate School last 
year in succession to Wilbur Cross, Editor of THe Yate Review 
and Governor of Connecticut. Odell Shepard is the author of sev- 
eral engaging books including “The Lure of the Unicorn” and 
“Thy Rod and thy Creel.” Edith Franklin Wyatt, critic and es- 
sayist, lives in Chicago. Charles C. Torrey, who holds a profes- 
sorship at Yale, is known for his many scholarly works, among 
them studies of the Koran and Mohammedan history. 


Howard Lee McBain, author of “Prohibition Legal and Ille- 
gal,” is Dean of the Graduate Faculties in Columbia University. 
William Sener Rusk is a member of the Art Department at Wells 
College, and George R. Havens, a member of the Romance Lan- 
guage Department at Ohio State University. Pitirim A. Sorokin, a 
Russian by birth, is Professor of Sociology at Harvard. F. O. 
Matthiessen, Assistant Professor of Literature at Harvard, is the 
author of a book on Sarah Orne Jewett, which was well received. 
Edwin Clark, literary critic, contributes frequently to “The New 
York Times.” 


J. Frank Dobie published last winter an entertaining book of 
Southwestern sketches, “Coronado’s Children,” containing mate- 
rial on the Lafittes, brothers in piracy, which had originally ap- 
peared in THe Yare Review. Edward Bliss Reed is Director of 
the Educational Division of the Commonwealth Fund. Walter 
Fuller Taylor, a native Mississippian, studied in the graduate 
schools of the Universities of Chicago and North Carolina, re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. from the latter in 1930. He is now Professor of 
English in Mississippi College. 
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RICHARD T. ELY 


HARD TIMES 
The Way In and the Way 
Out 


George E. Roberts, of the 
National City Bank of New 
York, says: “I think that 
Dr. Ely has written an ex- 
ceptional, readable and 
therefore valuable book 
upon economics. It deals 
with conditions which 
every reader can under- 


stand.” $1.75 


AMERICA’S 


WAY OUT 
A Program for Democracy 


By Norman Thomas 


“For the intelligent citizen 
... Mr. Thomas’ concise 
and well-considered state- 
ment of the problems of 
collectivism in American 
life is important reading.” 
—New York Evening Post. 

$2.50 


STUART CHASE 


THE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 


“An exceedingly adroit and alive summation of a humanist’s 
economic position and of his attempt to crush a machine state 
before it crushes him.”— New York Evening Post. 


CALVIN B. HOOVER 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


THE STARS IN 
THEIR COURSES 


Sir James Jeans, one of the foremost of living scientists and 
astronomers, has just received the Franklin Medal in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished work. The Stars in Their Courses is 
his latest work —a handbook of the heavens in which he takes 
you on an interesting tour of the entire universe. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


FILMER S. C. NORTHROP 
SCIENCE ano FIRST PRINCIPLES 


“Tt is a joy to see how precisely the major findings of science 
are understood and how severely logic is applied. Here is an 
intellect of very unusual power at work — that is certain.” — 
Henshaw W ard. Readers of A. N.Whitehead and A.S. Eddington 
will find keen delight in this book. $3.00 


JULIUSELIPPERT 
THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE 


Edited by George Peter Murdock 
This great work traces the development of social institutions 
from their crude beginnings among primitive men to their 
forms in higher civilization. $5.00 


EARNEST A. HOOTON 
UP FROM 
THE APE 


Professor Hooton presents 
all the known facts about 
man’s development in a 
fresh, authoritative study. 

$5.00 


THE MOTHERS 
By Robert Briffault 


The matriarchal theory of 
social origins, extracted 


$2.00 


THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


“The best and most comprehensive view of Soviet policies and 
their application now obtainable.”"— New York Times. $3.00 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS 
By EUGEN DIESEL 


“There is searcely a phase of the Germans and their homeland 
which has escaped this observer ...”—New York Times. $2.00 


N COMPANY 7+ 60 FIFTH AVE 


from the author's three- 
volume work and recast 
in this shorter, cheaper 
edition. $4.00 


TAMING THE 
CRIMINAL 
By John L. Gillin 
“One of the most valuable 
contributions made in a 
long time to penological 
science.” 


—New York Times. $3.50 
NUE M NEW YORK 
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E REVIEW 
BOOKS 


on your reference shelf are the answers 
to questions in many fields. 


~~ busine 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 
Edited by Henry C. Metcalf. $3.00. 
Twenty-two eminent contributors discuss the 


qualities and problems of the leadership s 
vitally needed in the business world to-day 


The Foundation Book — technica 
for Every Library S AUTOMOBSBILE and AIRCRAFT ENGIN 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged. B 
The “Supreme Authority” in libraries, colleges, ’ ged. By AW 

n accepted standard work revised and much 
ficient assistant in our work of all our tools. expanded to include most recent eee a 


WEBSTER’S NEW | and practice. Illustrated. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY — || BRITISH WATER COLOR PAINTIN 


and PAINTERS of TO-DAY 
452,000. entries | of 12.000 By J. Littlejohns. 40 plates in full color. $7.50, 
biographical entries. Over 6,000 illustrations The work of twenty leading modern British 
and 100 valuable tables. artists illustrated and authoritatively dis. 


Write naming Yale Review for Free, new Se cussed. 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing | 
sample pages of the New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Write for descriptive lists of books 
on these and other subjects. 


| ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 W. 45th Street, New York 


The South as a Conscious 


THE WORKS Minority,1789-1861 
OF By Jesse T. Carpenter, Pu.D. Price $4.50 


JOHN MILTON 


. . Your magnificent edition 
of Milton ... should be a per-. 
manent memorial to American 


From Maumee to Thames 
and Tiber: The Life-Story of 


scholarship . . .” 
Wm. Lyon Phelps 


18 volumes, $105.00—also 150 
sets, on a special hand-made 
paper, bound in half brown 
morocco and boards, $315.00 
Volumes I and II now ready 


Prospectus sent on request 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


an American Classical Scholar 
By Ernest G, Sinter, Pu. D.,Livi.D. $5.00 


The Proverbs of Alfred 


Studied in the Light of the 
Maidstone MS. 
By Heten P. Soutn, Px.D. (In Pre: 


THE NEw YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Washington Square East, New York Gy 
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NOW... read the Whole Story 
= <a by the One Man Who Knows It! 
sine | 
General John J. 
chnica complete, finally revised account 


My Experiences m World War 
“A great story ably told” — Atlantic Monthly 


The book contains thousands of words which were necessarily omitted in the newspaper serial version 


ip $0 
>-day, 4 / 


~ ar owing to space limitations. 32 pages of notable illustrations and maps. 2 volumes, beautifully made, 
INTIN $10.00 per set. 
$7.50. “Conceals an emotional undertow that suddenly pulls you down from the laughing surface and into | 
British the depths of the human spirit.” —John Chamberlain, N.Y. Times. A novel for you— don’t miss it! $2.50. 
y dis. 

S usan G l as P 7 1 1 S By the Pulitzer Buy your books of your 
Prize - Winner bookseller 

new novel 


for “Alison’ 
AMBROSE HOLT AND FAMILY | 


1OUS ; 


What Price Efficiency? 


You as a librarian appreciate the value of efficiency — of 


ms accurate, well-kept records, organized book-finding equip- 
holar ment and a thoroughly trained personnel. Our efficiency is 
$5.00 the result of a century of patient and painstaking concen- 
tration upon quick, able and economical book distribution. 
fred 
the 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Pre Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK = At Twelfth Street 
PRESS 7 
< City 
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Picture Map of New Haven 


Historical and Modern, $2.00 


Early New Haven 


By Sara Day Woodward 
A history of Colonial New Haven, $1.50 


THE EDWARD P. JUDD COMPANY 
Booksellers and Stationers, 827 Chapel Street 


| 


| 


PEABODY BOOK SHop 
BOOKS OLD AND NEw 


New Books 10% Less Than Publishers’ Prices 
(Except Text Books) 


BARGAIN CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULAR) 
First Edition List Just Published 


Mailed Free on Request 


913 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 
(Medical Branch, 402 N. Broadway) 
Large Stock of Medical Books, Journals, Case Reports 


FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
17th—20th CENTURY IN 
COLLECTORS’ STATE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Periodical catalogues free on request 
MAJOR HARTLEY CLARK 


West Chiltington, Pulborough, 
Sussex, England 


The Brick Row Book Sho 
INCORPORATED 

Importers, Booksellers and Print Dealers 

42 East soth Street, New York 


New Haven 


“The Most Interesting Old Bookshop In New York” 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 
Fine, Rare and Old Books - - - Out-of-Print Books 
First Editions Catalogs Free 
OPEN EVENINGS 


THE YALE Co-Op 


300 York Street New Haven, Conn. 


Book Sellers 


Books OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
In Stock or to Order 


Co-Op Discounts to Yale Alumni 
Mail Orders Carefully Executed’ 


HIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


Offer 
Remarkable values in Rare Books 
Fine Editions—Sumptuous Bindings 


Etchings—Mezzotints—Prints 
Autographs Manuscripts 


4 East 46th St., New York 


PILGRIMS OF ’48 


One Man’s Part in the Austrian 
Revolution of 1848 and a Family 
Migration to America 


By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


from Austria 
and Germany after the liberal revolutionary 
movement of 1848—were pilgrims for 
political freedom as truly as the first New 
England colonists were pilgrims for reli- 
gious freedom. Here is the dramatic 
narrative of this American heritage—the 
Spirit of 
Illustrated $4.00 


Yale University Press} 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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Correct Printing 


Expert oversight and a skilled staff in com- 


posing-room, proof-room, and _press-room 


e 


insure the accuracy and style that distinguish 
volumes published by Yale University Press, 
and The Yale Review. We take pride in the 


fact that these publications are entrusted tous. 


A careful and varied selection of type faces 


28 


and facilities for a fine quality of printing 


. 3 have enabled us to meet the most exacting de- ‘= 
ily 
mands of particular clients, overalong period 

4 = . . © == 
ARK years, in the production of bibliographies, 
m7 =f catalogues, encyclopedia material, and any = 

“MX other work requiring the best craftsmanship. 
ns {of 4 

t New = 3 

amatic 

we E.L. HILDRETH ® co. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 


| | 
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MAP OF CONNECTICUT 


AN ANTHOLOGY 


| THREE DESTINATIONS | @Church Wall Tea Room 


Delicious food 


FOR INTERESTING | 


BOSTON : @ Boxwood Manor Inn 


Delightful country air and shore 


air, railor highway, 
heres a cordial welcome 
and complete hotel ser- 
vice. Wide variety of res- ——_- 
taurants. Room with bath 
—Single $3-$5. Double 
$4-$8. 


HOTEL LENOX THE LITTLE TAVERN 


Boylston St. at Exeter 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK Cheshire, Connecticut 


Boylston St. at Clarendon 


HOTEL BRADFORD Luncheon 


Opposite Metropolitan Theatre Tea 


on Tremont St. 


L. C. PRIOR MANAGEMENT 


Dinner 


Telephone, Cheshire 300 


* 
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Shop 


Looms 


Telephone 


Redding 67 


Black Rock Turnpike 
Between Bridgeport and Danbury 


EDDING RIDGE, CONNECTICUT 


On the harbor road 
Southport, Conn. 


45 minutes from New 
Haven 


An Exceptional Place for 


LUNCHEON~ TEA 
DINNER 


Telephone Fairfield 900 


GEORGE’S INN 
Wallingford, Conn. 


ums with bath Excellent cuisine 
Special meals for parties by 


appointment 


TELEPHONE 316 


BEACON HOUSE 
ROUND HILL EASTON, CONN. 


Beacon House is an unusual tea room on the 
top of a hill 610 feet high, about 10 miles 
north of Bridgeport. 


Dinner 
By Order 


Afternoon Tea 
Telephone, Bridgeport 5-6779 


Luncheon 

By Order 
Gowns and Millinery at Shop of 

Beacon House, 17 Courtland St., Bridgeport 


Mrs. Robert S. Hincks, Owner 


Che 
MW’ Fingal Inn 
and 
BUNGALOW TEA HOUSE 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 
Up the Hill from the Taft School 
Open all the Year 
Telephone, Watertown 278 


For Girl Students in New York 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


Established 1916. Conveniently located on 84th 
Street,next Riverside Drive,overlooking the Park 
and the Hudson River. Accessible to Columbia 
University, leading schools, museums, theatres 
and the opera. 


Limited to 25 girls. a ae all year. Excellent cuisine 
and service. Spacious living rooms and bedrooms. 
Catalogue on request. Yale references. Special 
summer and transient rates. 

MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 

344-346 West 84th Street New York City 


RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC 
That she hos put in complete repair thal historwal HOME and 
TAVERN Formerly fnown as Ea@yPT 
SIGN OF 
Tue Spur Rock 
CONNECTICUT 


Where those ihe fader ber with their custom 
shall experience every coven:ence aod 
which she cap 
The Tavern will re-open 
for the Season 


May Second 
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When a hotel manager 


made a road map 


‘Ts guest was leaving early in the 
morning for the South. And he 
didn’t know the road. During the even- 
ing, the manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest appre- 
ciate it? He wrote back and said he 
never made a wrong turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking about 
such little things, when we have such 
big things to offer. Bigger rooms, at 
lower prices... Roomy closets... Pop- 
ular cafeteria or coffee shop. . . Central 
location . . . Even specially selected 
meats for all dining rooms. But some- 
how, it’s the little extra things that 
bring our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. (New York’s only United) The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH., The Olympic. WORCESTER, MASS., The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N. J., The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J., The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J., The Stacy-Trent. HARRISBURG, PA., The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, N. Y., The Ten Eyck. SYRACUSE, N. Y., The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Seneca. NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y., The Niagara 
ERIE, PA., The Lawrence. AKRON, OHIO, The Portage 
FLINT, MICH., The Durant. KANSAS CITY, MO., The President 
TUCSON, ARIZ., El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA., The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., The Roosevelt. NEW ORLEANS, LA., The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT., The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT., The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1., The Constant Spring 


Delightful 
Days 


are these besid 
the sea—so come} 


ATLANTIC 


where 

health, happiness 
recreation await 
you there 


you the maximum in 
comfort for the min: 
mum of cost—the 
finest food procurable 
—the most hospitable 
of welcomes. 


THE CHELSEA 
has a ten story fireproof addition. 


Ocean bathing from the bedroom 
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The Boardwalk’s Most 
Hospitable Hotel offesfim 
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C. W. 
BLAKESLEE 
and SONS, Inc. 


General 


Contractors 


BLAKESLEE READY- 
MIXED CONCRETE 


58 Waverly St., New Haven, Conn. 


| 


CONNECTICUT 
ADAMANT 
PLASTER 


for 
Sterling Memorial Library 
Sterling Law School 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital 


and 


Institute of Human Relations 


Manufactured and furnished by the 


CONNECTICUT ADAMANT 
PLASTER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
New Haven - Connecticut 


We have installed for Yale 


University 


Heating 
Peabody Museum 
William L. Harkness Hall 
Yale Medical Laboratories 
Chittenden-Linsley Library 
Sterling Power House Brine Piping 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial 
Remodeling Nurses’ Home 


Automatic Sprinklers 
Sterling Memorial Library 


Plumbing 
Gallery of Fine Arts 
Yale Medical Laboratories 
Sterling Memorial Libra 
Raleigh Fitkin Memoria 
Remodeling Nurses’ Home 
Quadrangles I—1X 
Library 
Overhauling Yale Dining Hall 
Institute of Human Relations 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium 
Sterling Hall of Medicine Extension 


M. J. Daly & Sons, Inc. 


541-575 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 


SLOANE 


AND 


MOLLER, 
INC. 


Carpenters and Cabinetmakers 


FIREPROOF WOODS 
of all Descriptions 


316 East 65th Street 
NEW YORK 
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School Directory 


The following pages contain our School Directory. We ho pe 
this condensed listing of the essential points usually considered 


in selecting a school will be of value to our readers. 


We should appreciate it if readers of THe Yate Review 
would mention its name whenever they are in communication 


with these schools. 


Additional information or corrections concerning any 


school will be welcomed. 


More detailed information about the schools marked with a 


cross appears in the pages following the Directory. 
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LIX 


The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 


We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. 
We stand ready to help you with information. 

If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


The 
Wooster School 


A school for boys near Danbury,Connecticut, 
whose primary objective is character building 
through religious ideals, simplicity of life, and 
self-help. 
Small classes insure intensive and thorough 
preparation for College Board Entrance 
Examinations. 
The enrollment is limited. 

For catalog address 


The Rev. A. C. Coburn, Headmaster 


THE WOOSTER SCHOOL, Danbury, Conn. 


LOW -HEYWOO D 
On the Sound—At Shippan Point 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. 
Also General Course. Art and Music. 
Separate Junior School. Outdoor Sports. 
One hour from New York 


Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress 


Box Y, Stamford, Connecticut 


hat Is Your Boy’s Problem? 


Learning how to study?—Learning how to concentrate? 
-Developing health and personality?—Getting into col- 
lege? 

An experienced staff of sympathetic teachers will help 
you solve these and other problems at 


A place where real boys—the natural student, the active 
utdoor boy, the shy boy, the boy to whom study comes 
hard—each receives the personal attention of an experi- 
enced staff of wide-awake masters, with the interest of the 


boy at heart. 
For catalog and booklet 


Address: Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster 
96 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut 


SPRING HILL SCHOOL 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
A Progressive Boarding School 
FOR BOYS and FOR GIRLS 
from first grade through second yea; high school 
Prepares for other schools 


60 Acres - Pony Farm Summer Session, July-August 
Write for catalogue 


Dorothy Bull Mabel Foster Spinney 


HOPKINS 


A Country Day and 
Boarding School 


Located on Forest Road the school has 
a real country atmosphere. With a strong 
staff, a well-balanced program is offered 
stressing college preparation. 

Particular emphasis is placed on citizen- 
ship and many opportunities are given 
for its development. 


HENRY W.FARNAM,'74 GEORGE B.LOVELL,'01 
President of Trustees Rector 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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OUTHERN COLLEGE | 


IN THE HEART OF VIRGINIA—NEAR RICHMOND 
ACCREDITED High School and Junior College Courses. 
Also two-year Diploma Courses for H. S. graduates in 


Dramatic Art Music 
Home Economics 


Secretarial 


JUNIOR 


Journalism 
Liberal Arts 


Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Horseback Riding. Historie Tours, Social 
Training, Attractive one-year Finishing Courses. Member Amer. Ass’n 
of Junior Coll. Students attend Plays, Concerts. Inclusive rate $800 


covers Board, Tuition, Sports, College Clubs. 
Petersburg from New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, Jacksonville. 


Through Pullman to 
Arthur 


Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D., 200 Coliege Place, Petersburg, Virginia. 


HILLSIDE, for Girls 


College preparatory,general high school courses. 
One-year intensive review for higlf school grad- 
uates preparing for college. 

Special one-year intensive Secretarial Course for 
high school graduates. 

Music. Art. Dramatics.Crafts. Secretarial subjects. 
Overlooking historic New England town on 
Long Island Sound, one hour from New York. 
Five charming dwellings, school house, Gym. 
Outdoor sports. Riding. Salt water bathing. 
Separate Junior School. Catalog. 

Secretary, Hillside School, Box Y, Norwalk, Conn, 


RIDGEFIELD 


In the foothills of the Berkshires 
Fifty miles from New York 


An Accredited College Preparz. 
tory School limited to 60 Boys. 
Graduates Lead in College Work. 


One hundred and fifteen acres. 
Unparalleled Health Record. 
For further information address 
THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster 

Ridgefield, Connecticut 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A School for 300 Boys 


65 miles from New York. Graduates in 
Leading Eastern Colleges. Thorough Col- 
lege Preparation. Five-year Courses. 

Excellent Equipment. 310 Acres. 
Course. Gymnasium. Pool. 


For Catalog Address 
CHARLES H. BREED, Ed.D., Headmaster 


Box 19, Blairstown, New Jersey 


Golf 


The Hartridge School for Girls 
(Fifty minutes from New York) 


A country school with beautiful grounds. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
(Over fifty girls in leading colleges today. ) 
Resident Department carefully restricted. 
Special attention to Music and Art. 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. 


Eme B. Hartrines, A.B.,L.H.D., Prin. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Westminster 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools 


Limited to 60 boys in Junior School 
100 boys in Senior School 


Raymond Richards McOrmond, A. B. 
(Yale) 1907 Headmaster 


Abbot Academy 


1829-1931 

Tested New England ideals 
applied in the education of the 
modern girl. 

Excellent equipment and ex- 
perienced faculty. 

College preparatory, genera, 
and advanced courses, Art, 
Music, Speech-Training. 

Address 

Bertha Bailey, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


Box M 
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PLATEAU DE CHAMPEL, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
1 Offers unusual advantages for study—Junior College with third year. 
Exceptional opportunities for travel, art, music, and foreign languages. 
A well-rounded social experience. Excellent location. 
Modern living conditions. 
ALICE MILDRED BURGESS, Director—A.B., Holyoke; A.M., Radcliffe 
MARGUERITE M. LUX, Assistant Director—A.B.; A.M., Syracuse University 
American Address—Room 502—19 West 44th Street, New York City 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL | CALIFORNIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
3 FOR BOYS 
complete educa- | CAL-PREP | 
tional program for Among the orange groves of Southern California, 
gitls. College pre- near Los Angeles 
Boys paratory, general,and | 
Work special courses. Separate junior Lower School: First seven grades ¥ 
_ City and country advantages. | | wuildings, and excellent achievement make it one of 
td. the outstanding schools on the Pacific Coast. 
LUCIE C. BEARD, HEADMISTRESS Music, ATHLetics, Ripinc, SwimMinG, ann 
ues Orange, New Jersey | Address The Headmaster, Box Y, Covina, California 
sits THE GATEWAY | | NORTHAMPTON 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Boarding and Day School 
unds for Girls of All Ages Exclusively for College Preparation 
Urses. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT Excellent record preparing girls for the leading col- 
day. ) leges for women.Regular four-year preparatory course. 
ricted. College Preparatory One-year intensive course for high schoo] graduates. 
rt. Domestic Arts Three weeks tutoring session beginning August 24th. 4 
General and Special Courses Nine-acre campus — Outdoor sports ;, 
Prin Athletics Horseback Riding Principals: Dororuy M. Bement, Saran B. Wurraker i 
’ Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal | Address Secretary, Northampton School for Girls, : 
Box Y, Northampton, Mass. 
School of Nursing of Yale University || MERRICOURT 
| . A Profession for the College Woman i 
| of || Country Boarding School and HomeCamp 
| y urse, rovidin 
| ideals | and varied experience chepagh: the case ‘uly For Select Group of Girls and Boys 
of the | method, leads to the degree of * 
| BACHELOR OF NURSING from about 2 to 12 ; 
" Present study body includ 
ad colleges. ‘Tere Ge of GOOD TRAINING FINE OUTDOOR LIFE 
or stadents with advanced” aualiteations 
enerai, alia i i 
An. The educational “facilities of Yale Gelverdty are Open the year round in beautiful hill 
| Open to qualified studeats. section of Connecticut 
For catalog and information address: ‘ . 
THE DEAN Mr. and Mrs. John Y. Kingsbury, Directors 
THE SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY Berlin, Connecticut 
Mass. New Haven : Connecticut | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN . 


THE YALE REVIEW 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 


OXBURY combines the ad- 
vantages of sound scho- 
lastic training by small group 
instruction with those of organ- 
ized school discipline. 


Boys of serious purpose are 
accepted at any time vacancies 
exist during the school year. 


A. N. SHERIFF 
Headmaster 


CHATHAM HALL 


AN EPISCOPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 
SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 


Thorough Preparation. General 
Advanced 5 ecial Courses. Secretarial 
Training. oor sports the year round. 
Hilltop Ben on 175 acre estate. Horse- 
back riding on one hundred miles of bridle 
paths. Golf course, archery, tennis, swim- 
ming pool. Catalog. 


Edmund J. Lee, D.D. BoxE Chatham, Va. 


Child Education Fou. dation 
Training Schoo: 

A Day School and Residence for Tec: ',.. of the 
Nursery and Primary Hine Child 
Course of Twelve Months for College « 

paring especially for Heads of Depa:: vents 
Course of Three Years for High Scho.) Graduates 


Both Courses stoned | by New York State Education 


fad duates 


ANNA EVA McLIN, Director 
535 East 84th Street New York 


THE KIRK SCHOOL 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Boarding and day school preparing for Bryn 
Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and other colleges open to 
women, Individual instruction under pleasant 
home conditions. Special one-year intensive 
course for high school graduates. Outdoor sports, 


Abby Kirk, Principal 
Mary B. Thompson, Associate Principal 


Ske MaryA Burnham 


School for Girls 
The best New England Traditions. 


Established 1877. Opposite Smith College campus. 


College Preparatory and Special courses; also One 
Year Intensive College Preparatory Course. 


Special advantages in Music and Art. Outdoor 
Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 


Miss Climena L. Judd, . Principal 
Miss Hellene Kingsley, Associate Principal 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


= 


OrK NION 


accredited. fire-proof build- 
Best health record, Small classes. Supervised study. 
Prepares for college or business. Able faculty. R. 0. T. 
Athletics. Give yetr_boy what he cannot NA. 
Catalog, 33rd - Write: Dr. J. J. Wicker, Pres., or Col, 
N. J. Perkins, H. M., Box 3, Fork Union, Va. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FOUNDED 1817 RATES $1050 


WINCHESTER SCHOOL 
A SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
RATES $1200 


RALPH E. PECK, Pd. D., Headmaster 
BOX YR WILBRAHAM, MASS 
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Mclernan 


Thorough preparation for Taft, Hotchkiss, etc. 


CRYSTAL BEACH 


Salt water camp at Saybrook, Connecticut. 
Boys, 6-12. 13th Season. Horseback rid- 
ing, swimming, canoeing, fishing, hiking, 
nature study, varied program. Cabins. 
lilustrated catalogue. 

Cc. C. McTERNAN, McTernan School 
106 Columbia Bivd., Waterbury,Conn. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 


A Forward-Looking School 
of Proved Excellence 


For catalog address 
George J. Church, Registrar 


ORCESTER 


ACADEMY 


Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master 


The Milford School 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Small Classes supplemented with 
Individual Instruction. 


All extra-curriculum activities under 
supervision of competent men. 


Summer Session begins 
Monday, July 27th 


L. W. Gregory, ’09 (Yale) 


Headmaster 


pal ORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
QT OHN‘ Saint Margaret's 
| \ Preparatory, sé SCHOOL. 

gon Eighteen Miles from Boston A New England School for Girls 
0 One Preparing Catholic Boys for College Fifty-seventh year. Emphasis upon col- 
—— Strong Four Year High School Course lege preparation. 

Every modern facility for student life New fireproof building on 27-acre country 

Write to Principal = Boarding enrollment limited to 85 
‘ St. John’s Preparatory School | Alberta C. Edell, A. M., Principal 
Danvers, Massachusetts Box Y, Waterbury, Conn. 
| 
MY LLISTON | HOWE-MAROT 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS | | College Preparatory 
Founded 1841 
For Leading Women’s Coll 
sow THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
)L Im YALE AND OTHER COLLEGES Marot Junior College 
| STURDY NEW ENGLAND IDEALS | _ Two Year College Course 
Rates $700 to $1050 For Catalogs Address 

er Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal Mary L. MAROT, PRINCIPAL 


MASS. 


Box L, Easthampton, Mass. 
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THE UNSEEN 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD 


THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands upon 
your desk at the office or in your home is only 
a very small part of the great communication 
system that enables you to talk across the miles 
with such surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a care- 
fully trained organization of more than four 
hundred thousand men and women and eighty 
million miles of wire. These are the forces that 
make efficient telephone service possible. These 
are the unseen couriers of the spoken word. 

Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or 
sleep, the Bell System awaits but the lifting of 
the receiver to carry your voice to any one of 
thirty-two million other telephone users in this 
country and abroad, and on ships at sea. It is 
done so quickly and with so little trouble 
that few people stop to consider what goes on 
between the giving of the number and the 
completion of the call. 


a day—you use some part of a telephone gy 
tem that has taken fifty years and more th 
four thousand million dollars to build. The 
simple words “‘long distance,” which you speal 
so casually into your telephone, place millions 
of dollars of equipment at your disposal. Yet 
the cost of a call from New York to Chicag 
is only three dollars and but a fraction of that 
for lesser distances. 

Equipment of comparable cost is also needed 
to connect your home with the thousands o 
hundreds of thousands of other telephones ini 
your town or city. Yet the charge for local 
service is only a few cents a day. 

In relation to service rendered, the cost of 
the telephone is one of the smallest items in th 
monthly business and family budget. Fes 
things purchased are of such real, constant 
and increasing value. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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COMPLEMENTS 
OTHER 


Beech-Nut Bacon and Beech-Nut Coffee were made 
to compiement one another! The crisp, savory 
slices of bacon taste 20 good with this rich, mellow 
coffee... One enhances the flavor of the other. 
Why not try them both for breakfast tomorrow? 


_ Sliced Bacon and Coffee 
-oMY! WHAT A BREAKFAST! 


; 
| 
; 
: 
BILDRETH & COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO 
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